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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM T. BOOTWELL, THE FIRST CHRISTIAN 
MINISTER RESIDENT AMONG THE INDIANS 

OF MINNESOTA. 



By Edward D. Neill, D. D. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 



On Saturday, October the tenth, 1890, William Thurston 
Boutwell, at the ripe age of eighty-seven years and eight 
months, ceased his labors on earth. As he was the first 
ordained minister of any branch of the church to become a 
resident among the Indians of Minnesota, a record of his 
life and work is worthy of preservation. 

The attempts to plant missions among the savages west 
of the Falls of Saint Mary, during the French occupation, 
proved a failure. Groseilliers [Gro-say-yay], a French 
trader, after passing two years in the region now occupied 
by the states of Minnesota and Wisconsin, in August, 1 660, 
visited Quebec, and on his return was accompanied by Rene' 
Menard, a Jesuit missionary. Menard wintered at Kewee- 
naw Bay, Lake Superior, and not at Chagouamigon, as 
some assert, and during the summer of 1661, lost his way 
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in the wilds of Wisconsin, and perished. Allouez was the 
first Jesuit, in the autumn of 1665, to reach the trading post 
at Chagouamigon, not far from the modern city of Ashland. 

He did not long remain, and was followed by Marquette, 
who, on the thirteenth of September, 1669, reached Cha- 
gouamigon Bay. In the spring of 1671 the traders, the 
priest Marquette, as well as the Ottawa and Huron Indians, 
were driven from Lake Superior by hostile Sioux. They 
retreated to Mackinaw and the shores of Lake Huron, 
where Father James Marquette continued to have a care 
for them. From the year 1671 to the year 1830 there was 
no attempt to establish missions among the Indians on the 
south shore of Lake Superior, or in what is now Minnesota. 

The Jesuit Relations of 1670-71 mention that Mar- 
quette's labors toward the extremity of Lake Superior were 
not very successful. The language is: " Except some chil- 
dren that he has baptized, the sick whom he has consoled, 
and the instructions which he has continued to those who 
had professed Christianity, he has been almost idle in the 
conversion of others, having been obliged, as well as them- 
selves, to leave this post and follow his flock." 1 

Shea, the devout historian of the missions of the Church 
of Rome among the North American Indians, writes: "In 
1680, Father Enjalran was apparently alone at Green 
Bay, and Pierson at Mackinaw. Of the other missions, 
neither Le Clercq nor Hennepin, the Recollect writers of 
the West at this time, make any mention or in any way 
allude to their existence, and La Hontan mentions the 
Jesuit missions only to ridicule them." Upon another page 
is the following: "Father Menard projected a Sioux mis- 
sion ; Marquette, Allouez, Druilletes, all entertained hopes 



1 Marquette is sometimes mentioned as the principal of the expedition that 
in 1673 descended the Mississippi by way of the Wisconsin river. The head of 
the party was Joliet. After he reached Mackinaw, Marquette was permitted 
to follow as a clerical attachi. 
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MILITARY OCCUPATION OF SAULT s'TE MARIE. 3 

of realizing it, and had some intercourse with that nation, 
but none of them ever succeeded in establishing a mission 
among them." 

Upon the sixth of July, 1822, there arrived at Sault S'te 
Marie a detachment of troops under Colonel Brady, 1 Second 
United States Infantry, to establish a military post, and 
with them came Henry R. Schoolcraft, 2 ethnologist and 
mineralogist, who had been appointed United States agent 
for the Indians of the vicinity. Mr. Schoolcraft was invited 
by Mr. John Johnston, an educated Irishman and Indian 
trader of gentlemanly instincts, whose wife was the daugh- 
ter of the Ojibway chief Waub-o-jeeg, to take a room in his 
house. At that time the hamlet was composed of a few 
Indian traders and their Canadian voyageurs. In October 
of this year a subscription was signed by four persons to 
secure the services of a Christian minister, but the effort 
failed. Late, however, in the autumn of 1823, unheralded, 
there arrived a gentle and devout Presbyterian clergyman, 
the Rev. Robert M. Laird, afterwards of Princess Anne, 
Md., who expressed a desire to preach to the soldiers and 
villagers. The commanding officer of the fort allowed him 
a room in the cantonment, and during the winter his influ- 



1 Col. Hugh Brady was one of the oldest officers of the United States army. 
He was born in Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, in 1768. He served 
under General Wayne in 1792, and distinguished himself at the battles of Chip- 
peway, Lundy's Lane and Niagara Falls in the last war with Great Britain. 
He died in April, 1851, at Detroit, Mich. 

a Henry R. Schoolcraft, the son of an officer in the "War for Independence," 
was born March 28, 1793, at Guilderland, near Albany, N. Y. In 1820 he went 
with Governor Cass to the upper Mississippi. From 1828 to 1832 he was a mem- 
ber of the legislature of the Territory of Michigan. In 1832 he was the head 
of a scientific expedition to the sources of the Mississippi, and by him Elk Lake 
was named Itasca. After twenty years 1 service among the Indians he removed 
to New York. In 1847 he was appointed to prepare a series of reports on the 
Indian tribes, and from that time was a resident of Washington, D. C, where, 
on the tenth of December, 1864, he died. He was a voluminous writer. His 
first wife, Miss Johnston, he married in 1823, at Sault S'te Marie. After her 
death Mary Howard of Beaufort, S. C, was his wife, who survived him. 
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ence was such that Mr. Schoolcraft renounced his former 
views, expressed a belief in the Bible as containing a divine 
revelation and that Christ was a necessary Saviour. Mr. 
Laird 1 left in the spring of 1824, and the next year Rev. 
Alvan Coe 2 arrived, and passed several years in striving to 
improve the condition of the Indians, traders, voyageurs 
and soldiers. 

Before the troops arrived at Sault S'te Marie, Ramsay 
Crooks, a native of Scotland, was the agent of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company at Mackinaw Island, and under date of 
March 20, 1822, wrote to Rev. Andrew Yates of Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., who had visited Mackinaw : 
" I regret that you have not met with a suitable minister of 
the Gospel for Michillimackinac, but .trust you may yet, in 
time to proceed to the steamboat, which leaves Black Rock 
[Buffalo] early in June next." This attempt to procure a 
clergyman did not succeed. 

Under the auspices of the United Foreign Missionary 
Society, 8 supported by members of the Presbyterian Church 
in New York, the Rev. William M. Ferry, 4 a graduate of 
Union College, on the nineteenth of October, 1823, arrived 



1 Robert M. Laird was sent out by the Western Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian synod of Pittsburgh, and early in 1824 twenty-two persons mani- 
fested an interest in religion. He established the first Sunday-school in the 
Lake Superior region, which received a present of books from the Rev. Thad- 
deus Osgood. 

2 Rev. Alvan Coe, a native of Granville, Mass., was appointed, in 1825, by the 
Presbyterian Church, to go to Sault S'te Marie. 

8 This society, in 1826, was consolidated with the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

4 WilIiam Montague Ferry was born at Granby, Mass., in 1796, gradu- 
ated at Union College in 18 17, and studied theology at Princeton. When the 
mission was given up at Mackinaw he retired, with his family, owing to ill 
health, to northern Michigan, and became the owner of pine lands, which 
made him a rich man. When he died, in 1867, he bequeathed $1 20,000 for the 
support of ministers, educational institutions, and other objects of benevolence. 
His son, Thomas White Ferry, born at Mackinaw in 1827, was United States 
senator from Michigan. 
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with his wife at Mackinaw Island, and soon exercised a 
marked influence among the traders and Indians. He 
opened a mission school, which had a wide reputation, and 
in it were children from all the Indian tribes of the North- 
west. Gardens and mechanics' shops were provided for the 
boys, and the girls were trained to household duties. Mrs. 
E. F. Ayer of Belle Prairie, Minn., who, before her mar- 
riage, was a teacher in the school, under date of Jan. 17, 
1 886, wrote to Rev. W. T. Boutwell : " You are right in think- 
ing that the teachers at Mackinaw did not receive any salary. 
That school was a grand thing on a small scale. Every one, 
teachers and pupils, had an appointed work and knew when 
it was done ; no running against each other, no jarring, all 
was clock-work ; and in this way much was accomplished, 
and with good results. Though there were some rough 
specimens among the pupils, yet many of them went forth 
to bless the world, and to act an important part on the stage 
of life. Not only at Bad River and White Earth are the 
fruits of their labor seen, but they are pretty well scattered 
over the land. Pauline La Chapelle I met in Atlanta. We 
had been there more than a year when she heard some one 
speak of Mr. and Mrs. Ayer, who had opened a school for 
freedmen. 'Are they old people?' she asked. Answered 
in the affirmative, she replied, ' Well, I know them ; they were 
my teachers at Mackinaw.' She started next morning to 
find us. I was called from school, and as soon as I entered 
the room, she said : ' This is the very woman ! ' clasped me 
in her arms, and wept on my neck. Dr. Beach is her hus- 
band. After my husband's death they offered me a home 
as long as I would stay," 

Ramsay Crooks was succeeded at Mackinaw by Robert 
Stuart, also a native of Scotland, as agent of the American 
Fur Company. He had a strong mind, great energy, and at 
times was profane in speech; but in 1829, under the faithful 
preaching of the missionary? Ferry, became an ardent Chris- 
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tian worker, and in the latter years of his life was a promi- 
nent elder in the First Presbyterian Church of Detroit, 
Mich. 1 

In 1830, while not abandoning the Indian mission school 
at Mackinaw, it was deemed expedient to take steps to send 
teachers and missionaries to the remote Ojibway villages, 
and Frederick Ayer, 2 a teacher, who, in 1829, came to Macki- 
naw, went to La Pointe Island, Lake Superior, to make an 
investigation. Steps were also taken by Mr. Ferry to se- 
cure missionaries, and on the thirteenth of July, 183 1, there 
arrived at the Mackinaw mission the Rev. William Thurs- 
ton Boutwell. He was born Feb. 3, 1803, in Lyndboro, 
N. H. Before he was of age he was convinced that if one 
possessed the spirit of Christ his greatest happiness would 
be in trying to do good to others. After a preparatory 
education at Philips Exeter Academy he entered Dart- 
mouth College, and in 1828 received the degree of A. B. 
He then became a student of the Andover Theological 



1 In a memoir of the late Gurdon S. Hubbard, who, in youth, was a clerk of 
the fur company at Mackinaw, but for many years before his death one of the 
most respected citizens of Chicago, is found his estimate of Crooks and Stuart : 
*' Robert Stuart had charge of the outside work, while Mr. Crooks was 
the general director of the affairs of the company. These two gentlemen 
were wholly unlike in character. Mr. Crooks was a mild man, rarely out of 
temper, and governed more by quiet reasoning and mild command than by 
dictation. Mr. Stuart was one of those stern Scotchmen who gave his orders 
abruptly and expected them obeyed to the letter, yet a man of humor, and 
fond of fun. Though he often gave unnecessary orders, and required every- 
thing to be done neatly and promptly, yet he was kind and sympathetic. He 
was quick tempered and wholly fearless, and the clerks knew that his com- 
mands were to be obeyed to the letter, but that if their duties were properly 
performed they would receive full credit, and be treated with kindness and 
consideration.' 

2 Frederick Ayer was born Oct. 11, 1803, at West Stockbridge, Mass.; in 
July, 1829, came to Mackinaw; in 1830 made a visit to La Pointe; in August, 
183 1, became a mission teacher at La Pointe; in 1832 was at Sandy Lake; in 
September, 1833, went to Yellow Lake, Wis.; and in May, 1836, went to 
Pokeguma Lake of Snake river, Minnesota. After this he was ordained a min- 
ister in Ohio, and established a mission at Red Lake, Minn. In 1857 ne was a 
member of the Minnesota constitutional convention. After the war he went 
to Atlanta, Ga., as a teacher of colored people, and in 1867 there died. 
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Seminary, with the intention of becoming a minister among 
the white settlers of western New York or northern Ohio. 
During the last year of his studies there, Dr. Cornelius, a 
clergyman of Boston, came and made a fervid appeal for 
two of the senior class to go as missionaries to the Ojib- 
ways of the Lake Superior region. Sherman Hall, who 
had been his classmate for years, volunteered to go. Com- 
ing back to his room, to quote his own words, his chum 
said: 

" ' Boutwell, it is a shame, a disgrace to our class, to send 
Brother Hall alone. I believe it is your duty to go with 
him/ 'How so? Shall I violate my pledge to the Home 
Missionary Society?' 'I will redeem your pledge/ I 
doubted him for certain reasons, and retorted : ' Take care 
what promises you make me while urging me to violate 
mine/ We sat down to our books. Not long did he sit. 
He took his hat and left for three hours, and, returning, 
thus addressed me: 'Brother Boutwell, I hold myself re- 
sponsible, with two others of our class, to redeem your 
pledge if you will go with Brother Hall. Two certainly 
will go, probably all three/ 

"I was dumb and opened not my mouth. What does this 
mean? It is language unmistakable. My chosen field is 
to be supplied. My services not needed. Providence has 
closed that door on me and opened wide another — to enter 
a field unknown and forbidding. Obstacle after obstacle 
rose — a strange people; an unwritten language to learn; 
a cold, rigorous climate; to turn my back on civilization 
and bury myself amid paganism. How could I ? I wept 
and prayed, but no relief came till God opened my eyes to 
see that I could do nothing for his glory nor for the good 
of my fellow men without him. It was now I would go 
wherever he would open the way and lead. I went to 
Brother Hall in the morning and said, 'If the board will 
accept me, I am your man/ I was called to Boston for an 
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interview with the prudential committee, accepted, and told 
that we must be ready to leave for Mackinaw in three 
weeks, in order to meet the fur traders and through them 
secure a passage into the interior. My first duty now was 
to apprise my parents of what I had done. Obtaining leave 
of absence, I went to a livery, got into the saddle and 
reached home late Saturday night, finding all hushed in 
sleep. Putting my horse in the stable, I found my way in 
and up to my chamber. Sabbath morning father discovered 
a strange horse in the barn and reported to mother, who 
suggested, 'Go up stairs and see if you can find his rider.' 
He woke me from a sound sleep, saying, ' Dress and come 
down; breakfast is nearly ready/ The first salutation 
from mother was, 'What in the world has brought you 
home? It is not vacation, is it?' 'No, it is not vacation; 
but I just came to make a flying visit, and see how you all 
are.' All were anxious to learn the cause of my unex- 
pected visit, which I reserved till we were gathered for 
evening worship round the fireside, when I said : ' You are 
all aware that for two years the West has, been my chosen 
field. Well, I am still going West, but a little farther than 
I anticipated/ Here my father interposed: 'Well, where 
now? We thought you were going far enough before/ 
'I am going with my classmate Hall to the Chippewa 
Indians, under direction of the American board, west of 
Lake Superior/ My father again : 'To the Indians! You 
are a bigger fool than I thought you. You are throwing 
away your education and your life. You will not live out 
half your days. If you don't freeze to death the Indians 
will scalp you. Have you been four years studying Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew to qualify you to teach Indians?' 
Mother looking up, tears coursing down her face, said : 
'I hope you are not going on such an errand unless you 
are conscious God calls you. We hoped you would locate 
where you could come and visit us occasionally. If God 
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calls, go, and God help you.' Of that evening interview 
let this suffice. Leaving them to return to Andover, I said 
to mother and sisters, * If time permits you to knit a pair 
of heavy mitts and socks, they will be very acceptable/ 
We both, with others of our class, were licensed by the 
Essex Association in Dr. Beechers parlor; where arrange- 
ments were made for the ordination of Brother Hall and 
myself at Woburn Centre ; after which we left for Macki- 
naw and safely landed after a five weeks' journey." 

The Rev. Sherman Hall was married on June 15, 1831, 
to Elizabeth Parker, at Cambridgeport, Mass., and leaving 
his wife at Mackinaw, proceeded by water, with the trader, 
Lyman M. Warren, 1 to his post at La Poihte Island, Lake 
Superior, where, on the thirtieth of August, he arrived. Mr. 
Boutwell remained at Mackinaw to study the Ojibway lan- 
guage and assist in the mission school. By invitation of 
Agent Schoolcraft, in the autumn he went to Sault S'te 
Marie, where it was thought he would acquire the language 
more readily, and on November 12th he wrote: "I am 
happy to hear that my friend and classmate, Porter, 2 is at 
Mackinack on his way to this people. The Lord speed him 
on his way. M 

In 1832, Agent Schoolcraft was appointed by the United 
States Government to explore the valley of the upper Mis- 
sissippi, and Mr. Boutwell, by permission of the board of 



'Lyman M. Warren was the son of Lyman and Mercy (Whipple) Warren, 
and in August, 1794, was born, in Berkshire county, Massachusetts. In 18 18, 
with his brother Truman, he came to the Indian country to engage in the fur 
trade, and each married a daughter of Michael Cadotte, an old trader at La 
Pointe, and in 1824 entered the service of the American Fur Company. Ramsay 
Crooks, the agent of the company, wrote to William Morrison of the Fond du 
Lac department: "We have engaged the Messrs. Warren for the develop- 
ment of Lac du Flambeau, for a large term of years, and in making the im- 
provements required, horses will be necessary. Will you have the goodness 
to direct that one of your horses be sent to La Pointe, to the care of Mr. Ca- 
dotte, where the Messrs. Warren will send." Truman Warren died in 1825, 
but Lyman made La Pointe his home, and in 1847 died there. 

2 The Rev. Jeremiah Porter, after a very useful career, is still living. 
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missions, accompanied him to ascertain the prospect of 
establishing missions among the Ojibways west of Lake 
Superior. The expedition left Sault S'te Marie on the 
seventh of June. It embarked in two barges and two Canoes. 
The military escort was composed of ten soldiers under 
Lieut. James Allen. Mr. Boutwell, in his journal, under 
date of twentieth of June, wrote: " Passed the night at 
Carp river, and embarked this morning at six o'clock. 
Came to Presque Isle river and breakfasted, sixty miles 
from Magdalene Island. On leaving this river met Mr. 
Warren, Ayer, and Mrs. Campbell, on their way to Macki- 
naw, three boats in all, two belonging to Mr. Warren and 
the other to Mr. Cadotte and the mission at La Pointe. 
* * * Passed the Montreal river, and then the Mauvais, 
nine miles from the island. Disembarked at half-past seven, 
and was happy to meet Brother and Sister Hall in fine 
health and spirits/ ' 

On Saturday, the twenty-third, the Fond du Lac trading 
post, on the St. Louis river, was reached. This was about 
twenty-four miles from Lake Superior. It was the chief 
post of the Fond du Lac department of the American Fur 
Company, and William Aitkin, 1 the trader who lived here 
with his family, had a supervision of the clerks who had 
charge of other posts on the upper Mississippi. 

The engraving on next page is reduced from a sketch made 
in 1826, when T. L. McKenney, United States Indian com- 
missioner, and Gov. Lewis Cass concluded the first treaty 
made within the limits of what is now the State of Minnesota. 
Mr. Boutwell writes: "Mr. Aitkin, his brother, Dr. Borup 
and several other gentlemen in the employ of Mr. Aitkin as 
clerks, met us on the shore, and invited us to accept of ac- 
commodations such as they had. Mr. Schoolcraft and my- 
self accepted the kind offer of Mr. Aitkin. His buildings 

1 William A. Aitkin is said to have come to the Ojibway country when he 
was only fifteen years old, with a trader named John Drew. He died in 1851. 
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consist of two small, comfortable dwellings made of logs, a 
small outhouse, a fourth building from forty to sixty feet in 
length, covered with elm bark. Mr. Aitkin now winters in 
the vicinity of Leech Lake, and leaves this in charge of a 
clerk. * * * At ten Sabbath morning we repaired 
to the mess room, where I preached to thirty or forty souls, 
French half-breeds and Americans. This was the first ser- 
mon, as Mr. Aitkin told me, that had ever been preached 
at this place. * * * More from Mr. Aitkin's influ- 
ence than anything else, the viol (of the voyageurs) was 



FOND DU LAC TRADING POST. 

still during the day, which was spent in playing cards, but 
the evening was given up to the viol and the dance. These 
men are more hopeless than the Indians, whose example 
before, and influence upon, is most pernicious. There are 
few exceptions where they are not as degraded in intellect 
and disgusting in filth as the Indians themselves. One of 
Mr. Aitkin's clerks tells me these men pay two dollars 
apiece for common candles to dance by, and assures me he 
once sold a barrel of shrub at this place for $1,288." On 
the eve of the thirtieth of July the expedition reached Sandy 
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Lake. Mr. Boutwell writes: "Mr. Aitkin's post is located 
on a point of land where the Savanne unites with the Mis- 
sissippi. It faces the Savanne on the east and the Missis- 
sippi on the west. * * * At n p.m. (the next day) 
Lieutenant Allen inspected his men, and reminded us of its 
being the Fourth of July by a salute in honor of each inde- 
pendent state. 

"The mode of burial here is peculiar. Four posts are 
set in the ground, united by slabs, upon which, eight or ten 
feet high, the coffin is suspended. A chief, Peshimonib, 
died about twenty days since, and is buried in this way, 
with his flag and staff planted at the head of his coffin." 

Under the date of eighth of July, the journal men- 
tions : "A Frenchman in Mr. Aitkin's employ has just 
arrived from Leech Lake, who informs us of the return of 
the Pillagers from their war excursion. They met the 
Sioux, and had an engagement, in which they lost one man 
and killed three, whose scalps they brought home. He 
also states that the Sioux came to the Pembina settlement, 
where they scalped a child and fled. The Ojibways pur- 
sued them for revenge, overtook and killed four of their 
party. Eshkibogikos l is the name of the chief who led the 
war party." 

On the tenth of July the expedition came to Red Cedar 
or Cass Lake, and here Mr. Boutwell witnessed the first 
scalp dance. The Indian killed by the Sioux belonged 
here. To his widow one of the scalps had been sent. He 
writes: "Before I had returned to our tent, which is 
pitched but a few yards from two graves, the greater part 
of the Indians had here collected, and begun the scalp 
dance. It was led by three squaws, each bearing in her 
hand one of the recent scalps. Two or three men sat beat- 
ing drums and singing, while old and young, male and 

1 Aish-ke-bug-e-kos, Flat Mouth. 
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female, all joined in the song. Occasionally all would be- 
come so animated that there would be one general hop, 
and all at the same time, throwing their heads back, would 
raise a most horrid yell, clapping the mouth with the hand, 
to render it, if possible, more terrific. Here were seen 
little boys and girls, not six years old, all looking on with 
the most intense interest, imitating their fathers and 
mothers, and participating in their brutal joy. Thus early 
do they learn, by precept and example, to imbibe the 
spirit of revenge and war, which is fostered in their bosoms, 
and in after life stimulates them to go and perform some 
deed of daring and blood, which shall gain for themselves 
the like applause. 

"A circumstance which rendered the scene not a little 
appalling is, it was performed around the graves of the 
dead. At the head of those graves hangs an old scalp, 
some ten feet above the ground, which the winds have 
almost divested of its ornaments and its hair. The grass 
and the turf for several yards around are literally destroyed, 
and, I presume, by their frequent dancing. One of the 
scalps I examined. The flesh side had apparently been 
smoked and rubbed with some material till it was pliant, 
after which it was painted with vermilion. A piece of wood 
is turned in the form of a horseshoe, into which the scalp 
is sewed, the threads passing round the wood, which keeps 
it tight. Narrow pieces of cloth and ribands of various 
colors attached to the bow were ornamented with beads and 
feathers. A small stick, which serves for a handle to shake 
it in the air when they dance, was attached to the top of 
the bow by a string. While examining it a lock of hair fell 
from it, which the Indian gave me, and which I still pre- 
serve." 

About two o'clock of the afternoon of the thirteenth of 
July the expedition reached Lac La Biche. Mr. Boutwell, 
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in his journal gives this description : "This lake is from six 
to nine miles in length, and from one to eight hundred yards 
in breadth. Its shore is wooded with pine, white birch, bass- 
wood, elm and maple. There is but one island in it, which 
is small, on which we raised a flag and left it This lake 
abounds with turtle ; many large shells are seen on the isle 
where the Indians have encamped. The lake is very irregu- 
lar in shape, and for this reason the Indians gave the name 
Moshkos, an Elk." 

Mr. Schoolcraft was fond of coining new words. He 
asked Mr. Boutwell the Latin for truth, and was told 
Veritas. He then wished the name for head or source, and 
caput was given. Believing that this lake was the source 
of the Mississippi, he coined for it its present name, Itasca, by 
dropping the first syllable of zrcritas, and the last of caput. 

After tarrying at the lake about three hours the return 
journey began, and on the seventeenth stopped at Leech 
Lake. "On our way here," writes Mr. Boutwell, "we met 
Much! Gabo, the great medicine man of Leech Lake, who 
has five wives, it is said. He is more than six feet in stat- 
ure. This is the man who scalped Governor Semple of the 
Red River settlement in 1 8 1 6 or 1817, when the Northwest 
and Hudson Bay Company were at strife. The governor 
prohibited the Northwest people to pass the fort with pem- 
mican ; when they left the river and attempted to carry it 
in carts, by land. The governor took a body of men and 
went out and commenced firing, whence a skirmish ensued, 
in which the governor was shot from his horse. While sit- 
ting on the ground this Indian came up, and though he 
begged for life, yet he killed and scalped him. His influ- 
ence is considerable, and to be suspected should a mission 
be established here." 

On the twenty-fourth of July, Mr. Schoolcraft and party 
reached Fort Snelling. Mr. Boutwell writes: "The offi- 
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cers at this fort are Captain Jouett, 1 Lieutenants Vail, 2 
Greenough, 8 Williams, 4 Wood, 5 and the surgeon, Dr. 
Wood. 6 * *. * The American Fur Company have 
an establishment within a mile, situated at the junction of 
the two rivers. Mr. Bailey 7 [Bailly] is in charge of the estab- 
lishment. He has a stock of cattle, horses, swine, and a few 
sheep. The fur traders in this vicinity have been in the 
habit of bringing in whisky. Captain Jewett [Jouett], who 
is an efficient man and a friend to the cause of temperance, 
has arrested two men who are smuggling whisky into the 
country. Mr. Moore 8 [Mooers] was found here, from 
whom he had taken his whisky. But he allows him to pass 



1 William R. Jouett of Tennessee was appointed, Feb. 19, 1818, second 
lieutenant First Infantry; in May, 1829, captain; October, 1846, major Third 
Infantry; January, 1850, lieutenant colonel of Second Infantry; died, May, 1852, 
at Louisville, Ky. 

2 Jefferson Vail of Maryland, in October, 1817, entered West Point; in 1821, 
second lieutenant First Infantry; in 1825, first lieutenant; in 1833, captain; died, 
October, 1835, at Baton Rouge, La. 

3 Jonathan H. Greenough of Maine, cadet in 1823; first lieutenant Decem- 
ber, 1834; resigned in 1836, and became a civil engineer. 

* Edward R. Williams of Connecticut, in 1825, entered West Point; July, 
1829, second lieutenant First Infantry; resigned in June, 1835. 

5 Ingham Wood of Pennsylvania entered West Point in 1827; second lieu- 
tenant First Infantry, July, 1831; resigned in December, 1836; became a civil 
engineer, and, in 1837, died in Louisania. 

8 Robert C. Wood of Rhode Island, in 1825, was made assistant surgeon, 
and the next year surgeon. In August, 1829, he went in an open boat from 
Fort Snelling to Fort Crawford, Prairie du Chien, and soon returned with a 
wife, the eldest daughter of Col. Zachary Taylor, afterward president of 
the United States. During the late Civil War he was assistant surgeon general. 

'Alexis Bailly, in 1821, took the first drove of cattle from the mouth of the 
Minnesota to the Selkirk settlement. In consequence of being charged with 
whisky selling he was relieved by the fur company, and Mr. H. H. Sibley, 
who had been a clerk at Mackinaw, a gentleman of integrity and an acquain- 
tance of Mr. Boutwell, a few months later became the agent of the company 
at Mendota, opposite Fort Snelling. 

8 Hazen Mooers was an old trader. Toward the close 01 the last century 
James Aird had a trading post at the mouth of the Minnesota river. When the 
American Fur Company was formed, Aird looked after its interests in the Min- 
nesota Valley. He died in April, 18 19, and Mooers became his successor. In 
1828 he was a trader at Lac Traverse, and in 1838 he had a trading post and 
resided at Grey Cloud Island, on the Mississippi. 
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without seizing his goods, as the Indians would suffer. He 
trades at the head of the St. Peter [Minnesota river], and 
on the waters of the Red river. At dusk, Lieutenant 
Greenough arrived with another trader, having seized his 

whisky. * * * Captain J is a great talker, but 

deserving of much credit for the firm course he is pursuing 
here." 

On the morning of the twenty-sixth of July, Schoolcraft 
and Boutwell left the fort, and, on the twenty-eighth, reached 
Joseph R. Brown's trading post, 1 three miles above the Falls 
of St. Croix. This and another post, having been estab- 
lished without permission, were burned. At six o'clock on 
the evening of the sixth of August Mr. Boutwell reached 
La Pointe Island, and here remained for some time to assist 
his college classmate and fellow missionary, the Rev. Sher- 
man Hall. 

The winter of 1832-33 was chiefly passed in teaching the 
Indian children, but the monotony was occasionally relieved 
by the arrival of a trader with a package of letters with 
news from the civilized world. Under date of eighth of 
February is the following entry in his journal : " Doctor Bo- 
rup, 2 a clerk of Mr. Warren, arrived this evening from the 
Folle Avoines. He brought a few papers and letters. 
* * * The doctor informs us of an engagement between 
the Sioux and Ojibue's on Rum river, near Mille Lacs, in 
which five of the former and seven of the latter were killed. 



1 Joseph R. Brown, born in 1806, was a soldier at Fort Snelling, and a man 
of talent and versatility. After his term of enlistment expired he combined 
the vocations of Indian trader and whisky seller. As civilization approached 
he entered political life, and for a time was United States Indian agent for the 
Sioux. 

3 Charles W. Borup was born in Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1806; was a 
student, but not practitioner, of medicine; came to America in 1828, and soon 
became a clerk in the Indian trade. Ultimately he succeeded Warren as the 
representative of the fur company at La Pointe. In 1849 he identified himself 
with St. Paul, and established one of the first banking houses in the city. In 
July, 1859, he suddenly died from heart disease. 
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• 

He informs us of the election of General Jackson as presi- 
dent of the United States, and Van Buren as vice president ; 
also, of the disaffection of South Carolina on account of the 
tariff, and probability of a civil war." * * * "Monday, 
Feb. 1 8, 1833 — This morn some Indians arrived, who went 
from here to the Antinagon for the body of the old chief's 
son, who died there some few weeks since. Mr. Hall pre- 
pared a coffin, and in the afternoon the body was interred. 
I accompanied them with the body to the grave. On arriv- 
ing there the friends all sat down, and as all was ready to 
put the body into the ground, one of the brothers of the de- 
ceased began to speak. After uttering a few sentences, in 
which I distinctly heard the name of the Great Spirit, though 
I could not understand enough to gather the topic of his 
remarks, he burst into a loud lamentation, in which the 
squaws immediately joined. Their weeping continued for 
some minutes, when they lit their pipes. This is the way 
they assuage their grief. Two small kettles and some other 
things were tied together and carried to the grave ; also, a 
bundle of something, I know not what, carefully rolled in a 
bark sack. 

"February 19th — This morn the old chief Bizhik came in 
and wished for some white cotton cloth to make a flag. ' I 
loved my son,' said he, 'and I wished to have made him 
chief after me. As he is dead, I wish to put up a flag at 
the grave to tell the Frenchmen that a chief is dead/ We 
gave him a piece of cloth. He finally concluded to put up 
a flag which, I suppose, was given him by Mr. Schoolcraft. 

"February 28th — Brother Ayer arrived this p. m. from 
Sandy Lake. He reports that the Sandy Lake band, ac- 
companied by a few of the Pillagers and Red Cedar Lake 
band, went against the Sioux in the early part of the winter. 
The Ojibue's killed seventeen men, women and children, and 
wounded about forty more. In one lodge every individual 
was killed." 
2 
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During the next summer Mr. Boutwell visited Mackinaw 
Island. Under date of Monday, twenty-fourth of June, 1 833, 
he writes: " Embarked at ten this morning for Mackinaw. 
We are four barges in all. Three of them belong to Mr. 
Warren, and the fourth is that belonging to the mission and 
Mr. Warren. Our traveling company number in all fifty- 
two, besides a family in a canoe which accompanies us." 

About six o'clock of the evening of the fifth of July the 
party reached Sault S'te Marie. 

The following entries Mr. Boutwell made in his journal : 
u Sabbath, seventh of July — Preached this morning for 
Brother Bingham. 1 The house was well filled. Captain 
Johnston and most of the officers, with one company, at- 
tended. Monday, eighth — Embarked this morning for 
Mackinaw in a canoe, with Rev. Mr. McMurray 2 and Miss 
Charlotte Johnston. We had not proceeded more than 
twelve or fifteen miles when the barge overtook us. Our 
men by this time had become so much intoxicated that we 
did not feel ourselves safe. Miss Johnston took passage 
on Mr. Aitkin's boat, and Mr. McMurray and myself on 
Mr. Warrens." 

On the ninth, Mackinaw was reached, and here was found 
the Rev. David Greene, from Boston, one of the secretaries 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions. After consul- 
tation with the secretary, it was decided that Mr. Boutwell 



1 The Rev. Abel Bingham, a Baptist minister, in 1829 came to Sault S'te 
Marie and established an Indian mission school, and preached to the white 
inhabitants and soldiers of the fort. 

2 Rev. Mr. McMurray was an Episcopal missionary among the Ojibways on 
the Canadian shore of Sault S'te Marie, and soon afterward married Charlotte 
Johnston, the sister of Schoolcraft's wife. The authoress, Mrs. Jameson, who 
visited the Lake Superior region, alludes to these sisters. She writes in 
** Sketches in Canada:" "I am charmed with Mrs. Schoolcraft. The damp, 
tremulous hand, the soft, plaintive voice, the touching expression of her counte- 
nance told too plainly of habitual and resigned suffering. Mrs. Schoolcraft's 
features are more decidedly Indian than those of her sister, Mrs. MacMurray. 
Her accent is slightly foreign, her choice of language pure and remarkably 
elegant.' ' 
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should go to Sandy or Leech Lake, Mr. and Mrs. Campbell l 
and Miss Cook 2 be under Rev. Sherman Hall at La Pointe 
Island, and that Mr. and Mrs. Ayer and Miss Hester 
Crooks 3 should go to Dr. Borup's trading post at Yellow 
Lake. On the twelfth of July the steamboat Enterprise 
arrived from Detroit, and among the passengers were the 
Indian chief Black Hawk, and the prophet, with their sons. 
Black Hawk was then a venerable looking person, dressed 
in a blue frock coat, red leggins, shoes, gloves, a white hat 
and a cane with ivory head. On this day, also, Mr. Boutwell 
officiated at the wedding of the teacher, Frederick Ayer, to 
Elizabeth Taylor, 4 the first marriage ceremony he performed. 
On the twentieth the return voyage was begun, and about 
six of the evening of the twenty-second reached Sault S'te 
Marie. The next evening he passed at Fort Brady, and 
found among the officers two religious persons, Captain 
Johnston and Lieutenant Clendenin. 6 On the twenty-sixth 
he embarked for La Pointe Island, and there arrived on the 
sixteenth of August, and was now very busy in arranging 
to open a mission at Leech Lake. On Wednesday, the 
twenty-first of August, accompanied by E. F. Ely, who was 
to be a teacher at Sandy Lake, he left in a canoe for Fond 
du Lac, and about ten o'clock of the morning of the twenty- 



1 W. R. Campbell and wife arrived at Mackinaw in 1835, but in 1837 retired 
from mission work. 

2 Delia Cooke, born in New Hartford, Conn., in 1794, arrived at Mackinaw in 
August, 1825, went to La Pointe in 1833, Fond du Lac in 1836, and was released 
in July, 1839. 

8 Hester Crooks, the daughter of Ramsay Crooks, the agent of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company, was born in 1817, educated at the Mackinaw mission school, 
and afterward a teacher. She was sprightly, comely, and fond of reading, and 
married Rev. W. T. Boutwell. 

4 Elizabeth Taylor was born in 1803, at Heath, Mass., and in May, 1828, 
became a teacher in Mackinaw mission school. 

5 John M. Clendenin of Pennsylvania entered West Point in 1826; in 1830, 
second lieutenant Second Infantry; first lieutenant, 1838; adjutant, 1 838-1841; 
died Oct. 17, 1842, at Madison Barracks, N. Y. His widow married William 
Holcombe of Stillwater, the first lieutenant governor of Minnesota. 
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third reached the mouth of the St. Louis river, and about 
4 p. m. arrived at Fond du Lac trading post. At this post 
he witnessed a grand medicine dance, which he graphically 
described : 

"Tuesday, August 27th — At an early hour this morning 
the Indians began to assemble in the lodge prepared for 
the grand medicine dance. All dress in their best upon 
such an occasion, and in case they have no best, as it may 
be called, they borrow of whites, half-breeds, Frenchmen, or 
of whom they can. They esteem it no disparagement to 
appear in a borrowed shirt or capote on such occasions. The 
women, also, are as fond of finery as the men, and some- 
times are so fortunate as to procure the loan of an old calico 
frock or handkerchief to hang upon their shoulders. 

"About 10 a. m. I accompanied Mr. Cotte' (Cottay), the 
clerk of the post, to their lodge. It was from fifty to sixty 
feet in length, and eight or ten in breadth. It was com- 
posed principally of birch bark and rush mats, save one end, 
which was chiefly long grass and weeds attached to the poles 
set in the ground, which formed the framework. In the 
centre of the lodge stood a pole, ten or fifteen feet in height, 
stained with vermilion, and passing through the top of the 
lodge. Near this, and without the lodge, the American flag 
was raised, and waved in the air over their heathenish cere- 
monies. 

11 As we entered, all were seated in order, forming a row 
on each side of the lodge, the principal men occupying the 
centre. Near the Menito pole, in the centre, stood a post 
four feet high, stained with vermilion, in the top of which 
an eagle's quill was set, which turned in every breeze as if 
on a pivot. In a line with the pole, at equal distances, say 
fifteen feet, three oblong stones were set endwise in the 
ground, the tops of which were covered with the down of 
feathers. Near each of these stones a kettle of food was 
placed. No sooner were we seated than a little boy was 
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directed to bring each of us a handful of tobacco, already 
cut and mixed with kinnikinic, the leaves of a vine that runs 
upon the ground, and which they use with tobacco. All 
were painted, and most of them ornamented. * * * 
Some of the men and old women had their heads orna- 
mented with eagle quills, long black fox tails, strips of red 
and black cloth, etc. Many had silver arm bands and 
brooches upon their heads and breasts, and the ears filled 
with small silver bobs; nor is it rare to see a knob or a ring 
thrust through the nose. 

"This dance, as I was informed, was made for the pur- 
pose of initiating one or two squaws into some of the higher 
mysteries of their grand medicine, and for which they must 
pay a handsome fee. I witnessed the ceremonies upon ad- 
mitting one of them, but to describe all, or even the half, of 
the nonsense, for such it would appear to any intelligent 
individual, is utterly impossible. 

"The ceremony commenced by the beating of the drum, 
shaking of the rattle, and singing. By-and-by some eight 
or ten took their places before the musicians, if I may so 
speak, and commenced their hop, instead of dance, for it 
was merely a resting of the weight of the body upon one of 
the toes and keeping time to the beats of the monotonous 
drum, held in one hand, beat with a stick held in the other. 
The motion of the body was similar to that of an . accom- 
plished rope dancer, save that in the hop they moved in a 
line to the right and left a few feet. Spruce boughs were 
now nicely spread upon the ground, upon which a few 
yards of stroud and small blankets were spread, and upon 
which the old squaw was seated, with a man resting on his 
knees in her rear, and his hands resting upon her shoulders. 
This was to support her while the great medicine men ex- 
hibited the power of their medicine sacks upon her. 

"All was now ready, when four men and an old squaw, 
with their sacks, having marched or danced round the whole 
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of the lodge five times, all of a sudden were seized with a 
terrible coughing and choking. As they reached the part 
of the lodge occupied by the old woman, each threw up a 
small shell, the shape of a snail. In case of difficulty a medi- 
cine sack was applied to the back of the neck, which soon 
relieved the person. All having thus exhibited their ability 
to swallow and vomit up the shell, they passed round ex- 
hibiting it. As they came round to the old squaw, each 
pretended (whether actually or not, I don't know) to swal- 
low it a second time, when all fell upon their faces, insensi- 
ble, in which position they remained for a minute, when all 
rose as well as before. Each in turn now made a short 
harangue, after which they passed round the lodge, utter- 
ing the most horrid yells, jumping and exhibiting every im- 
aginable gesture. The one in advance, as he approached 
the old squaw, gave a nod, with the head of his sack, when 
she would exhibit the twitchings of a person feeling an 
electric shock. In this manner four exhibited the hidden 
power of the medicine in his sack, and in every case the 
effect was precisely the same — the old woman entirely re- 
covering during the intervals of the exhibition — till the 
fifth, an old man, came to try the virtue of his hidden power 
in a mole-skin, which, fortunately, he charged so heavily that 
the old squaw pitched head foremost upon her face, and, 
with her arms stretched out, lay as if dead. 

"As they had succeeded in killing her, the next thing 
was to resuscitate her. The drums beat, the rattles shook, 
and all gathered around. The sacks were placed upon the 
back of the neck and shoulders, and two men, one at each 
arm, gently raised the body a few inches, when it so recov- 
ered as not to need their aid. The old squaw now rose 
and joined in the dance, as bright and well as before. All 
were now seated, when the old squaw, followed by her hus- 
band, picked up the blankets upon which she sat and pre- 
sented them to the five who had finished their course of 
strong medicine upon her." 
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Upon the tenth of September, 1833, Mr. Boutwell and 
E. F. Ely, the teacher, left the Fond du Lac post for their 
fields of labor, and upon the nineteenth Sandy Lake was 
reached, where Frederick Ayer had taught school during 
the last winter. Mr. Ely remained here, at Mr. Aitkin's trad- 
ing post, while Boutwell, accompanied by a clerk, W. Dav- 
enport, and Francois Brunet, proceeded to Leech Lake, 
where they arrived on the third of October. Here was a 
trader's log store, 20 x 30 feet, and a log house for the trader, 
22x26 feet, and for a time Boutwell slept in the store but 
afterwards Jived in a lodge. On the seventeenth of Octo- 
ber he was visited by a chief, of whom he writes: "Kiji 
Osaie came in to-day. The Elder Brother, as he is called; 
the same as Frere aine' in French. He is considered the 
best Indian on Leech Lake, and possesses much more in- 
fluence than Eshkibogikos, the older chief. He was dressed 
in a blue frock coat, linen shirt and black silk handkerchief. 
Two large silver medals hung on his right breast, one tied 
with blue and the other with scarlet ribbon. His dress and 
demeanor gave him the air of a civilized, rather than sav- 
age, man. He has three wives, only one of whom, however, 
at present lives with him. 

"Saturday, October 19th — Started this morning to visit 
our neighbor at the bottom of the bay, two miles distant 
This is the opposition in charge of Mr. Johnston. I visited 
Francis Brunet (Brunay) at Point aux Pins, about three 
miles distant, around the bay. Mr. Brunet occupies the 
house belonging to Guelle Plat alias Eshkibogikos." 

The next day Mr. Aitkin arrived from Sandy Lake with 
a letter from teacher E. F. Ely. As Christmas approached 
Mr. Boutwell learned that the principal trader at Sandy 
Lake, who had a family at Fond du Lac, had violated the 
laws of Christian civilization by keeping an Indian concu- 
bine, and he was much discouraged. 
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On Thursday, the sixth of March, 1834, he wrote in his 
journal: "This evening, to my great joy, brought Brother 
Ely to my aid, from Sandy Lake, where he has passed the 
winter, in a school which it was deemed best to suspend for 
the present, from the fact that the season has arrived when 
the children must accompany their parents to the sugar 
camps." 

On the twenty-third of April he left for Sandy Lake, to 
go from thence to Fort Snelling to procure supplies. He 
arrived there on Monday, the fifth of May, about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

He writes, under date of sixth of May: "The steamboat 
Warrior came to anchor at this place this morning. This 
afternoon I boarded her to ascertain the authenticity of the 
report that there were missionaries on board. I visited the 
cabin, but recognized no countenance with which I was 
familiar. Among other passengers, there were two young 
men whose demeanor attracted my attention. I made bold 
to open a conversation with them, touching matters of gen- 
eral interest, such as the health of the cities and the lower 
Mississippi, where the cholera made such ravages last season, 
and the progress of vegetation, remarking the striking 
change between this vicinity and that of Leech Lake, seven 
or eight hundred miles northwest, which I had just left. 
This indirect hint that I was from the interior called forth 
the remark whether I was engaged in the fur trade. To 
which I replied in the negative, observing that my business 
was teaching. This remark awakened an expression, on 
the part of the one with whom I was conversing, that told 
me he was a man of faith and prayer. After one or two 
inquiries, to satisfy their curiosity, I invited the two to step 
aside from the rabble and the noise, when I relieved them 
of their anxious suspense, and found, to my surprise and 
joy, that these young men were volunteers in the cause of 
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Indian missions, and had been brought into this field from 
a sense of duty, without the knowledge or direction of any 
missionary board. 

"They are from Washington, Conn.; their names are 
Pond, 1 and they are brothers. How did my heart rejoice 
and bless God to be permitted to meet, under circumstances 
so interesting and peculiar, these dear brothers, who, from 
love to Christ and the poor red man, have come alone into 
this long neglected field. 

"May 7th — Called this morning on my dear Christian 
brethren, and invited them to a walk. We directed our 
course into the wide and beautiful prairie west of the garri- 
son, our hearts glowing with love as we communed by the 
way. We at length reached a thicket of shrubbery; we sat 
down and read a portion of the Saviour's dying love, then 
knelt, and gave united thanks and renewed our consecra- 
tion to his service among the heathen, who loved us and died 
for us. 

"May 8th — The commanding officer, Major Bliss, this 
morning very politely sent me a request to call upon him. 
I was happy to meet his wishes, and gave them a prompt 
attention. After sitting an hour with the major, who mani- 
fested no small degree of interest in the political and moral 
condition of the Indians, and that he should be happy to see 
a mission among the band [Sioux] in this vicinity, he very 
kindly invited me to dine with him. I am much pleased 
with the appearance of his lady, a sensible woman and 
pleasant in conversation." 

Mr. Boutwell left Fort Snelling, on the thirteenth of May, 
for Yellow Lake, where the trading post was in charge of 
Charles W. Borup, and the Indian mission school taught 
by Frederick Ayer and wife and Miss Hester Crooks. 

1 Samuel and Gideon H. Pond will always be remembered as pioneer 
missionaries among the Sioux. The former still lives, at Shakopee, Minn., in 
the first house of sawed lumber erected above Fort Snelling in the valley of 
the Minnesota river. 
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On Tuesday, the twentieth of May, at nine in the morning, 
he reached the Yellow Lake trading post and breakfasted 
with the Borup family, after which, Dr. Borup and wife 1 
walked with him to the house of the missionary, Frederick 
Ayer, a mile distant. The next day he began a journey to 
La Pointe Island, which he reached on the second of June, 
and on the nineteenth Edward F. Ely arrived from Sandy 
Lake with the trader, William Aitkin. Four days after this, 
in company with Mr. Ely, he went back to Yellow Lake, and 
on the thirtieth arrived at the mission station of Mr. Ayer. 
Here he spent four weeks in arranging with Mr. Ayer an 
Ojibway grammar, revising some translations, and in read- 
ing the heart of Miss Hester Crooks, who had expressed a 
willingness to be his life partner and dwell among the sav- 
ages of Leech Lake. 

On the evening of the twenty-ninth of July, with Mr. 
Ayer, he again began the journey to La Pointe, which was 
reached in four days. On the twenty-seventh of August he 
left for Yellow Lake to take Miss Hester Crooks, his chosen 
helpmeet, to Fond du Lac, where they were to be married 
by his old friend, classmate and associate missionary, the Rev. 
Sherman Hall. On this day he writes in his journal : "The 
idea of attempting to keep house alone, do my own cooking, 
washing and mending, sustain a school, with the care of pro- 
viding and building, not to mention the exposure of my 
character among a people so licentious and destitute of vir- 
tue, all seemed to demand that I should have a wife." 

On the first of September he said good-bye to his friends 
at Yellow Lake, and, with his intended, embarked on a unique 
wedding tour, as extracts from his journal will show: 



1 Elizabeth Beaulieu, who married Charles W. Borup, was the daughter of 
Basil Beaulieu, a voyageur who lived for many years at La Pointe. She was 
educated at the Mackinaw mission school, and by her correct deportment 
secured the affection of her teachers. Her kind and dignified bearing in 
later years is still remembered among the older citizens of St. Paul. 
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" Monday, September ist — As I had not a moment to lose 
in fulfilling an engagement to meet Brother Hall at Fond du 
Lac, I requested Hester to leave this afternoon. About i 
p. m. all was ready, and, after prayer, Hester and myself, ac- 
companied by Brother Town, 1 took leave of Brother Ayer 
and family. 

"Monday, September 8th — Mouth of the River Brule'. 
Reached here about 9 a. m., and was rejoiced to find 
Brother Hall. In descending this stream, my men have 
been obliged to wade a large part of the distance. Brother 
Town and myself have been in the water, from morn till 
night, for three days. Our canoe has suffered many disas- 
ters, and for a great part of the way was in a sinking con- 
dition. 

"Wednesday, 10th — Have been wind-bound here for 
three days. This p. m. it fell, so that we ventured to em- 
bark, but the breakers often dashed into our canoe." 

About 2 p. m. the wedding party reached the Fond du 
Lac trading post. As the clothes of the groom, like those of 
the man in the nursery ditty, were all tattered and forlorn, 
Mr. Ely, who was to pass the winter here, and had a good 
suit of clothes, suggested that they should be worn by 
Mr. Boutwell at the wedding. 

The ceremony took place at eight o'clock that evening, 
the Rev. Sherman Hall officiating, in the presence of E. F. 
Ely, Trader Aitkin's family, the clerk, Cotte', and several 
voyageurs. After the service there was an entertainment, 
and the refreshments consisted of tea and doughnuts, which 
had been prepared by the wives of some of the voyageurs. 

The next morning the newly married pair began their 
arduous journey into the wilderness, and Mr. Hall returned 
to his mission at La Pointe Island. The bride and groom 
did not reach any beds of roses during the journey. 

1 Joseph Town, a native of Jacksonville, 111., was an assistant to the 
missionaries. 
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Under date of seventeenth of September, Mr. Boutwell 
writes: "Met Mr. Aitkin, just as we were entering the 
Savannah river, on his way to La Pointe. He tells me there 
is no rice, and the prospect of a hard winter, but I will trust 
the God who hath hitherto spread my table in the wilder- 
ness." 

The next day, he adds: "My dear Hester, like a true 
heart, followed me through mud and water, half-leg deep, 
to the place where the canoe is put into the portage path." 

After a voyage of forty-three days, exposed to wind, rain 
and snow, on the ninth of October he reached his resting 
place at Leech Lake ; and, thankful and cheerful, he wrote : 
"God has blessed me and my dear wife with health, and in 
safety and mercy brought us to our field of labor." On 
the thirteenth is the following entry in his journal : "Took 
my wife and effects this morning and moved to my lodge. 
I can verily say, that even in a wigwam, there is domestic 
peace and happiness. Mr. Davenport, the clerk, and his 
wife, are very kind, and invited us to stay with them until 
our house is prepared, but there are so many Indians com- 
ing and going, and so much confusion, I think it better to 
be more retired." 

Under date of second of December, is writen: "Quit 
my bark lodge to-day for a log, mud-walled cottage. Our 
windows, which are deer-skin, emit a very imperfect light, 
scarcely sufficient to enable one to read. Our bed, and 
table, is a mat spread on the floor." 

On the twenty-ninth of December, with Mr. Davenport, 
each furnished with a dog train, he left Leech Lake, two 
hours before day, to visit Belanger, a sub-trader, at a lake in 
the vicinity, and on the last day of the year Belanger and 
his son accompanied them, on the return, with two horses, 
one of which Mr. Boutwell bargained for to help him 
in his work. On the fourth of March, 1835, Mr. Daven- 
port brought him a list of his fall and winter furs, with the 
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market prices, and asked him to make out the value 
in dollars and cents, and found $6,525.50 to be the 
amount. This embraced only the furs he had collected, ex- 
clusive of those of George Bonga, a clerk at Two Lakes, 
three days' march distant. Mr. Davenport's furs were thus 
classified : 

Furs collected, winter of 1834-35, at Leech Lake: 



Rats, first size 15,000 at 18c 

Rats, second size 10,000 at i2#c 

Rats, third size 5,000 at 2c 

Bear 200 at $5.00 

Otters 100 at $5.00 

Martens ~ 400 at $1.50 



Minks 200 at 33c 

Beaver 20 lbs. at $5.00 

Fishers 70 at J 1.50 

Raccoons 50 at 20c 

Lynx 3 at $1.50 

Fox 3 at $1.00 



The spring hunt, it was expected, would be one-half or 
two-thirds more, and of superior quality. On the twentieth 
of March Mr. Boutwell was obliged to ask Kiji Osaie, or 
Elder Brother, to speak to the young Indian men in regard 
to his horse, which was now seldom seen, growing out of 
their resdess desire to ride. They were called in to smoke, 
and the chief thus addressed them : 

"Men! I am going to speak to you, young men, ho! 
These are not my words, but I speak as I am desired. The 
one in whose house we are sets this tobacco before you, ho ! 
Now, you must not think that I look upon myself as one 
great. I hardly dared to look up to him, for I thought he 
would not notice me. It was not I that first looked upon 
him as my friend, but he first called me so, and he is my 
brother and your brother. Ho ! I think little of poor me; 
I am nothing, and still he calls me his friend. You know, 
men, we are thought foolish, because some of our boys are 
so. He called you men, not children, for they are young, 
and care for nothing. They are children; but you are a 
great deal older, and therefore know better than our little 
children. It is not because he dislikes you that he has sent 
for you this day. He says he likes to have you come and 
visit him. He always gives us a plug of tobacco to smoke; 
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therefore he does not hate us, but loves us. He treats us 
better than our trader, and what can we of Leech Lake say 
against him ? 

"He is still, and we see he lives still, very still, and now 
he asks of you one thing, only one thing, and that is that 
you let his horse alone. Ho! We will not be like disobedi- 
ent children. He sets before you some water, Leech Lake 
water, our own water, to drink. Drink ! Now you must 
consider him as a. friend. He treats us better than those we 
serve. We are poor, very poor ; he pities us ; why should 
we meddle with his animals? We must not. Ho! This is 
all the reason that you were sent for, this day, to come to 
smoke." 

The next day Mr. Boutwell, with his wife, went to visit the 
Elder Brother, whose lodge was distant a mile and a half, 
and found him, with an Indian called White Devil, engaged 
in a sweat The latter was troubled on account of the sick- 
ness then prevailing among the children, and had made a 
sweating lodge. It was about six feet in diameter, covered 
with blankets and deer-skins. In the centre were red-hot 
stones, upon which water was poured to create steam. Its 
covering was very tight, to prevent the escape of vapor. 
Here they addressed all their different spirits and begged 
they would allay the sickness. One of the many spirits 
invoked seemed to be a fish in Lake Superior, half black, 
half white. 

On the eighth of June, 1835, Mr. Boutwell and wife 
started on a journey to La Pointe and there arrived about 
the close of the month. On the twenty-seventh of July 
there came, in one of Mr. Warren's boats, from Mackinaw, 
Frederick Baraga, 1 a Roman Catholic priest, for the pur- 



1 Frederick Baraga was an Austrian, born in 1797; was the pioneer Roman 
Catholic priest of modern times, on the shores of Lake Superior. He was 
true to his convictions, and was made bishop and vicar apostolic of Michigan. 
He published an Ojibway grammar and dictionary, and in 1868 died. 
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pose of establishing a mission at La Pointe Island. In his 
journal, Mr. Boutwell describes him as civil and grave, ob- 
serving the proprieties of life. The priest purchased Mr. 
Warren's old store for one hundred and fifty dollars, and, 
pulling down the building, the Canadian voyageurs and 
half-breeds carried the logs to a site where they were used 
in erecting a chapel. 

A guide book, published in 1884, with the title "Summer 
Tours via the Great Lakes," has thrown a halo around this 
building, and solemnly asserts: "The church still stands, a 
portion of it being the identical log structure built by Pere 
Marquette." It is thus that myths creep into history, and, 
like moths in cloth, are difficult to expel. 

On the fourth of August, the wife of Mr. Boutwell gave 
birth to her first born, who was baptized at the mission 
house with the name of Elizabeth Antoinette. 1 On the 
fourteenth of September the return to Leech Lake was com- 
menced, and on Friday, the ninth of October, Mr. Boutwell 
wrote: "Reached our log cabin home, and a desirable one 
it is, too, after a voyage of twenty-five days. The Lord has 
been gracious in preserving our lives and health. Scarcely 
has our dear little babe, not ten weeks old, suffered, though 
she has fallen from her mother s back, in the portages, and 
once into the Mississippi. So true it is the hairs of our 
head are all numbered, and not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without our Heavenly Fathers notice." 

Ramsay Crooks, the father of Mrs. Boutwell, and the 
representative of the American Fur Company, while visiting 
La Pointe on business, on journeying, wrote to Mr. Bout- 
well, about this time, several letters. 

1 She was adopted by her uncle in New Hampshire, and developed into a 
gifted woman. She married Rollins Parkhurst of Milton, N. H., who died of 
consumption, and left two children, Marie Antoinette and La Forest Crooks. 
The widow for several years belonged to the Brooklyn Registry of Nurses, 
with the expectation of graduating in medicine. She had a sanitarium at 
Saratoga, N. Y., where she gratuitously treated many poor people. Latterly 
she passed winters in the South, and in January, 1890, died. 
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"La Pointe, 15 Oct'r, 1835. 

"My Good Friend: I duly received your note, precisely 
a month ago, and then little imagined I would address you 
from La Pointe. I have not, however, been an idler here, 
and trust my labours of this year will facilitate our opera- 
tions in future. 

"The vessel 1 has made her third trip successfully, and will 
sail again to-morrow morning, weather permitting. She 
brought up quite an accession to the establishment of our 
worthy friend Mr. Hall. * * * I was sorry to see you 
set out at so late a season, with our dear Hester in so weak 
a condition, but the weather has generally been so bland 
that my fears have given place to brighter anticipations, 
and I hope to learn that you not only reached Leech Lake 
without suffering, but that the voyage has been pleasant and 
beneficial. * * * Tell Hester Mrs. Borup has continued 
her unremitting kindness towards me in keeping me com- 
fortable in my room, and tell her, also, that to her I leave the 
grateful task of thanking Mrs. B — — for all her goodness. 
To Miss Josette 2 please offer my respects, give my love to 
Hester, and kiss the dear baby often for, 

"Yours sincerely, 

"Ram'y Crooks." 

On the twenty-eighth of January, 1836, the babe was very 
ill, and saliva flowed freely from her mouth, and it was dis- 
covered that she had been poisoned by one of the Indian 
children, but by the administration of emetics her life was 
preserved. On the thirtieth of May, the chief Big Cloud 
arrived from Rainy Lake, bringing with him a twelve-gallon 
keg of liquor. Not an hour elapsed before he called the 
Indians to drink, and they soon began to dance around the 

1 The sailing vessel of the fur company arrived, on her first trip, at La Pointe, 
on the twentieth of August. 

3 Josette Pyett had accompanied Mrs. Boutwell to assist her in caring for 
the infant, and returned in the spring. 
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grave of the old man's grandchild, and then they began to 
fight and stab each other with their knives. On Friday, the 
twenty-fourth of June, Mr. Boutwell writes: "This morn- 
ing exhibited such a scene as I never before witnessed — a 
fight between two women, the Big Cloud's wife, and one of 
the Soldier's daughters. It commenced in blackguarding 
upon an immodest subject The Big Cloud's wife is uni- 
versally known as one of the vilest of prostitutes ; she and 
her husband have murdered three or four children as soon 
as they were born. This was thrown in her face, till at length 
she became so angry she took a stick of wood, upon which 
she had been sitting, and with all her might laid it on to the 
other s head. Then commenced the battle ; each took the 
other by the hair and pulled till both fell. Then they began 
tearing each other's clothes. The Big Cloud's wife was soon 
naked, so that her little girl was obliged to carry her a 
blanket. The Soldier's daughter fell under, but soon got 
the mastery, when the old Cloud came out, and though 
against their custom for a man to interfere, he would have 
done so had not the others desisted. When set free his 
wife seized my axe, which was at the door, but the Soldier's 
daughter took it from her. My wife now went and begged 
them to desist from fighting before her door, and thus the 
affray ended." 

The following letter of Ramsay Crooks refers to the voy- 
age to Leech Lake with the first born : 

"New York, 6 July, 1836. 

" My Good Friend : It was with no ordinary satisfaction 
I received your much esteemed favor of seventeenth De- 
cember, and that of your dear wife the following day. 

"The state of her health, at the time you left La Pointe, 
made me quite uneasy, and it was with the greatest happi- 
ness I learned that though the voyage to your winter sta- 
tion was a hard one, it nevertheless reinvigorated your good 
3 
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Hester. The dear little baby, too, seems to have gained by 
the change of air, for her mother tells me she was able to 
hold a spoon!!, and I sincerely pray she may long be more 
in want of that, than of the doctor's advice. 

" I regret your journey inland was not, in every particular, 
what you wished. * * * I only got here the last of 
November, having come nearly all the way from La Pointe 
in storms and snow-squalls, though without accident. 

"My poor dear boy (the youngest), who had suffered so 
much all summer, I found reduced to a skeleton, and his 
mother exhausted with incessant watching. I relieved her 
all I could, by sitting up generally half the night, till, be- 
tween that and my daily duties, I became completely worn 
down. Our dear babe was removed to a better world the 
fifth of April, but neither my wife nor myself have yet re- 
covered from the effects of watching. * * * Kiss your 
sweet Antoinette for me, give my love to your dear better- 
half, and believe me, 

"Sincerely and affectionately, 

"Ram'y Crooks/' 

During the first week in September, J. N. Nicollet 1 passed 
a week with Mr. Boutwell. He said he had visited and dis- 
covered five inlets to Elk or Itasca Lake. 

The savages, when they discovered that the astronomer 
was nothing but a poor scholar, with neither medals, nor 
beef, nor flags to present, and constantly peeping through 
a tube into the heavens, became very unruly. In his re- 

*Jean Nicolas Nicollet, born in 1786, in a small town in France, with no early 
advantages, rose to eminence as a man of science. Before he was ten years 
old he gained his living by playing on the flute and violin, and then was ap- 
prentice to a watchmaker, occupying leisure hours in mathematical and astro- 
nomical studies. In 1817 he was appointed librarian of the Paris observatory, 
and in 182 1 discovered a comet. Four years later he received the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor. In 1832 he came to America, and through Mr. Poinsett, 
the accomplished secretary of war, in 1836 received an appointment to make 
astronomical and geographical observations in the upper Mississippi Valley. 
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port to the United States Government, Nicollet alludes to 
the Indian missionary in these words: "On the fourth day 
he arrived, and although totally unknown to each other 
previously, a sympathy arose, growing out of the precari- 
ous circumstances under which we were both placed, and to 
which he had been much longer exposed than myself. This 
feeling, from the kind attentions he paid me, soon ripened 
into affectionate gratitude." 

Under date of eighth of December, 1836, is this entry in 
Mr. Boutwell's journal: "Mr. Davenport returned to-day 
from Red Cedar Lake, and brings us intelligence of a most 
shocking event which occurred at that place on the sixth 
instant. Mr. Aitkin's oldest son, in charge of the post, was 
shot dead by an Indian, about four hours before Mr. Dav- 
enport arrived. The circumstances, as related to me, are 
as .follows : One of the common men had a wife of bad 
fame, and this Indian had become attached to her, and 
formed the plan of killing her husband. Alfred and his 
men had been to Red Lake, and returned the evening be- 
fore. He told his men they must start in the morning for 
Lac Winipeck. The woman, at night, told her husband 
that the Indian was always after her. To get his wife out 
of the way he concluded to take her along with him to Lac 
Winipeck. They started early. Alfred remained with one 
man and a lad of sixteen. In the course of the morning 
the man came in and told Alfred that an Indian was cutting 
his store door with an axe. Alfred opened the door and 

In 1838 he made a second tour in Minnesota, bringing with him the late Gen. 
J. C. Fremont as assistant, who had just received his commission as a second 
lieutenant. When he returned to Washington to make up his report, with Hasler* 
the head of the coast survey, and young Fremont, he lived for some time in a 
rented house on Capitol Hill, and was cared for by a French cook and other 
servants. In 1851 his health began to fail, and when Fremont, in October, was 
married to the daughter of Senator Thomas H. Benton, he could not be present, 
and the bride was taken to see him in Baltimore where he was sick. A few 
months after this he came to Washington, on business, and stopped at a hotel, 
where, one day, to the sorrow of his friends, he was found dead, in bed. 
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told the Indian to desist, but he paid no attention. Alfred 
went and took the axe from him ; the Indian took his gun, 
which he had hid, and committed the horrible deed. The 
Indian supposed Alfred was the cause of sending away the 
man's wife. He had loaded his gun with the determination 
of killing the woman. 

"Friday, Jan. 12, 1837 — About 10 o'clock Sabbath even- 
ing Mr. Aitkin arrived with three or four men from Sandy 
Lake. He immediately sent to Lac Winipeck for men to 
join his party here. On Wednesday, the 10th, I started 1 with 
him for Red Cedar Lake to apprehend the murderer, ac- 
companied by ten half-breeds, six Frenchmen, the clerk of 
the post, Big Cloud, and Mr. Morrison. 2 We encamped 
near the borders of Red Cedar Lake. Left at midnight 
and proceeded to Grand Island, where we left our dog-trains, 
and reached the Indian encampment an hour before day. 
Secreted ourselves until daylight, when we sallied forth and 
came upon the Indians while they were yet asleep. Secured 
first the axes, guns and knives; and then took the murderer 
without resistance and brought him to Leech Lake. 

"Saturday, 14th — As Indians are arriving, we thought 
best to send the criminal on to Sandy Lake, while Mr. Ait- 
kin remained to see the chief, for whom he had sent, and to 
whom he wished to make some communication. Yesterday 



1 William Aitkin wrote to Agent Schoolcraft : "Our friend Mr. Boutwell 
joined the party with his musket on his shoulder, as a man and a Christian, 
for he knew it was a righteous cause." 

2 Allan Morrison was, in 1849, a member of the First Minnesota Legislature. 
He came to the Indian country, in 182 1, with his brother William. Ramsay 
Crooks, in a letter to Robert Stuart, dated Dec. 5, 1821, alludes to him. He 
writes: "Mr. [William] Morrison leaves Montreal about the, middle of Decem- 
ber for Fond du Lac. He takes up his brother, who he says is only fit for an 
Indian trader, and hopes by his taking the preparatory steps towards becoming 
a citizen that Colonel Boyd will allow him to go in, and then you will arrange 
for him on the footing of an apprentice. Morrison will next year establish 
the Rainy Lake post, and will trade as near as possible to the boundary line. 
Have engaged him [William] for four years, at a salary of $1,400 a year." 
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morning five armed men started with him, but, strange as it 
may seem, at mid-day, and on the open lake, he made his 
escape. 

"Friday, 20th — About two o'clock last evening the 
second party returned, having pursued the murderer six 
days. On seeing the party approach, his two brothers took 
him on their backs, as his feet were frozen, and fled until 
fatigue and hunger compelled them to return. 

"Saturday, 21st — Mr. Aitkin 1 left this morning for Sandy 
Lake with the murderer, accompanied by a party of men. 
F. Brunet is to receive two hundred dollars for his services 
in apprehending the murderer the second time. The rest 
of the party are to receive five hundred dollars, which is to 
be distributed at Mr. Aitkin's discretion. If the American 
Fur Company refuses to cancel the above I pledged to as- 
sume one-half on my own responsibility.' ' 

About 4 p. m., on the sixteenth of April, Mr. Boutwell 
writes: "My dear wife presented me with a fine boy," and 
on the fourteenth of May he embarked with his family and 
arrived at Fond du Lac on the twenty-sixth of June, where 
he left his family with the mission teacher, Edmund F. Ely, 2 
and on the sixth of July, with the trader Aitkin, started for 
Fort Snelling to attend the conference for a treaty with the 
Ojibways. 8 With much difficulty a treaty was made and 

1 On the twentieth of February, 1837, Aitkin arrived with the murderer at 
Fort Snelling, and he was obliged to wait until May, when the court met at 
Prairie du Chien. The trial of the Ojibway at this session of court is said to 
have been the first murder case under the code of Wisconsin Territory. The 
jury, having been charged, was locked up two nights, and on the morning of the 
third day brought in a verdict of not guilty, and the Indian was discharged. 

2 Edmund F. Ely, born Aug. 3, 1809, at North Willraham, Mass., arrived at 
Sandy Lake, September, 1833; Fond du Lac, August, 1834; married, at La 
Pointe, Aug. 30, 1835, Catherine Bissell; at Pokeguma, 1839. After being re- 
leased from mission service lived for several years at Saint Paul, then moved 
to Oneota, a suburb of Duluth. From the Lake Superior region he went to the 
Pacific Coast, and there died. The town of Ely, Minn., bears his name. 

*By this treaty the Ojibways ceded their lands between the Saint Croix and 
Mississippi rivers, and thus the pine forests were opened to adventurous 
pioneers. 
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signed on Sunday, the thirtieth of July, and that night 1 land 
speculators began to leave Fort Snelling to make claims on 
the ceded Indian lands. 

On the last day of July, with the traders Warren and 
Aitkin, Mr. Boutwell left Fort Snelling, and on the fourth 
of August reached the Falls of the Saint Croix river, where 
were found two log cabins already erected by speculators. 
At noon, on the tenth of August, 1837, La Pointe Island of 
Lake Superior was reached, and about the . same time Mr. 
Ely came from Fond du Lac, with his wife and children, and 
on the following Sunday, after a sermon by the Rev. Sher- 
man Hall, the second child was christened with the name of 
Ramsay Crooks. 2 On the eighteenth of August, with his fam- 
ily, he departed from La Pointe, and at about nine o'clock of 
the evening of the twenty-fourth reached the Fond du Lac post 
on the banks of the Saint Louis river. As the Pillagers of 
Leech Lake had shown a continued opposition to Christian 
civilization, it was arranged that Mr. Boutwell should, for 
a time, remain at this point. The next year he went to the 
Pokeguma mission of Snake river, where he received the 
following letters : 

"La Pointe, 8 Sept., 1838. 

"My Good Friend: I am at length here, and have re- 
ceived your much esteemed letter of twenty-ninth July, by 
which I regret to see your departure from this point was in 
some degree expedited, in the expectation of seeing me, in the 
country, where your duty has called you. I am the more 



1 On Sunday night, Franklin Steele, Dr. Fitch, Jeremiah Russell and a Mr. 
Maginnis left Fort Snelling for the Falls of Saint Croix, in a birch bark canoe 
paddled by eight men, and reached there about noon on Monday, and com- 
menced a log cabin to hold a claim. Steele and Maginnis stopped here while 
Fitch went to Sunrise river to search for pine land, and Russell pushed on to 
Snake river. 

2 Ramsay Crooks Boutwell, born May 16, 1837, at Leech Lake. After he 
was two years of age lived with his uncle in New Hampshire. As a young 
man, taught school for a short period. Served during the Civil War in a New 
Hampshire regiment, and now lives at Nashua, N. H. 
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pained by this disappointment, as I am deprived the pleas- 
ure of seeing your good self, your excellent wife and your 
dear little ones, and know not when I can safely count on 
that happiness, for my stay here may be so long as to com- 
pel me to return direct to Mackinac. Your presence here 
at this time would have been important to me in a business 
point of view, for upon your upright testimony I might be 
able to correct many abuses among our people in this re* 
gion. * * • Your residence in the country of our Fond 
du Lac department has afforded you the opportunity of 
observing the conduct of our agents, especially that of our 
head man, who does not enjoy a very enviable reputation. 
* * * Our affairs are in a horrid condition in this region, 
and a remedy that will cure must be applied. 

"This is committed to the care of Mr. Franchere, 1 who 
goes to the Mississippi to assist Mr. Aitkin at the payment 
to the Chippewas, at Crow Wing river. The people who 
accompany Mr. Franchere will perhaps . return from St. 
Croix. By them you can write me. I will write again by 
the next opportunity. With kisses for your dear children, 
and affectionate regards to your good Hester, believe me, 

" Sincerely yours, 

"Ram'y Crooks." 

"La Pointe, 11 Septr., 1838. 
"My Good Friend: I received your much esteemed 
letter of third instant, and avail myself of the return of 
the Indian to assure you, that though you have good 
reason to complain of my long silence, it was not caused 
by any diminution of regard, and I trust the few lines I 
sent you by Mr. Franchere immediately on my arrival 
here will satisfy you of the affection I entertain for you 
and yours. * * * Whenever you are at liberty to visit 

1 Gabriel Franchere was one of the trusted deputies of the fur company. 
In 1854 he published a book entitled " Voyage to the North West Coast of 
America, 1811-14; or, The First American Settlement on- the Pacific.' ' 
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your friends in New England I will cheerfully secure for 
yourself and family a free passage to Detroit. Mr. Hall, 
however, informs me that you will not undertake the jour- 
ney this year, but I shall make provision for you, whether it 
be next year or any other time. I am, however, exceed- 
ingly anxious to see you, as intimated in my last, and have 
said so to Mr. Hall, without assigning to him any specific 
reason for my wish. And, as you or Mr. Seymour 1 
must come here this autumn, he informs me, he has prom- 
ised to ask Mr. Seymour to remain in charge, and allow 
you to visit La Pointe. * * * If Mr. Seymour objects 
to your coming here in his stead, I wish you would say to 
him it will particularly oblige me if he will consent to afford 
me the opportunity to see you at this place. When Mr. 
Franchere's men return from St. Peters you might come 
with them ; the sooner, the better. I am interrupted every 
moment in making this hasty scrawl, and as the bearer is 
waiting for it, I .must conclude. Kiss your good Hester 
and your dear littie ones for me, and believe me, with the 
most sincere wishes for their happiness and your own, 

" Most faithfully yours, 

"Ram'y Crooks." 

"La Pointe, 16 Oct'r, 1838. 
"My Good Friend: I have availed myself of every op- 
portunity, since my arrival here, to write you, and hope I 
have, in part, atoned for my previous silence. Mr. Bush- 
nell, our Indian agent, sets out to join his brethren at the 
Falls of St. Croix, to assist at the execution of the Chippewa 
treaty, in looking after which Mr. Aitkin has been so long 
detained at the Southwest that I have lost my chance of go- 
ing down the lake, and shall, in a few days, leave this, by 
way of the Riviere Brule', for St. Croix. 

1 John L. Seymour, born in 1811, at Plymouth, Conn., came to Mackinaw in 
1833, and in September, 1834, went to Yellow Lake, and in May, 1836, removed 
to Pokeguma. 
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"You may expect me in eight or ten days, and I give this 
a chance of arriving at Pokeguma before me. Kiss your 
dear children for me, assure your good Hester of my sin- 
cere regards, and believe me, 

"Yours most truly, 

"Ram'y Crooks/' 

"Falls of the Saint Croix, 

Monday, 12 November, 1838. 

" My Dear Hester : I arrived here yesterday afternoon, 
in eight days' travel from La Pointe, and had the happiness 
to meet your excellent husband engaged in his appropriate 
duties of the day, and the satisfaction was greater, perhaps, 
because it was, to me, wholly unexpected, as I had under- 
stood Mr. Seymour was to have attended the treaty. I am, 
however, painfully disappointed in being denied the pleasure 
I have so long promised myself in seeing you and your dear 
little ones, but it has pleased Providence to send the winter 
upon us prematurely, and puts it out of my power to visit 
Pokeguma at present. 

"Business with Messrs. Aitkin and Franchere, of consid- 
erable importance, impels me to set forward to St. Peters 
[Mendota] without delay, in the hope of still overtaking 
them there, as I learn there is a probability of their waiting 
my arrival at that place, and, seriously as I regret it, I must 
forego the gratification of kissing your dear little Antoinette 
and my interesting namesake. 

"My intention was to have come by the River Brule', had 
the season permitted the execution of my purpose, and I 
had packed in a box, for you, to bring with me, a merino 
cloth cloak, a stout warm shawl, two French calico dresses, 
a doll for dear Antoinette, and a small box of bunch rai- 
sins. These I had hoped to present in person, but having 
come all the way, by land, from Lake Superior, I was obliged 
to leave the box at La Pointe, in charge of our friend Dr. 
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Borup, who has promised to send it to you by the first 

opportunity, and I hope, though it will reach you late, you 

will receive all in good order. 

" Mrs. Borup has returned to La Pointe. She remained 

at Grand River only a few weeks, and came back laboring 

under the effects of the ague and fever, and quite willing to 

prefer health, with only whitefish and potatoes for food, to 

sickness and comparative luxury in Michigan. Poor Mrs. 

Borup lost her youngest child at Grand River. * * * 

Kiss your dear children often, for me, and believe me ever, 

my dear Hester, 

"With sincere affection, 

Ram'y Crooks." 

After Mr. Crooks reached the fur company's trading 
post, at the mouth of the Saint Peters, now Minnesota, river, 
he wrote to Mr. Boutwell : 

"Saint Peters, 28 Novr., 1838. 

" My Good Friend : I hope you got home with less labour 
than I came here from the Falls of St. Croix. The hills 
you described on your way from the treaty could not have 
been so bad as those we passed, and I pity, with sincerity, 
any unfortunate mortal who is compelled to traverse that 
region. 

"At the end of two days we had only made fourteen 
miles, but the ice then served us as a pretty firm road, and 
we arrived here Sunday afternoon, the eighteenth instant. 

"On my way, near Lake St. Croix, I heard Mr. Aitkin 
was not far off, and the Six was good enough to send one 
of his people, express, with a letter I wrote him. He and 
Mr. Fairbanks joined us the next afternoon, came here with 
me, and still remain, but the latter, with George Bonga 1 , 

1 George Bonga's ancestors were negro slaves who belonged to Capt. 
Daniel Robertson, the British commandant at Mackinaw. In the parish 
register, of the old Roman Catholic church, preserved at Mackinaw Island, is 
the following marriage notice : "1794, June 25th, Jean Bonga and Jeanne." 
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start to-morrow morning for Sandy Lake. With Mr. Aitkin 
I have arranged the matter of the $28,000 in a way I deem 
perfectly reasonable, though manifestly not to his liking, 
but that I cannot help. I keep only $20,000, and he accom- 
panies me to Prairie du Chien, where he will pass the win- 
ter. * * * 

"The Mississippi froze over the same time as the St. 
Croix, and the ice is probably good enough to admit of our 
traveling in safety, but it is important Mr. Sibley 1 should 
go with us to the Prairie to settle our business in this coun- 
try, and in consequence of his feeble health I am waiting a 
few days, by the doctors advice, in the hope that his 
strength will be equal to the journey. If he cannot move 
soon, I must go at all events, for, even with industry, I shall 
hardly reach New York by New Year's Day. * * • 
Do write me at least twice this winter. Kiss your dear Hes- 
ter and the babes for me, and believe me always, 

"Yours faithfully, 

"Ram'y Crooks" 

It was not until the twenty-ninth of November that Mr. 
Sibley was well enough to go to Prairie du Chien. Mr. 
Crooks wrote, on the eleventh of December: "We left 
Fort Snelling on the twenty-ninth ultimo, and reached this 
in eight days, having come, the greater part of the way, on 
the ice, which was generally as good as it is at any time in the 
winter, though more than a month earlier than it is usually 
traveled. Messrs. Franchere and Aitkin are with us ; the 
former on his way to Detroit, for the season, and the latter , 
will probably winter in this neighborhood. Mr. Warren has 
gone to Chippewa river, and I understood his intention is 
to become interested in the saw mills on that stream." 



1 Henry H. Sibley succeeded Alexis Bailly, at the trading post opposite 
Fort Snelling. When Mr. Bout well was at Mackinaw, in 1831, he was then a 
clerk of the fur company at that place. He arrived at the post in November* 
1834, two years after Boutwell, and about six months after the brothers Pond 
entered the region now called Minnesota. 
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During the summer of 1839, the Fond du Lac mission sta- 
tion was abandoned, and in 1840 the missionaries among 
the Ojibways were confined to two points. At La Pointe 
were Sherman Hall, missionary \ and wife; Granville T. 
Sproat, 1 teacher, and wife. At Pokeguma, William T. Bout- 
well, missionary, and wife; Frederick Ayer, cateckist, and 
wife; Edmund F. Ely, teacher and catechist, and wife, and 
Sabrina Stevens. 

Mr. Boutwell, with his wife, in 1840, passed some time in 
New England, under direction of the mission board, and 
on their return were detained for some time at La Pointe, 
where Mrs. Boutwell took charge of some Indian girls and 
taught them to read, write, knit and sew. In January, 1841, 
he made a journey to Pokeguma, which is thus described: 

"I left La Pointe on the fourth of January with two men for 
Pokeguma. The snow was upon an average two and a 
half feet deep, and obliged us, therefore, to use our snow- 
shoes quite all the distance, two hundred and fifty to two 
hundred and seventy-five miles. A pair of dogs, to a train, 
took our axes, blankets, kettles and provisions. The tenth 
day after starting we reached our friends, whom we found 
in good health, and prepared to give us a hearty welcome. 

"Nearly all the band of Indians were encamped, near 
the mission, waiting our arrival. Nothing surprised me 
more than to find them all cutting wood, from the highest 
chief to the lowest person ; all were ready, and willing, to 
work. The first who came begging, after they encamped, 
were told there were provisions for such, and only such, as 
were willing to work and earn them. Mr. Ayer offered 
one bushel of potatoes, or an equivalent in corn, for every 
cord of wood they would cut. The major part took their 
axes, while a few looked on in derision. But it was not 
long before those who derided were glad to take their axes 

1 Granville T. Sproat, born at Middleboro, Mass., arrived, in 1835, at La 
Pointe; went home and was married, in April, 1838, to Florantha Thompson. 
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too. Instead of begging, now, if a man is hungry he takes 
his wife and children, with his axes, puts up a cord of 
wood, and then calls on Mr. Ayer to measure and pay for 
it. In this way the Indians had cut, when I left them, be- 
tween seventy and eighty cords of wood. We feel that an 
important point has been gained in breaking up their habit 
of begging and introducing that of labor. 

"Another favorable feature which is developing itself, and 
becoming more general, is their desire to build, and locate 
their families, by us. Among the number who, two years 
since, were the farthest, in human view, from civilization, 
are now found several who are desirous to settle down. 
There is not a family in the band who does not treat us 
with kindness and respect when we visit them, and will 
listen to the word of God with some degree of attention. I 
could not help feeling and expressing to the brethren my 
conviction that the prospects were never so encouraging. 
I administered the sacrament of the Lord's Supper to twelve 
who sat down, in the wilderness, to commemorate Jesus' 
dying love. Five of the number were natives of Pokeguma. 
The ordinance of baptism was administered to three chil- 
dren. Two persons were admitted to church fellowship on 
profession of their faith. One of these was a young man 
from Ohio, who has resided in the mission the past year 
as a hired laborer. He wandered to Pokeguma to seek 
his fortune in the lumber business." 

After two weeks he returned to La Pointe for his family. 
On the morning of the twenty-fourth of May, the Sioux at- 
tacked the Ojibways, and laughing and toiling was changed 
to wailing and desolation. An account of the conflict has 
already 1 been published in the "Contributions." In five 
days after the fight the Ojibways fled northward. Mr. 
Boutwell, with his wife, coming down from La Pointe, met 



1 See First Series, pp. 63, 64. 
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some of them, sad and hungry. Those who had been 
under the influence of the mission went to La Pointe, and, 
after taking his wife to Pokeguma, he, for a time, went 
there to help them in their hour of trial. 

As the whoop of the savage decreased in the pine for- 
ests of the Snake River Valley, the noise of the chopping of 
lumbermen increased. As the Chippeways were afraid 
to return to their village, Mr. Boutwell seized the opportu- 
nity to preach to the white men in the advance of civiliza- 
tion. 

For several years he remained at Pokeguma, doing good, 1 
as he had opportunity, to Indian or white man, but, in 
1847, removed to the farm, where he died, in order that he 
might be nearer the small hamlets that were springing up 
on the lands ceded by the Ojibways. In 1848 he wrote to 
the American Home Missionary Society, urging that minis- 
ters might be sent to the white immigrants in what was 
then Wisconsin. The letter exhibits "the day of small 
things" in what is now the State of Minnesota, and is worthy 
of preservation. 

"It is a year last June since I left the Indians and came 
on to the St. Croix. In looking over this moral waste, the 
first dictate of duty seemed to be, to take a point from which 
you can reach its two extremes, the Falls of the St. Croix 
north and its junction with the Mississippi south, a distance 
of sixty miles. The medium point falls near this place 
where I am located. Here I have preached half of the time, 
and the other half twelve miles north, at the Marine Com- 
pany's lumbering establishment. As I foresaw in locating 
at a central point, I have on several occasions been called 
to both extremes to attend funerals and marriages, and 
also to preach. In locating here, there was quite a strife 
between three or four places to see who would get the 
prize, and then be able to say to their neighbors, we are 

1 See Macalester College Contributions, First Series, pp. 66, 67. 
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ahead of you, for we have got the minister. My position 
is just this. Thirty miles north of me is the Falls of St. 
Croix, the people are anxious to obtain my services, or 
those of another man, and would raise probably one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars or more for his support. Seven miles 
below is Osceola, a small lumber settlement, and here they 
would do something. A man could conveniently occupy 
both these places. At the Falls, from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty men are employed all the year round ; it 
is the thoroughfare for all who are engaged in lumbering. 
Twelve miles from here, and next on the river, after leaving 
Osceola, is the Marine Company ; four miles below them 
is the Areola Company, just entering on business on a small 
scale. Next is Stillwater, at the head of Lake St. Croix. 
Here is a mill for manufacturing lumber. Here, also, is a 
little village, sprung up like a gourd, but whether to perish 
as soon, God only knows. Here is the county seat for the 
proposed new territory. Here they ought to have, and 
desire, preaching all the time, and are willing to do some- 
thing for its support. Ten miles south takes you into the 
neighborhood of Eastern farmers, principally from Maine. 
I am obliged to go and preach to them occasionally. Go 
on now fifteen miles and you are at the mouth of the St. 
Croix. Here is a little settlement who are always glad to 
see me. We have now followed the St. Croix from the 
Falls to its mouth. Eighteen miles west of Stillwater, on 
the Mississippi, is St. Paul. Americans are fast settling in, 
and it is destined to be an important place. Seven miles 
distant by land is the Falls of St. Anthony. Here gentle- 
men from the East are investing capital in a large lumber 
concern. The water power will give this point the prefer- 
ence of all others in this region.' ' 

In the fall of 1848, the Rev. A. Kent, who had been for 
many years the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Galena, came and consulted with Mr. Boutwell relative to 
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church work, and upon his return his account of the coun- 
try led a young minister of the presbytery of Galena to vol- 
unteer for service in that region. Early in April, 1849, the 
news reached Saint Paul that an act had passed Congress 
creating the Territory of Minnesota, and before the close of 
the month the Rev. A. Kent and the Rev. Edward D. Neill 
landed from a steamboat at Saint Paul, and the latter began 
his labors there the next Sunday, and made arrangements 
for building the first brick dwelling in Minnesota, and dur- 
ing the summer completed a small frame church edifice, the 
first Protestant church in the white settlements. 

On Monday, Sept. 3, 1849, the first legislature met in the 
dining room of the Central House Inn. Before Governor 
Ramsey's message, prayer was offered by Mr. Neill, and 
when the Senate organized Rev. W. T. Boutwell was elected 
chaplain, and among the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was the Rev. Gideon H. Pond, one of the pioneer 
missionaries among the Sioux who Mr. Boutwell, in 1834, 
had greeted at Fort Snelling. The Presbyterian Church in 
Saint Paul was formed late in November, 1849. The min- 
ister wrote soon after to a religious magazine: "A few 
days after the church was formed in St. Paul, in connection 
with Brother Boutwell, I assisted in organizing a church at 
Stillwater, an account of which you will probably receive 
from Brother Whitney." 

The Rev. J. C. Whitney, who was then a licentiate, about 
the middle of October, 1849, came to Stillwater. On the 
twenty-second of May, 1850, he left for Galena, to attend a 
meeting of his presbytery, and on the twenty-eighth was 
ordained. On the sixteenth of June, 1850, at Stillwater, he 
first officiated in the administration of the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. Soon after Mr. Boutwell moved to the 
white setdements, while going to preach, the horse which 
he rode stumbled into a hole, and, by the fall, the rider was 
injured, and during the rest of his life was a sufferer. The 
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support of a large family 1 now required attention to his farm, 
although he occasionally preached. In May, 1853, the faith- 
ful wife, who had shared his trials in the wilderness, was 
summoned to a " better land." Her body was interred in 
a field near the house, and the funeral services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Edward D. Neill of Saint Paul. 

In September, 1854, he was again married, to Mary Ann 
Bergin of Lancaster, N. H., who, in 1868, died, leaving no 
children. For the last twenty years he sometimes suffered 
great pain, but ordinarily was active and kept up his habits 
of reading and writing. The day of his funeral was dark 
and rainy, but after a brief discourse by the minister, who 
had buried his first wife, based on the text, 2 which Mr. 
Boutwell selected long before his death, " Trust in the Lord 
with all thine heart, and lean not unto thine own under- 
standing. In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall 



1 Children of W. T. and Hester Boutwell: 

i. Elizabeth Antoinette, see page 31. 

2. Ramsay Crooks, see page 38. 

3. Mary Louisa, born Jan. 10, 1840, died Sept. 6, 1841. 

4. William Thurston, born at Pokeguma, Feb. 6, 1842; enlisted for ninety 
days in a Wisconsin regiment; now a farmer in Dakota, and unmarried. 

5. Rodney CI eves, born at Pokeguma, Nov. 26, 1844, and at the age of six- 
teen enlisted in the Fourth Wisconsin Regiment and served during the Civil 
War,and is now a farmer at Audubon, Minn. He married a Miss Porter, and 
has seven children. 

6. Catherine Asenath, born at Pokeguma, October, 1846, married, in 1864, 
Edwin R. Jones of Hudson, Wis. Mr. Jones purchased the Boutwell home- 
stead with a provision that his father-in-law was to have a home with him 
during life. Mr. Jones died in 1888. Three of his four children, all sons, are 
living with their mother, and reside on the farm. 

7. Hester Elvira, born at the farm near Stillwater, Jan. 2, 1848, and in 1868 
married John R. Green of Huntsville, Ala., who became addicted to intoxi- 
cants, so that it was necessary for her, in 1872, to obtain a divorce. For several 
years she has been a teacher in the Saint Paul public schools. 

8. Basil Ernest, born Nov. 16, 1850, died Aug. 17, 1851. 

9. Cornelius Lyman, born Nov. 22, 1852. After his marriage with Maria I. 
Smith he purchased land near Carnelian Lake, and opened a farm. In 1882, 
he died, childless. 

2 Proverbs, 3d chap., 5, 6 vs. 
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direct thy paths," his old neighbors reverendy and lovingly 
placed his remains in the family burial place, near the home- 
stead. 

The last photograph of his face was taken after he was 
eighty-three years of age, and is here reproduced: 



No one came in contact with the subject of this sketch 
but was impressed by his trustfulness, dutifulness, cheerful- 
ness and friendliness. 

He felt he was in the constant presence of the Infinite 
and Divine Mind, the great and good Shepherd of human- 
ity, always watching the feeblest of the flock. His ances- 
tors were Puritans. He loved the stories and people of 
New England, and the creed of those who landed in the 
Mayflower at Plymouth Rock never seemed to him cold, 
narrow or dreary. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF W. T. BOUTWELL. 5 I 

While capable of enjoyment, the chief end of life was the 
performance of the duty of the hour. In his journal, under 
date of twenty-eighth of January, 1835, while dwelling 
among the savages of Leech Lake, he wrote: "In all my 
letters from my kindred and New England friends, they 
earnestly solicit me to return for a season. Truly should 
I rejoice to visit them once more, and tell them of degra- 
dation and wretchedness of human beings without the 
Gospel, but the Lord's will, not mine, be done. I should 
not dare to desert my post without some indication or call 
of Providence that duty required me to visit my friends/ ' 

The sphere of his labors proved narrower than he antici- 
pated, when he left New England, but he believed that he 
was in the path of duty. While he was not able to reap, 
he felt it was his duty to sow. He fully appreciated the 
verses of the poet Faber : 

" And blest is he who can divine 

Where real right doth lie, 

. And dares to take the side, that seems 

Wrong, to man's blind-fold eye. 
» » * * 

" And right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt, would be disloyalty, 
To falter, would be sin." 

He was cheerful. No darker field of labor could be 
found than among the Ojibway Pillagers. The lot of a mis- 
sionary among the Africans, toward the sources of the 
Congo, has alleviations which his had not ; yet he did not 
engage in his daily missionary labors with a sad countenance. 
The Indian children would sit in his lap and listen while he 
sang. Old Flat Mouth, the principal chief, did not disdain 
to visit him, and the fur traders would sometimes call, with 
flute and violin, and after they had passed the evening in 
his humble cabin, they retired with the conviction that "re- 
ligion did not make one's pleasure less." 
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He was friendly to all men. He did not hesitate to re- 
buke sin in a trader or a savage, but he made the one 
rebuked feel that he loved the sinner. It was not learning 
nor eloquence which he exhibited in the pulpit, but because 
he had striven to quit himself like a man, and do a little 
kindness when he could, that attached him to his neighbors, 
and the pioneers of Minnesota as with " hooks of steel." 



GENESIS OF COMMERCE BETWEEN THE LAKES AND 

PACIFIC OCEAN. 



By Edward D. Neill, D. D. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 



The genesis of the vast commerce between the great in- 
land lakes of North America and the Pacific ocean can be 
traced to the American Fur Company. John Jacob Astor, 
a native of Waldorf, near Heidelberg, arrived, in 1784, at 
New York, when about twenty years old, and soon after, by 
his energy and foresight, began to have credit in business 
circles. In 1808 he presented a petition to the New York 
legislature, by which he and his associates were incorporated 
as the American Fur Company, for the purpose of trade 
with the Indian tribes, and in 1 8 1 1 they were authorized to 
issue promissory notes in their corporate name. Two of 
the most prominent agents employed in exploring the coun- 
try between Mackinaw and Oregon were Ramsay Crooks 
and Robert Stuart. Crooks was a native of Scotland, with 
a strong mind and a fair education. Before associated with 
Astor he had been connected with the Northwest Company 
of Montreal, and had traded with the Sioux. While a man 
of broad views, he was always attached to his native land, 
as the following, from a poem found among his papers, in- 
dicates : 

Though rich be the soil where blossoms the rose, 

And bleak the high mountains, and covered with snows, 

Where blooms the red heather and thistle sae green; 
Yet for friendship sincere and loyalty true, 
Unmatched is our country, unrivaled our swains, 
And lovely and true are the nymphs of our plains, 

Where rises the thistle, the thistle sae green. 

*4 
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In July, 1810, Crooks arrived with Mr. Hunt at Macki- 
naw Island to arrange an expedition for an extensive explo- 
ration of the region toward the Pacific ocean. About the 
middle of August the party left in its boats, the voyageurs 
singing their songs, and by way of Green Bay and Prairie 
du Chien, on September 3d reached St. Louis, then but a 
hamlet. By July, 181 1, Crooks and Hunt were among 
the Arickarees of the upper Missouri, and from thence 
visited the Cheyennes. On August 6th they left this tribe, 
but Crooks was so sick he had to be carried on a litter. 
Before the close of the month they were among the Crows 
of the Big Horn river. In September they slowly picked 
their way in the Wind River Valley, and on the seventeenth 
reached the Spanish river, a branch of the Colorado. The 
next month they were in the valleys of the tributaries of the 
Columbia river. On October 28th Crooks and a com- 
panion were tossed out of their canoe while descending 
Snake river, and the latter perished in the whirling, roaring 
waters. With five others, it was determined that Crooks 
should now go back by land to Fort Henry, but after 
three days Crooks and party were obliged to return, and, 
on the sixth of December, found Mr. Hunt and his men, 
who were surprised at their emaciated appearance. Mr. 
Crooks was now so weak that he was left behind with two 
attendants and two beaver-skins to support life. Hunt, 
after a dangerous journey, in February, 18 12, reached 
Astoria, and, late in March, men under Robert Stuart were 
sent back to look for Crooks, and found him and his com- 
panions, entirely naked, just below the forks of the Colum- 
bia river. About the middle of April they had been robbed 
and stripped by Indians. All now descended the Columbia, 
and on the eleventh of May reached Astoria. On the 
twenty-ninth of June, Robert Stuart, a man of nerve, accom- 
panied by Crooks and four trusty guides, left with dispatches 
for Mr. Astor at New York, and by the twenty-fifth of Au- 
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gust had reached Salmon Falls, on Snake river. By slow 
journeys, the Platte, a branch of the Missouri, was reached 
about the last of December, where they wintered. 

In March, 1 8 1 3, they reached the Missouri and were kindly 
received by Lieutenant Brownson at Fort Osage, and on the 
last day of April in safety landed at Saint Louis and found 
that Great Britain and the United States were at war ; and 
at that time both Crooks and Stuart were British subjects. 
Nothing could be done by Mr. Astor toward the extension 
of commerce west of the lakes until peace was declared. 
Among the British traders in the early part of the century 
who used to visit the mouth of the Minnesota river, then 
called Saint Peters, were James Aird, Allen Wilmot, Joseph 
Rolette, Joseph Renville and J. B. Faribault, all of whom 
sympathized with Great Britain during the conflict. In May, 
181 7, Ramsay Crooks arrived at Mackinaw Island and noti- 
fied the British traders that the American Fur Company had 
bought all the goods of the Northwest Company. The next 
month he proceeded to Sault S'te Marie, where he met the 
great British trader and leader of the Indians during the 
war, Col. Robert Dickson. Dickson, in a letter to a friend 
dated June 19, 1817, wrote: 

''Since I have begun this, Mr. Crooks has arrived, and 
from what I have learned from him there can be no impedi- 
ment to your going into the country. It will therefore be 
incumbent on you to proceed with all celerity and get the 
Indians to accompany you as high as possible. * * * 
I hope you will be able to furnish Faribault, and find Ren- 
ville what he requires. Renville will meet you at the entry 
of St. Peters. For Heaven's sake, be expeditious.' ' 

James Aird was made the first agent at Prairie du Chien 
for the American Fur Company, and had the oversight of the 
trade in Minnesota, but in the spring of 1 821 died. The ad- 
vent of the traders of the American Fur Company, selling bet- 
ter goods at lower prices than at the United States factories, 
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aroused jealousy and bitterness. Major Irwin, United States 
Indian storekeeper at Green Bay, in September, 1 8 1 7, wrote 
to McKenney, United States superintendent of Indian affairs 
at Washington, that a letter had been received at Mackinaw 
from the governor of Michigan that Mr. John Jacob Astor 
had purchased the interest of the Southwest and Northwest 
Fur companies, and that the Secretary of War wished every 
facility to be given in carrying on his trade with the Indians, 
and that Mr. Crooks, at Mackinaw, had given the names of 
a number of persons at Mackinaw to the Indian agent there 
to be licensed. Superintendent McKenney brought all of 
his influence to bear against the American Fur Company, 
and Crooks being transferred to New York, Robert Stuart 
became the agent at Mackinaw. 

During the winters of 182 1 and 1822, Crooks visited 
Washington, and in the Gazette of that city wrote several arti- 
cles, under the signature of * 'Backwoodsman," defending 
the fur company, which attracted attention by their incisive- 
ness. 

The settlement on Michael's, now called Madeline, Island, 
Lake Superior, opposite Bayfield, Wis., was begun by the 
American Fur Company. A band of Ojibways, under an 
old chief named Bezhike, or Buffalo, lived there, and as it 
was midway between Sault S'te Marie and Pigeon River, or 
Fort William, the American Fur Company made it the im- 
portant post for Lake Superior, and their first trader was 
Lyman M. Warren. By the year 1826 the fur company had 
two comfortable log houses lathed and plastered and twenty 
acres under cultivation at La Pointe. 

ORIGIN OF LA POINTE POST. 

In a few years La Pointe became quite a hamlet, and by 
the influence of Warren, the trader, and the agent, Robert 
Stuart, it became the seat of a Protestant mission, whose 
chapel is still standing, the oldest on Lake Superior, in a 
ruined condition. 
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The American Fur Company established fisheries at dif- 
ferent points of Lake Superior, and, in 1839, Ramsay 
Crooks, then residing in New York City, appointed Gabriel 
Franchere to report on the condition of the fishing stations. 
Franchere was intelligent and experienced. He had been 
a clerk of the fur company at Astoria when Crooks and 
Stuart were there, and his step-son is one of the respected 
citizens of Saint Paul. His manuscript journal is before the 
writer, and gives minute descriptions of the posts at Ke- 
weenaw and Isle Royale, which were inspected in August, 
1839, in the schooner William Brewster. He also describes 
the Grand Portage fishery, a few miles from Pigeon River, 
as consisting of: 

"One dwelling house for Pierre Cote', situated on a gen- 
tle rising ground overlooking the bay, a dwelling occupied 
by his son on the west side, and a new store fronting this 
last building on the east side, forming a hollow square. 
Two houses for men, a cooper shop and fish store, stable, 
barn, and root house near the shore. " 

His notice of La Pointe post, on Sept. 4, 1839, now in 
ruins, is very accurate : 

"Found the buildings in the same state as they were in 
1 835, no additional buildings having been erected. Visited 
the intended place for the new establishment on the west 
side, and about three miles from the present factory, where 
a pier has been sunk in eight and a half feet of water out- 
side, and a number of small cribs to support a connecting 
bridge with the landing. The bridge is partly finished. 
The bay offers good anchorage, and perfectly sheltered from 
all winds. The land is wet for about eighty or one hundred 
yards, when its elevation is sufficient to afford a dry spot 
for buildings to be erected, and from thence at a distance 
of fifteen rods you come to a knoll of fine timber." 

The grove became the burial place of those under the in- 
fluence of the Protestant missionary, the Rev. Sherman 
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Hall, and here are still seen marble gravestones to the 
memory of a son of the missionary, and also a daughter of 
C. W. Borup, the last agent of the fur company on the 
island. 

TRADE AT MENDOTA. 

After the death of James Aird, Hazen Mooers, Joseph 
Rolette and Alexis Bailly, afterwards a member of the 
territorial legislature, attended to the interests of the 
American Fur Company in the Minnesota Valley. In No- 
vember, 1834, Henry H. Sibley, who had been a clerk 
under Robert Stuart at Mackinaw, arrived with Alexis 
Bailly, and was placed in charge of the agency at Mendota. 
About the time that James Aird was appointed to represent 
the fur company in the Minnesota Valley, Solomon Juneau, 
in 1822, built the first log house at Milwaukee, and traded 
for furs and became the father and founder of diat city, and 
in 1835 was its first postmaster. The following note to 
Ramsay Crooks, the agent of the American Fur Company 
in New York City, is worthy of preservation : 

''Milwaukee, 21st Nov., 1856. 
44 Ramsay Crooks, Esq. — Dear Sir: In the absence 
of any person who might, with propriety, address you, 
I have to inform you that Solomon Juneau is no more. He 
died at the Indian pay ground on Wolf river, on the four- 
teenth instant, after a short illness. * * * It is pro- 
posed, by the city authorities and the military and civic so- 
cieties of Milwaukee, to publicly honor the occasion of his 
funeral. The family friends of Mr. Juneau, considering you 
his old and intimate friend, desire to communicate to you 
intelligence of the heavy grief that has fallen upon them, 
etc., etc. M 

RISE OF SAINT PAUL COMMERCE. 

In 1847, at Mendota, Henry H. Sibley was the agent of 
the fur company for the Sioux trade, and Henry M. Rice 
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agent for the trade among the Ojibways or Chippewas of 
the upper Mississippi. To this time goods had been brought 
to the upper Mississippi by the slow and tedious route from 
La Pointe Island, up the difficult Saint Louis river and by 
portage to Sandy Lake and the Mississippi. Mr. Rice, with 
commercial foresight, devised the plan of building ware- 
houses at Saint Paul to receive goods from Saint Louis in 
steamboats, and in 1849 developed the trade above the Falls 
of Saint Anthony to Crow Wing by boats towed by horses. 
He also secured the burning of a brick kiln, and induced 
a gentleman from Philadelphia to erect the first brick dwell- 
ing north of Prairie du Chien. The same year, by personal 
contributions of lots, he was instrumental in the erection of 
a Presbyterian church, which was soon burned, and a 
Methodist church edifice, which still stands opposite Rice 
Square, and now used by a congregation of colored people, 
of African descent, in connection with the Church of Rome. 
The time will come when Mr. Henry M. Rice will be re- 
membered as the father of the commercial' development of 
Saint Paul. 
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THE EARLIEST EFFORTS TO PROMOTE EDUCATION IN ENG- 
LISH NORTH AMERICA. 



By Edward D. Nsill, D. D. 

St. Paul, Minhesota. 



The first effort to promote education in English North 
America was stimulated by the following communication of 
King James the First, in the year 1617, addressed to George 
Abbot, then the Archbishop of Canterbury : 

1 * Most Reuerend Father in God, right trustie and well 
beloued counsellor, wee greete you well. 

"You haue heard ere this time of y e attempt of diuerse 
Worthie men,, our Subjects, to plant in Virginia (under y e 
warrant of our L'res patents) People of this Kingdom, as 
well as for y e enlarging of our Dominions, as for propagat- 
ing of y e Gospell amopgst Infidells ; wherein there is good 
progresse made, and hope of further increase ; so as the 
undertakers of that Plantation are now in hand w th the 
erecting of some Churches and Schooles for y e education of 
y c children of those Barbarians w ch cannot but be to them 
a very great charge, and aboue the expence w ch for the ciuil 
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plantation doth come to them. In w ch wee doubt not, but 
that you and all others who wish well to the increase of 
Christian Religion will be willing to giue all assistance and 
furtherance you may and therein to make experience of the 
zeal and deuotion of our well minded Subjects especially 
those of the Clergie. 

" Wherefore wee doe require you, and hereby authorize 
you to write y or Letters to y c seuerall Bishops of y e Dio- 
ceses in y° r Prouince, that they doe giue order to the Minis- 
ters and other zealous men of their Dioceses, both by their 
own example in contribution, and by exhortation to others, 
to moue our people within their seuerall charges to contrib- 
ute to so good a Worke, in as liberall a manner as they 
may for the better aduancing whereof our pleasure is, that 
those Collections be made in the particular parishes, four 
seuerall tymes, within these two years next coming; and 
that the seuerall accounts of each parish together w th the 
moneys collected be retourned from time to time to y e 
Bishop of y e Dioceses, and by them be transmitted half 
yearly to you ; and so to be deliuered to the Treasurer of 
that Plantation, to be employed for the Godly purposes in- 
tended, and no other.' ' 

The Virginia Company of London, on the eighteenth of 
November, 1 6 1 8, in their instructions to Yeardley, who had 
been chosen governor of the Virginia colony, allude to the 
collection in the English parishes ordered by the king, and 
"ordain that a convenient place be chosen and set out for 
the planting of a university at said Henrico in time to come, 
and in the mean time preparation be there made for 
the building of the said college for the children of the in- 
fidels," 1 as the Indians were called, and further direct that ten 
thousand acres of land at Henrico be allotted "for the en- 
dowing of the said University and College/' 

1 Manuscript instructions to Yeardley, in Virginia Records^ a small folio, 
manuscript, in Library of Congress, 
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A week after the date of this communication, Lorkin, a 
scholar, subsequently secretary of the English embassy at 
Paris, wrote : "A good friend of mine proposed to me, within 
three or four days, a condition of going over to Virginia, 
where the Virginia Company means to erect a college, and N . r 
undertake to procure me good assurance of £200 a year, 
and better, and if I should find there any ground of dislike, 
liberty to return at pleasure. I assure you I * find prefer- 
ment joining on so slowly here at home,* as makes me much 
incline to accept it. I will do nothing rashly ; your allow- 
ance or disallowance of the motion may sway me either way, 
to embrace it or refuse it. But I humbly pray your 
secrecy." 1 

During the session of the first legislature in English North 
America, held at Jamestown, in 16 19, it was enacted, that /v '^ 
«ach settlement of the colony should by just means procure * 
a certain number of Indian boys, of which the most promis- 
ing "in witt and graces of nature to be brought up by 
them in the firste elements of litterature, so as to be fitted 
for the Colledge intended for them." 

At a meeting of the Virginia Company of London, held 
on the twenty-sixth of May, 16 19, the presiding officer and 
distinguished statesman, Sir Edwin Sandys, said, that al- 
ready about £1,500 had been contributed toward the pro- 
jected college in Virginia, and "he conceaued it the fittest 
that as yet they should not build the Colledge, but rather for- 
beare a while, and begin first with the monees they have, to 
prouide and setle an annual reuenue, and out of that to begin 
the ereccon of the said Colledge ; and for the performance 
thereof, would that a certain peece of land be laid out at Hen- 
rico, * * * and fifty good persons be seated thereon 
* * * and to haue halfe the benefitt of their labo™, and 
the other halfe to goe in getting forward the worke and for 
mayntenance of the Tutors and Schollers." 2 

1 Court and Times of James the First, vol. 2, p. 109. 

2 MS. Transactions of Virginia Company of London, in Library of Congress. 
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When the company assembled on the twentieth of July, 
1619, an unknown person stepped in and presented a letter 
to Sir Edwin Sandys, the presiding officer, containing these 
words : 

"Good luck in the name of the Lord who is daily magni- 
y fied by the experiment of your zeal and piety in giving be- 
{■**'' ginning to the foundation of the College in Virginia. 
* 4c 4c 4*. • * j know some whose hearts are much en- 
larged to procure you wealth, whose greater designs I have 
presumed to outrun with this oblation. The things are 
these: a communion cup with the cover and vase, a 
trencher plate for the bread, a carpet of crimson velvet, a 
linen damask table cloth.' ' At another time some books 
were presented which "the donor desired might be sent to 
the College in Virginia, there to remain in safety, to the use 
of the collegiate educators, and not suffered at any time to 
be lent abroad/' 

The quarterly meeting of the London Company, held on 
Feb. 2, 1619-20, at the house of Sir Edwin Sandys, near 
Aldersgate, was well attended. Among those present was 
William, Earl of Pembroke, 1 Robert, Earl of Warwick, 2 Lord 



1 William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, born in 1580, educated at Oxford. 
In 1604, Knight of the Garter. In 1609, one of the council of the Virginia 
Company. The Rappahannock river, Virginia, once called Pembroke. The 
governor and council at Jamestown wrote, in January, 162 1-2 : " It is no small 
encouragement to us that the Right Hon'ble Earl of Pembroke hath vouch- 
safed to cast a favourable eye upon the Southern Colony." The folio Shake- 
speare was dedicated to him and his brother Philip, Earl Montgomery. His 
mother was Mary Sidney, upon whose monument are the verses of Jan 
Jrminn \ fcuotAA* ', LPU*> 

44 Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse ; 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother ; 
Death I ere thou hast slain another, 
Wise, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee." 

In 1629, Pembroke was Chancellor of Oxford University, and from him 
Pembroke College took its name. 

2 Robert Rich became second Earl of Warwick in April, 1619, and was 
active in the discussions of the Virginia Company. Warwick county, Virginia, 
bears his name. In 1648 he was made admiral by Parliament, and subse- 
quently adhered to Cromwell. He died in 1658. 
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Cavendish, 1 Henry, Earl of Southampton, 2 Sir Thomas Roe,| 
Sir Dudley Digges, 4 Sir John Danvers, 5 Sir Nathaniel Rich, 6 
Sir John Wolstenholme, 7 Sir Thomas Gates, 8 Sir Thomas 
Wroth, 9 Dr. Bohune, 10 Dr. Anthony, 11 Dr. Winstone, 12 and 
others. A letter was read from an unknown person, signed 
"Dust and Ashes," promising £500 for the instruction of a 
certain number of young Indians, to be taken at the age 
of seven years and taught for five years, and then "to be 
trayned and brought upp in some lawfull trade, with alJ 



1 William, Lord Cavendish, succeeded his father, in 16 18, to the title. In 
the Court and Times of Charles the First a letter-writer mentions that "on 
Wednesday [July 16, 1623], at the Bermudas Court, Sir Edwin Sandys fell foul 
upon the Earl of Warwick. The Lord Cavendish seconded Sandys, and the 
Earl told the Lord by his favor he believed he lied." He died as Earl of Dev- 
onshire, in 1628. 

2 Henry Wriothesley, the third Earl of Southampton, born in 1573, educated 
at Cambridge, at the age of twenty received from Shakespeare the dedication 
of the poem Venus and Adonis. He encouraged learning and explorations in 
America, and in June, 1620, was chosen the presiding officer of the Virginia 
Company, and so remained until the king took away its charter. The Chicka- 
hominy river was once called Southampton. 

a Sir Thomas Roe, born in 1580, educated at Oxford, made, in 1605, a 
knight. In 1610 visited Guiana; from 1615 to 1619 was in Persia and the East 
Indies. In 1620 he became an active member of the Virginia Company. From 
1622 to 1628 was English embassador at Constantinople. He was a member 
of Parliament for Oxford University, from 1640 till his death in 1644. He left 
to the Bodleian Library rare Greek and Oriental manuscripts, and a collection 
of coins. 

4 Sir Dudley Digges, born in 1583, and educated at Oxford. In 161 1 sent 
Henry Hudson to discover a "North West Passage," and in 161 2 Sir 
Thomas Button, who discovered the river which flows into Hudson's Bay, and 
named after his mate Nelson. Digges was embassador to Russia in 1618. He 
patented land in Virginia in 1620, and in 1639 died. His son Edward was 
Governor of Virginia in 1656, and in 1676 was buried in an old church yard on 
James river, about eight miles from Williamsburg. 

*Sir John Danvers, in 1608, married the widow Herbert, the mother of 
George Herbert the devout poet, and Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
the writer and Deist He was an active member of the Virginia Company. 
He was one of the parliament judges who sentenced to death Charles the First. 
In 165 1 he was the presiding officer of the Bermudas Island Company. In 
1655 he died. 

"Sir Nathaniel Rich was educated at Emanuel College, Cambridge, and 
bad strong Puritan sympathies. In 1614 he was a member of Parliament, and 
often afterward. He was, in 1617, created a knight His brother, Robert 
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humanitie and gentleness until the age of one and twenty 
years, and then to enjoy like liberties and priviledges with 
our native English in that place." 

On this day, there was read, examined and sealed, in 
view of, and with the approbation of the members present, 
a patent to John Peirce, and his associates, their heirs and 
assigns, and it was also enacted by general consent that 
leaders of particular plantations who go to Virginia shall 
have liberty to associate with the "divers of the gravest and 
discreetest of their companies, to make ordinances and con- 
stitutions," provided they were not repugnant to the laws 
of England. John Peirce, under his pktent, chartered the 

Rich, who called himself a "soldier blunty and plaine," and was wrecked, with 
Gates and Somers, at Bermudas. In 1610 Robert published a poem, "The 
Lost Flock Triumphant," in London. His brother, Nathaniel, afterward pur- 
chased land for him in Bermudas, where, in 1620, he died. In 1635 Sir Nathan- 
iel was an officer of the Bahamas Company, and in 1636 died. 

7 Sir John Wolstenholme was prominent in commercial matters connected 
with the East India, Virginia and Bermudas companies. He was one of those 
who sent Henry Hudson to discover the supposed northwest passage to 
China. He was friendly to the Puritans, and some have thought he was re- 
lated to their pastor, John Robinson. The church of Stanmore Magna parish, 
near London, was built by him, and, in 1632, opened for worship. He assisted 
William Claiborne, in 1631, in establishing a trading post at 'Kent Island, in 
Chesapeake Bay. In 1639 ne died. 

•Sir Thomas Gates, as Governor of Virginia, is too well known to need no- 
tice. He was called by his friends il honest Sir Thomas Gates." In 1621 
he died. 

9 Sir Thomas Wroth married the sister of Sir Nathaniel Rich. He was a 
writer of poetry. " His Sad Encomium upon his Dearest Consort" was pub- 
lished in 1635, and an extract may be found in Macalester Contributions, vol. 
1, p. 72. He was a member of the Long Parliament and a friend of Cromwell. 

1 °Lawrence Bohune was a learned doctor, educated in the Netherlands; he 
came to Virginia in 16 10 with Lord Delaware, and then returned, but in De- 
cember, 1620, he was appointed physician general of the colony, and sailed for 
Virginia in the ship Margaret and John. In March, 1621, the vessel was at- 
tacked, in the West Indies, by two Spanish war ships, and he was mortally 
wounded. 

"Francis Anthony made himself rich by selling a quack medicine called 
" Aurum Potabile," or extract of gold. He was benevolently disposed. 

12 Dr. Thomas Winston, educated at Cambridge and the University of Pa- 
dua, was at this time a medical professor at Gresham College, London, and a 
frequent attendant of the meetings of the Virginia Company. 
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ship Mayflower, and transported the Leyden Puritans, who, 
on board the vessel, in accordance with the permission 
granted, framed a compact for local self-government. 

The committee appointed on the second of February to 
consider a plan for the use of the £500 given for the edu- 
cation of Indian children, reported, on the sixteenth, that Sir 
John Wolstenholme had proposed that John Peirce and his 
associates might have the training of some of the children, 
but the committee did not accept the offer, because the 
Peirce company would not sail for "two or three months, and 
after their arrival will be long in settling themselves.' ' l 

At a meeting at the house of Sir Edwin Sandys, on April 
9, 1620, O. S., notice was given that Nicholas Ferrar, f . 
Senior, the father of Deputy John Ferrar, had been "trans- v . 
lated from this life unto a better/ 1 and had by his will left :{' 
£300 for the education of the Indian children in the College 
in Virginia, and until the College was ready £24 a year to 
be distributed "unto three discreet and godly men in the 
Colony, which shall honestly bring up three of the infidels' 
children in Christian religion, and some good course to live 

by." 

Early in the spring of 1620, Mr. George Thorpe, a gen- 
tleman of the king's privy chamber, and one of his council j//*< 
for Virginia, was chosen manager of the college lands at w 
Henrico. He had been an active member of the company 
in London, and was much interested in the civilization of 
the Indians. 2 

1 Among the Manchester Papers there is a note which mentions that Sir Ed- 
win Sandys moved, without success, the Archbishop of Canterbury, "to give leave 
to the Brownists and Separatists to go to Virginia, and designed to make a free, 
popular state there;" Appendix to Eighth Report Parliament Manuscript Com- 
mission, 2d part, p. 45. 

2 In 1614, Thorpe was a member of Parliament, and, in 1619, with Richard 
Berkeley, John Smith of Nibley, Gloucestershire, and Sir William Throck- 
morton, a brother-in-law of Sir Thomas Dale, was interested in the Berkeley 
plantation. It subsequently became the residence of the Harrison family, and 
here President Wm. H. Harrison, the ancestor of President Benjamin Harri- 
son, was born. Here McClelland army rested after the battle at Malvern Hills. 
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About the year 1619, a minister, Thomas Bargrave, a near 
. relation of the Dean of Canterbury, came to Virginia, and 
in 162 1 died. He left his library to the projected college at 
Henrico, the first bequest for education by one living in Eng- 
lish North America. More than fifteen years later, another 
minister gave his library to a college, which bears his name, 
Harvard. 

In 1 62 1 the interest in establishing schools in English 

North America was increased by a donation from an unex- 

. 1 / pected source. The gentlemen and mariners of the Royal 

V t } James were returning from the East Indies, of which 

1 » ship Martin Pring was the captain, an experienced officer 

whose name should always be honored in English North 

America. As early as 1603, when only twenty-three years 

of age, he was captain of the Speedwell and visited Cape 

Cod Bay ; the next year he went to Guiana, and again, in 

October, 1606, he explored the coast of New England. At 

a later period he entered the service of the East India Com- 

, pany, 1 one of whose chaplains (Patrick Copland) had a faith 

, ./ as pure, and scholarship as high as the distinguished Henry 

Martyn, who, at a later period, was in the employ of the 

same company. In 161 4, Copland returned to England in 

the ship Dragon, and in the transactions of the East India 

Company, under date of nineteenth of August of that year is 

this entry: "The Indian youth brought home by Captain 



1 Pring was a blunt sailor, and used the "plain English" in a letter written 
to the East India Company, aboard the Royal James, in the Straits of Sunda. 
He alludes to "an intention of some of the sailors to have mutinied, and he 
had five whipped." He calls a portion of his crew an ** incorrigible crew of 
rascals, whom the land hath ejected for their wicked lives. Our misery is, 
that we so often see the proverb fulfilled, which is, * if they be good for noth- 
ing, send them to the East Indies.' * * * * One good seaman worth five 
of these sea-gulls. They come to sea with few clothes, but many diseases; 
they fall into the purser's books, then, if once denied their money their fingers 
are like live twigs, nothing being too hot or too heavy for them, and many 
honest men robbed of the little money they had brought to sea, by these wicked 
villains." 
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Best, and taught by Mr. Copland to read, and write; to 
be sent to school and instructed in religion that hereafter 
l g he may be sent home to convert some of his nation. ,, 

1 An Indian, either from Hindostan or America, the Bay 

of Bengala or the Chesapeake was a great rarity in the 
y steets of London during the reign of James the First; and >f ^ 

/as he walked, the women, with curiosity, peeped through /> '•/ 
cracks of the front doors, and children went before, and fol- 
lowed his steps, their mouths agape with astonishment.) 
.Shakspeare, the keen observer of the foibles of his day, 
alludes, in the "Tempest," to this disposition to make much 
of an Indian : — 

"What have we here? A man or a fish? Dead or alive? A strange fish ! 
Were I in England now, as once I was, and had but this fish painted, not a 
holiday fool there but would give a piece of silver. Any strange beast there 
makes a man; when they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they 
will lay out ten to see a dead Indian." 

For centuries Fenchurch street has, during Christmas 
week, been alive with persons busily passing to and fro ; but 
on the twenty-second of December, 1616, an unusual crowd 
surged toward the Church of St. Dennis, for it had been 
announced that, by the rite of baptism, a lad, a native of 
Bengala, was to be initiated into the Church of Christ. The 
privy council, the lord mayor and aldermen, the members 
of the East India, and the sister company of Virginia, with 
difficulty, waded through the "sea of upturned faces" over- 
flowing the approaches to the edifice, and the congregation 
within the walls was densely packed. The rite was admin- a . # 
istered by Dr. John Wood, and Petrus Papa, or Peter Pope, f fy^'. ^ 
the name given in baptism, was chosen by King James, that jV jL*^ 



odd compound of cant, coarseness, pedantry and sottish- £«' _ if 
odor of beer and sanctity, "the spirit of wine and the x%*M%\ 



1 X l 
ness, who often seemed unable to distinguish between the W** 



Spirit Divine," and yet affected to be a special "defender 
of the faith." 
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In the Royal James, Capt. Martin Pring, that sailed not 
many weeks after the ordinance was administered, Peter 
Pope and teacher departed for India. 

The studies of Pope were continued under the supervision 
of his first teacher, and the scholar proved to be as quick- 
witted as the young Chinese and Japanese who are, in the 
nineteenth century, found in the schools of Great Britain 
and the United States, or engaged in trade at San Fran- 
cisco and other centres of commercial transactions. Latin 
epistles, addressed by him, early in the year 1620, to the. 
governor of the East India Company, and to Martin Pring, 
then in command of the Royal James, have been preserved, 
which indicate not only the docility of the youth, but also 
how " apt to teach" was Copland. 

In October, 161 7, the Royal James captured two rovers, 
one of which, the Lion, Capt. Thomas Jones, 1 had been sent 
out by Sir Robert Rich, who, in April, 1619, succeeded his 
father as the Earl of Warwick. 

Copland, chaplain of the Royal James, wrote to Sir 
Thomas Smith that "two English pirates had been taken in 
chasing a junk at Gogo." Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador to 



1 Early in 1619, Jones came home under arrest, and in the "Transactions of 
the East India Company," under date of Jan. 31, 1619-20, is this entry: 
"Thomas Jones, a servant of Lord Warwick, arrested by the company for hir- 
ing away their men, but now being employed to go to Virginia, with cattle, by 
his Lordship, who desires his release, order is given to set him at liberty, Lord 
Warwick engaging to answer for what shall be objected against him." 

On the second of February of the same year, the Virginia Company allowed 
a commission to Captain Jones, of the Falcon, to go to Virginia with fifty- two 
kine, four mares, and thirty passengers. 

His voyage to the New England coast in the latter part of 1620, as captain 
of the Mayflower, is well known. 

Cushman, in a letter dated twentieth of June, 1620, wrote to Pastor Robin- 
son of Leyden: "We have hired another pilot here, one Mr. Clarke, who 
went last year to Virginia with a ship of kine." Clark, there is reason to think, 
was mate of the Falcon, as well as the Mayflower, which, in September, 1620, 
left England, and reached Cape Cod in December. The Virginia Company ^ 
allude to Clarke as doing them " good service in many voiages to Virginia, and 
of late went in to Ireland for the transportation of cattle to Virginia." 
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the Great Mogul, sent a dispatch, "that Sir Robert Rich 
and one Philip Bernardoe set out two ships to take pirates, 
which is generally a pretence for being pirates, and that 
near the end of the Red Sea they had chased the Queen 
Mother's junk/' 

After the death of Sir Thomas Dale, formerly Governor 
of Virginia, on the ninth of August, 1619, near Masulipa- 
tam, Pring became commander of the English fleet, and in 
December, 1620, the Royal James left Jacatra, now Ba- 
tavia, on the coast of Java, to return to England, and on 
the twenty-first of September, 162 1, was anchored in the 
River Thames. A few weeks later the London Company 
wrote to their officers at Jamestown: " There is one thing 
that hath lately hapened unto us, not great in itself, but of 
great good hope ; the gentlemen and mariners of the Royal 
James, belonging to the East India Company, being mett at 
Cape Bona Speranza by some English Shipps outward ; 
bound, and certified of the prosperity of Virginia, did there y 
uppon the exhortation of Mr. Copland, their minister, be- \ 
stow^esum 7olBTtowards the building of a free schoole in ] 
Virginia ; w ch pious guift hath lately received an addiccon of 
3olb. by an unknown p'son." 

On the nineteenth of November, 162 1, Copland was 
elected a member of the London Company, and took an ac- 
tive interest in their proceedings. About this time John 
Brinsley, 1 a distinguished teacher, whose wife was the sister 
of the great and good Bishop Hall, prepared a book for the 
projected school in Virginia, a copy of which the writer ex- 
amined in the library of the University of Dublin, with this 
tide: 



1 In some articles, misled by Allibone, I have called him the nephew of 
Hall. 
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CONSOLATION 

For our Grammar 

Schooles or a faithful and most comfortable in- 

couragement for laying of a sure foundation 

of a good learninge in our Schooles 

and for prosperous building thereunto; 

More specially for all those of the inferiour y 

sort and all 

rude countries and places, namely, 

\ for Ireland, Wales, Virginia* with the Somtnet 

* /lands ' 

and for the more speedie attaining of our 

English tongue by the same labour, that all 

speake one and the same 

language: 

And withall for the helping of all such as are de- 

sirous speedlie to recover that which they hadformerlie 

got in the Grammar Schooles and to proceed aright 

therein for the perpetual benefit of these our 

Nations, and of the churches 

of Christ. 

London: Printed by Richard Field, for Thomas Man, 

dwelling in Paternoster Row % at the sign 

of the Talbot: 1622 

At a court, held for Virginia, the 19th of December, 
162 1, Mr. Balmfield mentions a book "compiled by a pain- 
ful schoolmaster, one Mr. John Brinsley;" whereupon the 
court gave order that the company's thanks should be 
given unto him, and appointed a select committee to pe- 
ruse the said book. 

At a court held for Virginia, on Wednesday, the sixteenth 
of January, 162 1 [ i62 2j J j iie committee appointed to peruse 
the book which MrC John Brinsley, schoolmaster, presented 
at the last court, toufchiag_the^trcation of the younger sort 
of scholars, forasmuch as they had as yetfno time to peruse 
the same} by reason of many businesses that did arise, they 
desired ol the court some longer respite, which was granted 
unto them. Mr. Copland, being present, was entreated to 
peruse it in the meantime, and deliver his opinion thereof 
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to the committee, at their meeting about it. Brinsley, in a 
preparatory note, addresses the Virginia Company con- 
cerning his book as follows : — 

"Thus have I presumed to tender unto you (right Hon- 
ourable and right Worshipfull) whatsoethe Lord hath vouch- 
safed me, whereof I haue had hope that it might help you in 
your gouernment and charges{for the good of those poore 
people committed to you} and specially which might further 
the happy success of that so much desired plantation/ 1 

Early in 1622, O.S., there was a broadside sheet, 18x16 
inches, issued, upon which was printed the following: 

"A Declaration how the monies (viz.: Seventy pound, 
eight shillings, sixe pence were disposed, which was gath- 
ered (by Mr. Patrick Copland, Preacher in the Royall 
James) at the Cape of Good hope (towards the building of 
a free Schoole irk Virginia), of the Gentlemen and Mariners 
in the said Ship : A list of whose names are under specified 
for God's glory, their comfort, and the incouragement of 
others to the furthering of the same, or like pious worke. 



Merchants. 



Captaine Martin Pring 

Patrick Copland, Preacher., 

George Baal 

Adam Denton.... 
Thomas Johns.... 
Jeremy Shuker.... 
John Leman, Master 

Thomas Adison, Master's Mate-. 

James Slade, 
Rich, Tredmore, 
James Davice, 
James Burgess, 
Thom. Hartwell, 
Samuel Butler, 
Will. Massam, 
Edward Hewet, 

Henry Smith, Purser 

Arthur Sheffield, Purser's Mate 

Tobias Parice, Steward 

Steven Goad, Boats waine 

Philip Wargam, Carpenter 

Andrew Dawson 
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6.13.4 Thomas Burch o. 5.0 

5. 0.0 Thomas Badger o. 5.0 

5. 0.0 John King o. 2.0 

5. 0.0 John Feny 0.15.0 

5. 0.0 Joseph Kidvile 0.18.0 

1. 0.0 Giles Whitehead o. 5.0 

2. 0.0 David Hailes 1. 0.0 

1. 0.0 William Tod o. 5.0 

1. 0.0 William Chandler 0.10.0 

1. 0.0 JohnCoker o. 5.0 

1. 0.0 George Paulet o. 5.0 

0.10.0 John Fletcher o. 5.0 

0.13.4 Frances Terry o. 5.0 

0.10.0 John Silver o. 

0.10.0 Robert Thacker o. 

0.10.0 Luke Browne 0.10.0 

1. 5.0 John Mason o. 4.0 

o. 5.0 Robert Moore o. 3.0 

0. 7.0 John Hilles o. 4.0 

1. 0.0 James Newcomb o. 5.0 

0.10.0 William Walker o. 5.0 

o. 5.0 Nathan Grosse o. 2.6 
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William Wilie -* i. o.o 

T , T v Surgeons 

John Long J o.io.o 

Henry Jenings o. 3.0 

Joseph Bowry 0.10.0 

Robert Blanchard 0.10.0 

John Butler o. 5.0 

Anthony Fenshaw o. 5.0 

Robert Smith o. 5.0 

John Ansted o. 5.6 

Richard Fewater o. 3.0 

Richard Langford o. 2.0 

Rowland Shephard o. 2.0 

James Searles o. 2.0 

Thomas Crowne o. 5.0 

John Dring o. 1.0 

John Sarier. o. 3.4 

Philip Ward 0.10.0 

John Stavely o. 5.0 

Thomas Alredge o. 7.0 

John Tachus o. 3.0 

William Bishop 0.10.0 

Thomas Haget o. 50 

Thomas Hughes 0.10.0 

Thomas Russell o. 5.0 

Henry Berke o. 5.0 

William Baly o, 5.0 

John Grant o. 2.0 

John Winter o. 2.0 

Arthur Davice o. 2.0 

Richard Ebrye 1. 0.0 

Henry Hanfield o. 5.0 

Nicholas Cage ~. o. 5.0 

Thomas Woolman o. 3.0 

Austen Bernard o. 2.6 

Samuel Basse 0.10.0 

William Yeomans o. 3.0 

Robert Owen 0.10.0 

Thomas Wrine o. 2.6 

George Browne o. 5.0 

Fabian Hopkins o. 5.0 

John Pindleton o. 5.0 

Rouse Waller... o. 5.0 

Henry Rothermaker o. 5.0 

John Roe o. 5.0 

Thomas Wood o. 5.0 

Thomas Hutchins o. 3.0 

Jeremy Eliard 0.10.0 

Hugh Roberts o. 2.0 

John Went o. 2.0 



/*. s.d. 

Thomas Wylicocke 0.10.0 

William Burrouse o. 5.0 

Robert Eldred o. 2.6 

Thomas Griffen o. 2.0 

Thomas Johnes o. 3.0 

John Seabrooke o. 3.0 

Francis Browne o. 5.0 

Henry Bennet o. 5.0 

John Daniel o. 2.0 

Thomas Hall o. 3.0 

George Gresham o. 2.6 

Richard Heyward o. 2.0 

John Elliot o. 5.0 

Thomas Read o. s.o 

Marke Robinson 0.15.0 

Charles Nuttal 0.10.0 

Edward Turner o. 2.0 

John Carman o. 2.0 

William Ashly ... o. 5.0 

John Pearson o. 2.0 

John May , o. 2.0 

John Danle o. 2.0 

Alexander Cunningham o. 2.6 

Roger Fulwood o. 5.0 

Jeremy Lampin o. 5.0 

James Mitten o. 3.0 

William Coulston 0.10.0 

William Stoke o. 1.0 

Thomas Samson o. 2.0 

William Mansley o. 2.6 

Nicholas Medland o. 2.6 

Christopher Isop o. 2.0 

Nicholas Smith o. 2.0 

Humphrey Tanfield o. 1.0 

William Constable o. 2.0 

Robert Geytan o. 5.0 

George Blades o. 2.0 

John Pavy o. 5.0 

Christopher Read o. 5.0 

Michael Hazard o. 50 

John Garrets o. 6.0 

Christopher Tiffen o. 2.0 

John Walter o. 1.0 

Hans Martin o. 3.0 

George Reed o. 5.0 

William Chambers... o. 3.0 

Richard Thomas o. 5.0 

An unknown person 30. 0.0 
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"Which 70 pound, 8 shillings, 6 pence, together with 30 
pound added thereunto by an unknowne person, for the fur- 
therance of the said free Schoole, was paid unto the Right 
honourable Henry Earle of Southampton, for the honourable 
Company of Virginia, at their great and generall Quarter 
Court, held the (2 f.' of Nove mE ei{ 162 }! And the said 
Court, for the better maintenance of the said Schoole, 
Schoolemaster, and Usher intended, there to be placed 
granted ioooacresj^land to the said free Schoole, to be #° - 
at Charles Cittie, as the most commodious place for health, a < 
security, profit, and conveniency : And appointed that with 
the said 100 pound, 8 shillings, 6 pence, there should be sent 
over prr^fMitly nn Unhf^r, for the instructing of the children 
there, in the principles of Religion, civility of life, and hu- 
mane learning : as also that five persons (besides an overseer 
a) should be forthwith sent in the condition o^Ap- : 
isjto manure and cultivate some part of the said lanHT 
jse and benefit of the said Usher, till God stirred up 
the hearts of others to be further helpfull to the said Schoole. 
"Likewise the said honourable Virginia Court, thought fit 
in honour of the said East India Benefactors, the said free 
Schoole should be built, and the said 1000 acres set out in 
i CBaftesrCiftie to be "called the East India Schoole) And that 

^^ __^ mmm ^^ m Wmm m ^^m^mm m mm^m m m * m ^ mmmmm * m W ^ * m m * mm m m M^^ _- • ™^ 

the East India Companies servants should have precedence 
before any other to preferre their children thither, to be 
brought up in the rudiments of learning. 

"They thought fit also, that t his (as a Collegiat or free 
Schoole, should (have depend ancejpn Henrico Colledge » in / * 
Virginia, which should be made capabfe to receive Schollers 
for the Schoole, into such Scholarships and Fellowships as 
the said Colledge shall be endoued withall, for the advance- 
ment of Schollers, as they shall rise by degrees, and deferr 
in learning. 

''There was since, by a person refusing to be named, sent 
into the great and generall Quarter Court, held for Virginia, 
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the 30 of January, 1621, [O. S.] 25 pound toward the 
furtherance of this godly worke ; so that now there is in all 
125 pound, 8 shillings, 6 pence. 

"They that be wise shall shine as the brightnesse of the 
firmament ; and they thatturne many to righteousnesse shall 
shine as the Stars for ever and ever ; Dan. 1 2, 3. In publike 
actions of vertue, besides that they are presently comfort- 
able to the doers, are also exemplary to others ; and as they 
are more beneficiall to others, so are they crowned in us, 
/ oui/principall care should bee that while our soules live in 
glory in heaven, our good actions may live upon earth) and 
that they may be put into the banke and multiply, wKfle our 
bodies lie in the grave and putrifie. 

" Whosoever shall receive such a little child in my name, 
receiveth me; Matt. 18, 5. 

** Imprinted at London, by Felix Kyngston, 1622." 1 

In the minutes of the London Company is the following 
entry: 

"On the thirteenth of March, [162 1-2] the court, taking 
into their consideration certain propositions presented unto 
them by Mr. Copland in behalf of^Ir. Dyke^ formerly com- 
mended for the usher's place in the freeTscnool intended at 
Charles City, in Virginia, they have agreed in effect unto his 
several requests, namely, that upon certificates from the 



lu This list of contributions cannot be found in the Library of the British 
Museum. The only copy extant, as far as the writer knows, is at Alnwick 
Castle, and its contents are given, by the courtesy of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, as will be seen by the following note: 

"Alnwick Castle, 
"3jan'y, 1891. 
14 Dear Sir: The Duke of Northumberland has directed me to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your letter of the 20th of last month, and to send you a 
copy of the Broadside, printed in 1622, with the names of contributors. 

"The copy has been carefully examined with the original print, in the 
Duke's possession. Will you kindly favour me with a line, notifying its safe 
arrival ? 
"Edw. D. Neill, D. D. "F. Holland, Lt Colonel." 
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governor of Virginia of his sufficiency and diligence in train- / 
ingjjp of youth committed to his charge ^he shall be con- 
firmed^ the place of the master of the said school. 



" Secondly, that if he can procure an(expert write$)to go .* (, 
over with him that can withal teach the grounds of arith- 
metic whereby to instruct the children in matters of account, 
the company are contended to. give such a one his passage, 
whose pains they doubt not but will well be rewarded by 
those whose children shall be taught by him. 

"And for the allowance of ioo acres of land he desires for 
his own proper inheritance, it is ag reed that after he hath 
served out his time, which is to be^five years^at least, and 
longer during his own pleasure, he givingVyear's warning f\ 
upon his remove, whereby another may be provide d in h is 
rofim^die company are pleased to grant him (one Tiundre 
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"It is also agreed that he shall be furnished with books, 
first for the school for which he is to be accountable; and fc A "i j^ 
for the children the company have likewise undertaken to 
provide good store of books, fitting for their use, for which 
their parents are to be answerable. 

"Lastly, it is ordered that the agreement between him 
and the company shall, acco rding to his own request, be set 
down in writing, by way o^a rticles inden ted/y S^i- • : 

After the great fire in London, Bow church was altered 
and renovated by the celebrated architect, Sir Christopher 
Wren; but in 1622 it was a venerable time-stained pile, 
erected in the days of William the Conqueror, and the first 
in the city built on arches of stone, and hence called St. 
Marie de arcubus, then St. Mary-le-bow, and at length ab- 
breviated by the busy Londoners into Bow church. For 
more than a century the curfew, from its belfry, had been 
familiar to the citizens, and as it rung at nine o'clock, every 
apprentice tore himself away from the maiden he loved, or 
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boon companions, and hurried home, fearing, if he were too 
late, that his unsympathizing master would meet him with 
a frown. 

On Thursday, the eighteenth of April, about four of the 
clock in the afternoon, the ringing of Bow bell signified that 
there was to be a special service. The wealthy merchants 
of Lombard street left the counting rooms, and handsomely 
dressed women, from the fashionable residences on St. 
Sythe's Lane, slowly moved, in sedans, toward this central 
church, to listen to the Thanksgiving sermon ordered by 
the Virginia Company, about to be preached by the elo- 
quent and enthusiastic Copland. The text selected was 
most appropriate, consisting of that portion of the 107th 
Psalm from the twenty-second verse, describing the actions 
and feelings of sailors in a violent storm, and their joy at 
reaching a quiet haven. 

The lord mayor of London appears to have been among 
the hearers, and the peroration was as follows : 

44 You all know that there is nothing more dangerous for 
the estate of commonwealths than when the people doe 
increase to a greater number and multitude than may justly 
parallell with the largenesse of the place and country in 
which they Hue. For even as bloud, though it be the best 
humour in the body, yet if it abound in greater quantitie 
then the vessell and state of the body will contayne and 
beare, doth endanger the body, and oftimes destroy it ; so, 
although the honour of a king be in the multitude of people, 
as wise King Solomon speaketh, yet when this multitude of 
people increaseth to ouer great a number, the common- 
wealth stands subject to many perilous inconueniences — 
as famine, pouerty, and sundry other sorts of calamities. 

"Thus, hauing falne into this point of exalting God in 
the congregation of the people, and the assembly of the 
elders, I haue here good occasion offered to mee to blesse 
God for the prudence and prouidence of this honourable 
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Lord Maior, and the right worshipfull the Aldermen, his 
brethren ; who, seeing this Cittie to be mightily increased, 
and fearing less the ouerflowing multitude of inhabitants 
should, like too much blood, infect the whole Cittie with 
plague and pouertie, haue therefore, deuised, in their great 
wisdo mes, a r emedy for t his ma lady — to wit: the transport- lA> L-r' 
ing o fyflieir ouerflowing multitude mtoj^r^nisp which was 
first put in practise in the Maioraltie of that worthy and 
famous Lord Maior, Sir George Bowles, who sent ouer a 
hundred persons, the halfe of this charge being borne by 
the Citie, the other half by the Honourable Virginia Com- 
pany, which worthy course was afterwards followed by the 
right worshipfull Sir William Cockins, in whose Maioraltie 
were sent ouer a hundred more in the like manner. And now 
likewise the right Honourable the present Lord Maior and 
worshipfull the Aldermen, hisJbrejhren, intend to continue 
this course, that they may(ease t he C itie^of a many that are j{f^ t %^\v. 
<re5 dy tcTstarue) and do starue dayly in our streetes. * * * / 

Right Worshipfull, ye are plentifull in other good workes, 
the maintaining of your hospitals, and other publike workes 
in this famous Cittie; preach your munificence through all 
the world, as the faith and obedience of the Romans was 
published abroad among all. O be rich in well-doing this 
way likewise, that it may be sayd of you, ' Many have done 
worthily for the plantation in Virginia, but the honourable 
Citty of London surmounteth them all/ Your Cittie, as I 
sayd, aboundeth in/peopte-(anik>ng may it doe so) , the Plan- . 
tation in Virginia(tscagablG-enpugh to receive them^ O, take ^ 
course to ease your Cittie, and prouide well for your peo- 
ple, by sending them ouer thither; that both they of that 
Colony there and they of your owne Cittie here may Hue 
to bless your prudent and prouident gouernment ouer 
them. For I have heard many of the painfullest labourers 
of your Cittie, euen with teares, bemoane the desolate 
estate of their poore wiues and children, who, though they 
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rise early, taw and teare their flesh all the day long with 
hard labour, and goe late to bed, and feede almost all the 
week long vpon browne bread and cheese, yet are scarce 
able to put bread in their mouthes at the weeke's end, and 
cloathes on their backes at the yeare's end; and all because 
worke is so hard to be come by, and there be so many of 
the same trade, that they cannot thriue one for another. 

" Right Worshipfull, I beseech you, ponder (as I know 
you doe) the forlorne estate of many of the best members 
of your Citty, and helpe them, O helpe them, out of their 
misery : what you bestow vppon them in their transportation 
to Virginia they will repay it at present with their prayers, 
and when they are able with their purses ; and God, in the 
meanewhile, will plentifully reward your liberalitie this way, 
with His blessing vpon your famous Citie, vpon your selues, 
vpon your posteritie. 

"And that I may bend my speech vnto all, seeing so 
many of the Lord's Worthies haue done worthily in this 
noble action; yea, and seeing that some of them greatly 
rejoyce in this, that God hath inabled them to helpe for- 
ward this glorious worke, both with their prayers and with 
their purses, let it be your greife and sorrow to be ex- 
empted from the company of so many honourable minded 
men, and from this noble Plantation, tending so highly to 
the advancement of the Gospel], and to the honouring of 
our drad Soueraigne, by inlarging of his kingdomes, and 
adding a fifth crowne unto his other foure: for 'En dat Vir- 
ginia quintam' is the motto of the legal seale of Virginia." 

London has at length received its reward for the liber- 
ality shown in transportation of the destitute to America. 
George Peabody^the descendant of an honest immigrant to 

1 "2nd April, 1635, embarked on board the ' Planter/ of London; Nicholas 
Trarine, Master; bound for New England, bringing a certificate from the Min- 
ister of St. Alban's, County Herts, and attested by the Justices of the Peace, 
Francis Peboddy, aged 21 years, husbandman." — London Notes and Queries^ 
Feb. 12, 1870. 
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North Virginia, died toward the close of the year 1 869, hav- 
ing given £500,000 to the poor of that city. After a sol- 
•emn service in Westminster Abbey, his embalmed body 
was carried in honor by a British man-of-war, escorted by 
another bearing the American flag, to his native land, and 
after landing, the remains of the plain American citizen were 
followed to their resting-place in a quiet village cemetery by 
Prince Arthur, the son of Her Majesty, Victoria, and some 
of the most eminent men of the United States of America. 
Copland's discourse was published with the following title : 

VIRGINIA'S GOD BE THANKED 

OR 

A SERMON OF 

THANKSGIUING 

FOR THE HAPPIE 

successe of the affayres in 

Virginia this last 

yeare 

Preached by Patrick Copland at 

Bow-Church, in Cheapside, before the Honorable 
Virginia Company, on Thursday, the 18 
of Aprill 1622. And now published by 
the Commandement of the said hono- 
rable Company. 

Hereunto are adjoyned some Epistles, 
written first in Latine (and now Englished) in 
the East Indies by Peter Pope, an Indian youth, 
borne in the Bay of Bengala, who was first taught 
and converted by the said P. C. And after bap- 
tized by Master fohn Wood, Dr. in Divinitie 
in a famous Assembly, before the Right 
Worshipfull, the East India Company, 
at S. Denis in Fan-Church Streete 
in London, December 22, 
1616 

LONDON 

Printed by J. D. for William Sheffard and John Bellamie, 
and are to be sold at his shop at the two Grey- 
hounds in Corne-hill, neere the Royall 
Exchange. 1622. 
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At the time the Virginia Company was trying to build a 
free school at Charles City, on the James river, private be- 
nevolence contemplated the first school of art in North 
America. 

The traveler, while crossing the high bridge of the Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Railroad, over the Susquehanna river, 
notices, a few rods above, a small and quite picturesque isle, 
N which upon some early mapajs_ d esignat ed as Palmer's 
V - 1 Island. It was named for/Edward P almei) of England, a 
bA^ gentleman of wealth and ecllicario fiTm teres ted in the pros- 
■ "jX Parity of Virginia. In his will, dated twenty-second of No- 
i ; vember, 1624, in case all issue die, he leaves all lands "in 

Virginia and New England for the foundinge or maintenance 
of a Universitie, and such schools in Virginia, as shall there 
be- jefecte^andy^hall be called Academia Virginiensis et 
Oxoniensis, and shall bee divided into several streets or al- 
leys o f twenty foot grade. 

"Provided always, that all such as can prove their lawful 
descent from John Palmer, Esq , of Lemington aforesaid, 
my grandfather, deceased, and from my late grandmother, 
his wife, being Sonnes, shall there be freelye admitted and shall 
be brought upp in such schooles as shall be fitt for their age 
and learninge, and shall be removed from time to time as 
they shall profitt in knowledge and understandinge. 

"And further, my will is that the schollers of said Uni- 
versity for avoydinge of Idleness, at their houres of recrea- 
7 s , y l tion shall have two paynters, the one for oyle cullors w'ch 
. l * shall bee admitted fellows in the same College, to the end 
and intent that the said schollers shall or may learne the 
,o Wt of payntinge ; and further my will and mind is, that two 
f/ y grinders, the one for oyle collours and the other for water 
* "' collours; and also, collours, oyle, and gumme waters shal 
be provided from tyme to tyme, at the charges of said Col- 
lege, beseeching God to add a blessing to all these intents." 
Fuller, in his "Worthies," mentions the project to estab- 
lish an academy of art in Virginia. He writes: "His plen- 
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teous estate afforded him opportunity to put forward the in- 
genuity, implanted by nature, for the public good, resolving 
to erect an academy in Virginia. In order whereunto he 
airchased an i s l and ,- c alle d"PaImer s Island >unto this day, -\ 
but in pursuance thereof was at many thousand pounds' ex- / , / • 
pense, some instruments employed therein not discharging r -"'' i: 
the trust reposed in them with corresponding fidelity. He '' " 
was transplanted to another world, leaving to posterity the , 
monument of his (worth y but unfinished intentiorO This 
Echjprd Palmer died irTLondon, about 1625. "" { » .4 -/. 

Copland nevercame tqjj/jrginia? The dissolution of the 1-7' 
Virginia Company, and the appointment of officers by the 
king, led his friends to transfer their interests to the Ber- 
mudas, or Somers Island, and he determined to live where 

" The isle is full of voices, 
Sounds, and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not." 

The proprietors of the Bermudas, on March 21, 1625-6, 
wrote to the governor of the island: "We have provided 
and sent by this ship two ministers, namely Mr. Copeland 
and Mr. Morgan, and we pray you to see them settled in 
such tribes [parishes] which are unprovided. We have 
agreed with Mr. Copeland to receive his salary here, in 
money, being 100 marks per annum." The governor was 
also informed that Copland desired "a free school erected 
for the bringing up of youth in literature and good learn- 
ing." On the twentieth of November, as a member of the 
council in Bermuda, Copland moved that a free school be 
erected. 

At a later period, a governor of the island, who was a 
"doubting Thomas" as to the call for a free school, wrote 
to London, that Copland "having purchased land here, he 
hath builded thereupon, and will not remove to any part of 
the world, from thence. He hath a project to erect a free 
school, and to train up children to be preachers to send 
abroad to convert the Indians, and for that purpose hath 
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written to Scotland, for one or two able scholars to instruct 
them in philosophy and divinity. * * * To deal plainly, 
and truly, I do desire not to have any more of the nation 
amongst us but will prevent it while I can. I know Eng- 
land abounds in learned men." l 

When Governor Berkeley thanked God they had no free 
schools, in Virginia, he expressed the views of Governor 
Wood of Bermudas, who wrote: "Mr. Copeland thinks 
the Company will give all their common land to build a 
\ free school. Q wish we had ministers contented to preach 

the Gospel^ and let this Free School alone until we are free 
from debt, j These works of ostentation and supereroga- 
tion make great noise and show ab road.' ' 

In 1634, in a letter inviting the distinguished scholar and 
divine, William Ames, 2 then at Rotterdam, to settle at Ber- 
mudas, are these words: "We have but two ministers, 
both Scotish men, the one is called George Stirk, who is very 
learned and I fear not long lived. 1 He hath all your works 
that are extant. The other, Mr. Patricke Coupland, who 
hath traveled long, twice to the East Indies, and now settled 
himself, having purchased five acres of land on which he 
hath builded and disbursed ,£1,000 sterling." 

In 1639 "Father Copland," as some called him, wrote to 
Governor Winthrop of Boston, who had sent twelve New 
England Indians to be trained, who had been left at another 
island, in which he mentioned: "If they landed safely here, 
I would have had a care of them to have disposed them to 



1 This prejudice against Scotchmen is seen in a letter written in 1634 by 
Gov. Roger Wood: "Mr. Copland would have sent into Aberdeinne for 
a Scotesman to have beene a scholemaster, but I verily think his project is to 
have such a one, to marry a daughter hee hath, and at his death to conferre his 
•estate upon him." See Lefroy's Bermudas for this and other notices of Cop- 
land's residence there. 

2 Dr. Ames never came to America, but his widow came to New England 
with a daughter Ruth, and two sons William and John. She died at Cam- 
bridge. Her son William in 1645 graduated at Harvard, became a distin- 
guished preacher, and was settled in England. 
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such honest men as should have trained them up in the prin- 
ciples of religion, and so, when they had been fit for your 
plantation have returned them again, to have done God 
some service in being instruments to do some good upon 
their countrymen." 

He continues: "I have now in my study a Papist cate- 
chism imprinted in Naugasack, in the Italian letter, and 
Japan tongue. With this practice of the Jesuits in pervert- 
ing, and of the Dutch in converting Indians, I acquainted 
the Earl of Southampton and the Governor of the Virginia 
Company, Sir Edwin Sandys, and the Council of Virginia, 
who liked well of it and gave orders to Sir Francis Wyat, 
then Governor in Virginia to follow this practice, but in a 
better manner. * * * I have sent you a small poesie 
of our Preacher's whom the Lord hath taken to himself. 1 
He hath left behind him a hopeful son of his own name 
who is reasonable well entered in the Latin tongue. If 
there be any good school and schoolmaster with you I wish 
with all my heart he might have his education with you 1 
rather than in old England. * * * If you send us any 
more of your captive Indians, I will see them disposed of 
here to honest men ; or if you send me a couple, a boy and 
a girl for myself, I will pay for their passage, so they be 
hopeful." 

In Paget' s parish, on the afternoon of the thirty-first of 
January, three ministers, White, Goulding and Copland, did 
renounce the Church of England and form an independent 
church. This action led to controversy and bitter feeling. 

1 George Stirk, also written Stirke, Storkey, Starkey, wrote some poetry 
called "Musae Somerenses," published, in a small octavo, in 1635, at London. 

1 Young George Stoke, or Starkey, entered Harvard College, and, with an- 
other Bermudas student, graduated in 1646 in a class of four. He then studied 
medicine, went to London and became eminent as a chemist and anatomist. 
He died in September, 1665, the result of dissecting a person who had expired 
with the plague then raging. It is thought by some that his mother also went 
to New England and married Israel Stoughton of Dorchester, who went to 
England and died, in 1644, a lieutenant colonel of a Parliament regiment. 
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The next year they sent a petition to the House of Com- 
mons for freedom of worship, and pledging that in all affairs 
of civil government they would obey the magistrates. On 
the seventh of October, 1645, freedom of worship was 
granted to all English colonists in North America. In 
1647, Copland, now more than seventy years of age, was 
charged with using "deluding words in his sermon," but the 
governor and council "in tender regard to the weakness 
and age of the said Mr. Coapland, and in regard of his 
long continued services in these islands, it is ordered the 
said Mr. Coapland be confined a prisoner to his own 
house." At this time he wrote another letter to Governor 
Winthrop, dated "From George's Prison, Christ's Schole, 
this last of the 7 mo. 1647." 

The Independents in time migrated to a lone isle of the 
sea, twenty-eight miles from Guanahani, where the feet of 
Christopher Columbus first touched the soil of the Western 
hemisphere, which they called Eleuthera, in whose caves 
they worshiped as the early Christians in the catacombs of 
Rome. In a magazine published in Philadelphia, in 1779, 
a writer describes a cave he' saw on the north side of the 
island, in a rocky ridge. Its entrance was on a level with 
the main land, in the form of an arch about fifty feet in 
height, and its length was about three hundred and fifty. 
The lofty roof had apertures for air and light, through 
which luxuriant vines and shrubbery intruded. Near the 
centre of the cave was a large irregular rock, in which 
steps had been cut; surrounding it were great stones which 
served as seats, and not far distant was a mahogany monu- 
ment, on three sides of which were inscriptions to the 
memory of "James Seymor, who was born in Bermudas in 
the year 1 640, in the month of October, on the sixth day ; 
and died in the year 1650, upon the tenth of September." 

The first year of the refugees on this Patmos of the 
Atlantic was one of suffering, and the churches at Boston 
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and vicinity, in 1650, sent a vessel filled with supplies for 
those of "like precious faith," who, in the quaint words of 
Scottow, "served God in houses of the first edition, without 
large chambers, sealed with cedars, and painted with ver- 
million." 

The Eleutherans, in return for the sympathy exhibited, 
gave in return, for the benefit of Harvard College, then in 
its infancy, ten tons of Braziletto wood, as they wished "to 
avoid that foul sin of ingratitude so abhorred of God, so 
hateful to man." 

The vessel came back to Boston on the sixth day of sixth 
month, O. S., and among other passengers was a sister of 
George Stirk, or Starkey, a son of Nathaniel White, the 
pastor of the church, who had been a student of Harvard 
College, and also Mr. Stephen Painter, a zealous layman, 
his mother's father. - 

The efforts of Copland and others to (pant schools and fl* 
churches in Virginia and Bermudas did not yield much / 
fruiMbut some seeds were wafted to Massachusetts and v - 

yland, which grew and developed the free church in the 
free state; and the voice raised in the cave of Eleuthera 
has found an "echo beyond the Mexique Bay," in the Rocky 
Mountains and distant Oregon. Andrew Marvell, just be- 
fore he became assistant Latin Secretary of State, under 
John Milton, was tutor of a boy, in whom Cromwell was in- 
terested, and in a letter he wrote to Cromwell that he had 
examined him in the presence of Mr. Oxenbridge, a Puritan, 
who afterwards went to Massachusetts, and died while pas- 
tor of a church in Boston. Marvell's conversations with 
Oxenbridge, who had for a time lived at Bermudas, probably 
led to the poem containing these lines — 

"What shall we do but sing His praise 
Who led us through the watery maze, 
Unto an isle, so long unknown 
And yet, far kinder than our own ? 
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Where the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs; 
' He lands us on a grassy stage 

Safe from the storm, and prelates' rage. 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The Gospel's pearl upon our coast, 
And in these rocks, for us did frame 
A temple, where to sound his name." 

Patrick Copland was a Scotchman, but, as until lately in 
relation to John Harvard, we know not the place of his birth, 
nor the names of his parents. It remains for some diligent 
student to discover where he was educated, and the time, 
and place of his death. 
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THE LAST YEARS OF LORD BACON — THE CONCLUSION OF A 
LECTURE TO THE SENIOR CLASS OF THE COLLEGE. 



By Edward D. Neill, D. D. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 



The last five years of Sir Francis Bacon , in this life 
were "years of labor, and sorrow," and yet within that 
period, his literary work was greatest, and by it his name 
has become a "household word," while his slippery course 
as a politician, and his thirst for office, riches, and display, 
are forgotten. 

Sir Richard Baker, a grandson of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the days of Henry theEigh th, on the same 
day, in the year 1603, with Sir Francis Bacon, was honored 
with knighthood, by King James the First. Among the 
few books in the houses of the country gentry, during the 
seventeenth century, was Bakers "Chronicles of England/' 
and its leaves were always the most thumbed. He wrote 
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of "Sir Franeis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans, Lord Chancel- 
lor of England, who, for bribery, was put from his place 
and committed to the Tower, but after some few days en- 
larged/' Upon another page he mentions: "In elegancy 
of writing there was Viscount St. Albans who, besides his 
profounder books of Novum Organum, hath written the 
reign of King Henry the Seventh in so sweet a style, that 
like manna it pleaseth the taste of all palates." 

Sir Henry Savile, who had been a tutor of Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1 62 1, died while head of Merton College, Oxford, 
and Mede, a distinguished scholar and theologian, on Feb. 
23, 1 62 1 -2, wrote: "It is affirmed that our late Chancellor 
Bacon is an earnest suitor for it [the headship], meaning it 
seems to spend his remaining days in a retired and scholas- 
tical life." 

"The Historic of the Raigne of King Henry the Seventh" 
appeared in March, and was dedicated to Charles, then the 
Prince of Wales, and a correspondent of Sir Martin Stuteville, 
at Christ College, Cambridge, wrote : " My Lord Verulam's 
History of Henry VII. is come forth. I have not read much 
of it, but they say it is a very pretty book. The price is 
six shillings." 

The whole year was occupied in the writing of books, 
and on Feb. 11, 1622-3, a letter to Sir Dudley Carleton 
contained these words: "The Lord busies himself about 
books. He set out two lately, Historia Ventorum and De 
Vita and De Morte, with promise of more." 

In 1622 he also issued "Advertisement Touching an Holy 
Warre" and in the dedicatory epistle to Bishop Andrews 
he alludes to Demosthenes, Cicero and Seneca, "All three, 
persons that had held chief place of authority in their coun- 
tries, all three ruined, not by war, or by any other disaster, 
but by justice and malice as delinquents and criminals." In 
the same letter he writes: "These examples confirmed me 
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much in a resolution to spend my time wholly in writing ; 
and to put forth that poor talent, or half talent, or what it is 
that God hath given me, not as heretofore to particular 
exchanges, but to banks or mounts of perpetuity which 
will not break." 

he The provostship of the Eton School now being vacant, . 

at through Conway, Secretary of State, he applied to the King"* 

for the position, which had been promised to another per- \iji^ 

a * i son. Conway wrote to him: "That his Majesty never ^^ 

* ; conceived he would stoop so low, and that if another place 

} - ." could be had for the one, to whom he promised it, his re- 

r quest should be granted." 

1 « A chatty correspondent of Sir Dudley Carleton, under 

date of March 8, 1622-3, alluding to Bacon's residence 
among the benchers of Gray's Inn, wrote: "The Lord of 
I St. Albans, in his old remitter, is come to be at his lodgings 

at Gray's Inn f which is the fulfilment of a prophecy of 
Locke, a familiar of his, of the same House, who knew him 
'intus et in cute' who seeing him go there in great pomp, 
with the great seal before him, said to divers of his friends, 
•We shall live to have him here again/" 

The summer of the year 1623, owing to disappointment 
and overwork, he was very sick, and in February, 1 623-4, 
he wrote to Cran field, Lord Treasurer, who had been one 
of his accusers, that "a long, wasting disease in the summer 
hath disarmed him to fight with a cold winter so that he 
was unable to stir abroad." He hoped that the Lord will 
be "favorable, for in these things there is a latitude offered. 
He has observed that benefits bestowed upon men in pros- 
perity are like seed cast upon a pavement and almost lost, 
but bestowed upon men in adversity are like seed sown in 
a ground new broke up to take fast hold." 

It was but a few months before Lord Cranfield, the Earl 
of Middlesex, was impeached, convicted, and received 
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nearly the same sentence as the Viscount St. Albans, and 
the King on Ascension Eve, A. D. 1624, made a speech 
to the House of Lords in which he alluded to Lord Bacon 
and said: "This was the second example that had been 
seen of a long time of a man of his quality called in ques- 
tion." 

During the year 1623, while Bacon was either engaged 
in his study preparing books for the press, on physical and 
metaphysical subjects, or confined to his room by "a long, 
wasting disease," the friends of Shakespeare issued, in folio, 
the first complete edition of the works of the "Bard of 
Avon," whose name Baker, in his Chronicles, wrote was 
"recommended to. posterity." 

During Bacon's sickness he attempted the versification of 
a few of the Psalms of David, which he published and dedi- 
cated to George Herbert, in whom, he wrote, "poesie and 
divinity met." The work is destitute of all poetic fire, and 
it would have been better for his reputation if it had not 
been printed. One of the correspondents of Sir Dudley 
Carleton, under date of Dec. 18, 16^4, wrote: "Lord St. 
Albans' Apothegms newly set out this week, but with so 
little applause that the world says his wit and judgment be- 
gin to draw upon the lees. He has likewise translated 
some few psalms into verse or rhyme, which shows he grows 
holy toward the end. If I could meet with a fit messenger, 
you should have them both." 

When a breach was made with Spain, early in 1624, and 
Parliament determined to sustain the King in a war, London 
was pleased. The Secretary of State wrote: "General 
joy expressed by bonfires, and Lord Verulam ran into debt 
to give four dozen faggots, and twelve gallons of wine." 

C^-Jn 162^ he published the third and enlarged edition of 
his essays, and in this appears the following admirable ob- 
servations on defects of literary establishments: 
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plation a vain and idle study, does not consider that all pro- 
fessions and arts are supplied with materials and strength 
from thence; and I am verily persuaded, that this very 
thing has been a great cause that hath retarded the pro- 
gression of learning hitherto ; because these fundamental 
sciences have been studied superficially, and deeper draughts 
have not been taken. * * * Nor again is it to be 
passed over in silence, that the dedication of colleges and 
societies, only to the use of professory learning has not 
only been an enemy to the growth of sciences, but has 
contributed likewise to the prejudice of kingdoms and 
states. Hence it is that princes when they would make 
choice of ministers fit for the affairs of state, find about 
them a marvelous solitude of such men ; foi* this reason, be- 
cause there is no collegiate education designed to this end, 
where such as are framed and fitted by nature for that of- 
fice, may, besides other arts, study chiefly history, modern 
languages, books and treatises of policy ; that so they may 
then become more able, and better furnished to the offices of 
state * * * I disapprove then exceedingly of the small- 
ness and meanness of salaries, especially with us, assigned 
to lectures whether of arts or professions. For it is of 
mighty importance to advancement in sciences, that profess- 
ors in every kind be chosen out of the ablest, and most 
sufficient men, as those whose labor is not for transitory use, 
but to propagate and supply offspring to science for future 
ages." 

Always busy, one day, in March, 1626, driving near 
Highgate, London, he stopped his carriage to make an ex- 
periment with snow. It caused a sudden chill which led to 
bronchitis, and on the ninth of April, 1626, he died at Lord 
Arundel's house, to which he had been carried. 
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The picture here given is reduced from the frontispiece 
of a copy of the Sylva Sylvarum printed in 1670, which is 
in the Macalester Reference Library. The plate of this en- 
graving is supposed to have been executed in 1618, by the 
celebrated engraver, Simon Passaeus, but as frontispiece to 
Sylva Sylvarum, the words underneath were changed, and 
the plate retouched. 



Bacon, in writing of the fallacies of humanity, mentions 
the "Idola specus, idols of the cave, or errors incident to 
the peculiar mental or bodily constitution, for according to 
the state of the individual's mind is his view of things, and 
the tendency to make all things subservient to, or to take 
the color of some favorite subject, and an excess in noting 
either differences or resemblances amongst things." 
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Among the curiosities of literature of the nineteenth 
century, at the head of the list, will be found a work in two 
volumes with this title, "The Great Cryptogram, Francis 
Bacon's Cipher in the so-called Shakespeare Plays." By 
Ignatius Donnelly, author of " Atlantis," "The Antediluvian 
World" and "Ragnarok, the Age of Fire and Gravel." 

The author is a well-known citizen of Minnesota and 
has a poetic temperament and vivid imagination. Delia 
Bacon, an American woman, was the forerunner of those 
who claim that Bacon was the bard of his age, and as Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne wrote of her book, the same may be said 
of the author of "The Great Cryptogram:" "It is for the 
public to say whether my country-woman has proved her 
theory. In the worst event, if she has failed, her failure 
will be more honorable than most peoples' triumphs ; since it 
must fling upon the old tombstone at Stratford-on-Avon, the 
noblest literary wreath that has lain there." 

Through the valley of darkness and humiliation he as- 
cended to an elevation of hope and light, and accepted the 
philosophy taught by the Apostle Paul in his discourse 
at Mars Hill in Athens. Addison, in No. 267 of the Tatler, 
wrote: "I shall beg leave to write down the prayer itself, 
with the title with it, as it was found amongst his Lordship's 
papers, written in his own hand, not being able to furnish 
my readers with an entertainment more suitable:" 



<• 



A PRAYER OR PSALM, MADE BY MY LORD BACON, CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. 



" Most gracious Lord God, my merciful Father; from my youth up my 
Creator, my Redeemer, my Comforter. Thou, O Lord, soundest and search- 
es! the depths and secrets of all hearts; thou acknowledgest the upright of 
heart; thou judgest the hypocrite; thou ponderest men's thoughts and doings 
as in a balance; thou measurest their intentions as with a line; vanity and 
crooked ways cannot be hid from thee. 

" Remember, O Lord ! how thy servant hath walked before thee; remember 
what I have first sought, and what hath been principal in my intentions. I 
have loved thy assemblies, I have mourned for the divisions of thy church, I 
have delighted in the brightness of thy sanctuary. The Vine, which thy right 
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hand hath planted in this nation, 1 have ever prayed unto thee that it might have 
the first and the latter rain, and\iiat it might stretch her branches to the seas, 
and to the floods. The state and bread of the poor and oppressed have been 
precious in mine eyes; I have haled all cruelty and hardness of heart; I have, 
though in a despised weed, procured the good of all men. . If any have been 
my enemies, I thought not of them, neither hath the sun almost set upon my 
displeasure; but I have been, as a dove, free from superfluity of maliciousness. 
Thy creatures have been my books, but thy scriptures much more. I have 
sought thee in the courts, fields, and gardens; but I have found thee in thy 
Temples. 

" Thousands have been my sins, and ten thousands my transgressions, but 
thy sanctifications have remained with me, and my heart, through thy grace, 
hath been an unquenched coal upon thine altar. 

"O Lord, my strength ! I have since my youth met with thee in all my ways; 
by thy fatherly compassions, by thy comfortable chastisements, and by thy 
most visible providence. As thy favors have increased upon me, so have thy 
corrections; so as thou hast been always near me, O Lord ! And ever as my 
worldly blessings were exalted, so secret darts from thee have pierced me; 
and when I have ascended before men, I have descended in humiliation before 
thee. And now, when I thought most of peace and honour, thy hand is heavy 
upon me, and hath humbled me according to thy former loving kindness, 
keeping me still in thy fatherly school, not as a bastard, but as a child. Just are 
thy judgments upon me for my sins, which are more in number than the sands 
of the sea, but have no proportion to thy mercies; for what are the sands of 
the sea? Earth, heavens,. and all these, are nothing to thy mercies. Besides 
my innumerable sins, I confess b?fore thee, that I am debtor to Thee for the 
gracious talent of thy gifts and graces, which I have neither put into a napkin, 
nor put it, as I ought, to exchangers, where it might have made best profit, 
but mispent it in things for which I am least fit: So I may truly say, my soul 
hath been a stranger in the course of my pilgrimage. Be merciful unto me, 
O Lord, for my Saviour's sake, and receive me unto thy bosom, or guide me 
in thy ways." 
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THE IDEAL VERSUS THE REAL BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 



By Edward D. Neill, D. D. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 



Tacitus, the concise Roman historian, about eighteen 
hundred years ago declared: "The principal office of his- 
tory, I think, is to prevent virtuous actions from being for- 
gotten, and that evil words and deeds may be made to fear 
an infamous reputation with posterity." 

Some modern writers believe that a public man, after his 
decease, should have virtues attributed to him which, while 
living, he never claimed, and that there should not be the 
slightest reference to any imperfection of character. 

A periodical 1 of recent date, in an article on "Christianity 
and Literary People." uses this language: "Franklin is 
very often claimed as an infidel, but the famous printer, 
who moved that the Philadelphia Convention be opened 
with prayer, was a devout Christian believer." 



1 **The Preachers' Assistant/' November, 1890. 
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The ideal is a wide contrast to the real Benjamin Frank- 
lin. His autobiography reveals him as a placid Deist, who 
from earliest manhood rejected the idea that the death of 
Jesus Christ was necessary for the remission of the sins of 
humanity. With the sufficiency of one who has not made 
a thorough investigation, he at one time proposed to 
organize a new denomination, a church for the people, and 
he drew up a creed, to use his words, "containing the essen- 
tials of every known religion, and being free of every thing 
that might shock the professors of any religion," and "that 
for distinction we should be called The Society of the Free 
and EasyT 

While employed in a London printing house his life was 
loose, and he belonged to a club, which met in an ale- 
house, where he made the acquaintance of the witty and im- 
moral Mandeville. Upon his return to Philadelphia, in 
1726, his conduct was not free from reproach, and about 
three years later he had an illegitimate son, whom he ac- 
knowledged, educated, and lived to see governor of New 
Jersey, appointed by the king of England. 

When he went to France to aid the colonies struggling 
for independence, his literary and scientific reputation was 
established, but his "bonhomie" and "abandon" of man- 
ner charmed the gay society of Paris and increased his popu- 
larity. Ever complaisant, he was devoid of true refine- 
ment, and editors more than once rejected his communica- 
tions because of their indelicacy. Among his papers in 
the State Department at Washington there is one in 
which he gives advice as to the proper person to be selected 
to sustain a relation of neither maid nor wife. 

It is, however, undeniable, that he was one of the most 
useful and remarkable of the American citizens of the last 
century. While he will never be classed with deep and 
original thinkers, he was quick of apprehension, and suc- 
cessful in the practical application of the thoughts of others. 
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His versatility was great, and his mind, like the eyes of 
Argus, never slept. He gave an impetus to the city of 
Philadelphia, which will always be gratefully remembered. 
The firemen, as they assemble in their engine houses, 
love to refer to him as ^he originator of the first fire com- 
pany, and the watchmen, as they pace the pavements, recall 
the fact that he organized the early police system. 

Thfe American Philosophical Society, the first of the kind 
on the Western continent, was his plan. The Philadelphia 
Library, one of the best, has properly honored him as its 
chief promoter by placing his statue in a prominent posi- 
tion. His interest in education never flagged, and the 
Philadelphia College, now the University of Pennsylvania, 
owes its existence to his exertions. 1 

Toward young men he was always affable and sympa- 
thetic, and he gave advice to them as judicious as that of 
any professed teacher of morality. 2 Kinnersley, one of the 
teachers in the college, co-operated with him in electrical 
experiments, and some of his enemies insinuated that he 
was indebted to the professor for some of his ideas. 8 

In 1764 he went to England as the agent for Penn- 
sylvania, and remained there for ten years. In 1773, at 
London, he published copies of the Book of Common Prayer, 
revised and abridged, in accordance with the principles of 
Theism. "Some of them," he wrote, "were given away, 
very few sold, and I suppose the bulk bought as waste 
paper." The name of Christ as the Saviour of the world is 
carefully omitted. One of these copies was presented by 
Franklin to a Mrs. Baldwin, which in 1783 was lent to the 
Bishop of Salisbury, who copied the alterations in a prayer 
book of his own. This the writer has examined. 4 It con- 



gee Appendix A. 

2 Appendix B. 

3 Appendix C. 

4 In the private library of Mr. Howard Edwards, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Almighty and most merciful Father: 
we have erred and strayed from thy 
ways like lost sheep. We have offend- 
ed against thy holy laws. We have 
left undone those things which we 
ought to have done. But thou, O 
Lord, have mercy upon us, miserable 
offenders. Spare thou them, O God, 
which confess their faults. Restore 
thou them that are penitent. And 
grant, O most merciful Father, that we 
may hereafter live a godly, righteous, 
and sober life, to the glory of thy 
holy Name. Amen. 



tains the following note: "The copy from which I inserted 
the proposed alterations of Dr. Franklyn was lent to me 
as a great curiosity by the Rev. Dr. Lort. 
There is only space to compare the 

Church of England Confession and Franklin's Revision. 

Almighty and most merciful Father; 
we have erred and strayed from thy 
ways like lost sheep. We have fol- 
lowed too much the devices and de- 
sires of our own hearts. We have 
offended against thy holy laws. We 
have left undone those things which 
we ought to have done; And we have 
done those things which we ought not 
to have done; And there is no health 
in us. But thou, O Lord, have mercy 
upon us, miserable offenders. Spare 
thou them, O God, which confess their 
faults. Restore thou them that are 
penitent; According to thy promises 
declared unto mankind in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. And grant, O most merci- 
ful Father, for his sake, that we may 
hereafter live a godly, righteous, and 
sober life, to the glory of thy holy 
Name. Amen. 

In 1783 Franklin signed a treaty with England, and in 
September, 1785, returned to Philadelphia. In his eighty- 
second year, "his eye not dim, nor his natural force abated," 
in May, 1787, he took his seat as a member of the Conven- 
tion to form a more perfect union of the states. After the 
body had been in session several weeks, he offered a reso- 
lution that some one of the city clergy should offer prayer 
at the beginning of each daily session, but he has left a rec- 
ord, that the members, with three or four exceptions, did not 
think it expedient, and the proposition was dropped. 

James Madison, one of the wisest of the members of 
the Convention, under date of Jan. 6, 1834, wrote to 
Thomas S. Grimk£, a distinguished South Carolinian, rela- 
tive to an error into which he had fallen relative to the 
proposition of Dr. Franklin for a religious service, arid used 
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these words: "The error into which you had fallen may 
have been confirmed by a communication in the National 
Intelligencer, some years ago, said to have been received, 
through a respectable channel, from a member of the con- 
vention. That the communication was erroneous is certain, 
whether from misapprehension or misrecollection is uncer- 
tain." 

The settled opinion of a large majority of the members of 
the Convention was, that each man should offer his own 
prayers, in his chamber, or in silence. ' 

They were weary of seeing the name of God upon the jing- 
ling coin of the market place, and title " Defender of the Faith " 
assumed by Spanish and other monarchs, and determined 
to separate the exercises of religion from the process of leg- 
islation. 

After the constitution was adopted, President Washington, 
in a treaty with the approval of the United States Senate, 
declared that the "Government was not, in any sense, 
founded upon the Christian religion." Judge Cooley, in 
" Constitutional Limitations," writes: " Christianity is not a 
part of the law of the land, in the sense that it would entitle 
courts to take notice of and base their judgment upon it 
except so far as they should find that its precepts had 
been incorporated in and thus become a component part 
of the law. It is not toleration which is established in our 
system, but religious equality." Bryce in the "American 
Commonwealth" declares that it is accepted "as an axiom 
by all Americans that the civil power ought to be not only 
neutral and impartial as between different forms of faith, 
but ought to leave these jnatters entirely on one side, re- 
garding them no more than it regards the literary or artis- 
tic pursuits of the citizens." 

Not long before his death, in April, 1 790, at the ripe age 
of eighty-four, Franklin wrote a friendly letter to President 
Styles, of Yale College, in which he expressed his belief in 
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God the creator of the universe, and his superintending 
providence, but confessed that he had doubts as to the di- 
vinity of Christ, and had never found time iojullyjjjvesti- 
gate the subject. As far as he had observed, he also men- 
tioned, he had not noticed that the Supreme Being had ever 
visited an unbeliever with any peculiar marks of displeasure. 
He should have remembered that Christ taught, that in this 
life an unbeliever was often more prosperous than one of 
his followers. For the frankness in . which he avowed his 
disagreement with the Christian world, upon important 
doctrines, and his kind relations to ministers of every 
branch of the church, he is to be respected. Although it is 
contrary to the truth of history to refer to him as a devout 
Christian, he must always be recognized as one of the fore- 
most of the founders of the Republic. 



APPENDIX A. 



The first person offered the presidency of the Philadelphia 
College, in 1750, was Dr. Samuel Johnson, a graduate of 
Yale and an Episcopal minister. Under date of August 
23d, of this year, Franklin wrote to him a letter, containing 
many sound sentiments, urging him to accept the office. 
Among others were these : "Wise and good men, in my 
opinion, are the strength of a state ; much more than riches 
or arms, which, under the management of ignorance and 
wickedness, often draw on destruction, instead of providing 
for the safety of a people. And though the culture be- 
stowed on many should be successful only with a few, yet 
the influence of those few, and the service in their power, 
may be very great. * * * I think, moreover, that tal- 
ents for the education of youth are the gift of God, and 
that he on whom they are bestowed, whenever a way is 
opened for the use of them, is as strongly called as if he heard 
a voice from Heaven ; nothing more surely pointing out 
duty in a public service than ability and opportunity of per- 
forming it" 

In a letter before this, it had been intimated that a second 
Episcopal church might be built, in which Dr. Johnson might 
officiate, and the Doctor had replied that he would not like 
to divide an old congregation. Upon this point Franklin 
writes admirably on the subject of church extension: 

" Your tenderness of the Church's peace is truly laudable ; 
but methinks, to build a new church in a growing place is 
not properly dividing but multiplying, and will really be a 
means of increasing the number of those who worship God, 
in that way. Many who cannot now be accommodated in 
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the church, go to other places or stay at home ; and if we 
had another church, many who go to other places or stay at 
home, would go to church. 

"I suppose the interest of the church has been far from 
suffering in Boston, by the building of two churches there, 
in my memory. I had for several years nailed against the 
wall of my house a pigeon box, that would hold six pair ; 
and though they bred as fast as any neighbor's pigeons, I 
never had more than six pair, the old and strong driving out 
the young and weak, and obliging them to seek new habi- 
tations. At length I put up an additional box, with apart- 
ments for twelve pair more ; and it was soon filled with in- 
habitants, by the overflowing of my first box, and of others 
in the neighborhood. This I take to be a parallel case with 
the building of a new church here." 

Dr. Johnson did not come to Philadelphia, but accepted the 
presidency of the institution in New York City now known 
as Columbia. His son, W. S Johnson, an eminent lawyer, 
who sat with Franklin as a member of the Federal Conven- 
tion, and was one of the first from Connecticut in the United 
Senate Senate, also became the head of Columbia. 



APPENDIX B. 



The following letters do not appear in the Correspondence 
of Franklin, edited by Jared Sparks, LL. D. 

Johnathan Potts, the writer of the first note, was a stu- 
dent nineteen years of age, on his way to Edinburgh, to 
study medicine. He was a brother of the grandmother of 
the writer of this paper. He came back to Philadelphia, 
and in the summer of 1778 graduated as Bachelor of Physic, 
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at the first medical commencement in America. In 1771 
he received the degree of M. D. and during the struggle 
for independence was first Director General of the Hospi- 
tals of the Northern Department, and then of the Middle 
Department. When Washington was at Valley Forge he 
occupied his brother s house as headquarters. 

His companion, Benjamin Rush, was then twenty-one 
years of age, and his name is identified with the literature 
and politics of his country. After completing his medical 
studies in Europe, he was, in 1 769, made Professor of Chem- 
istry in the Philadelphia College. In 1 776 he was a member of 
Congress and a signer of the Declaration of Independence 
with Benjamin Franklin, and also with him, in 1787, member 
of the Constitutional Convention. He also succeeded Dr. 
Franklin as president of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Abolition of Slavery. His writings on sociology, medical 
and political subjects were numerous : 

"Worthy Sir: You will receive by this post several 
letters in my favour, from gentlemen of your acquaintance 
in Phila., & by the first vessel from Penn'a you will receive 
letters in favour of my good friend & relative Mr. Rush from 
your son, Governor of the Jerseys, who has honored me 
with a letter to Dr. Alex. Dick of Edinburg, & also from my 
father. 

" Should you think proper to write to any gentleman in 
Edinburg in favour of both Mr. Rush, and myself, it shall 
be acknowledged as a joint favour conferred upon 

"Sir, your most obedient & very humble servant, 

Jonathan Potts. 

"Liverpool, Oct. 21st, 1766. 

" To Benjamin Franklin, Esq., Craven street, London''* 

In accordance with the request of young Potts, Dr. Frank- 
lin wrote the following letter, worthy of the perusal of every 
college student: 
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"London, Dec. 20th, 1766. 

"Gentlemen : With this, I send you letters for several of 
my friends at Edinburg. It will be a pleasure to me, if they 
prove of use to you. But you will be your best friend if you 
apply diligently to your studies, refraining from all idle, use- 
less amusements that are apt to lessen, or withdraw the at- 
tention from your main business. This, from the character 
you bear in the letters you brought me, I am persuaded you 
will do. 

"Letters of recommendation may serve a stranger for a 
day or two ; but when he is to reside for years he must de- 
pend on his own conduct, which will increase or totally de- 
stroy the effect of such letters. I take the freedom, therefore, 
of counselling you to be circumspect in your behaviour at 
Edinburg, where people are very shrewd and observing, 
that you may bring from thence as good a character as you 
carry thither, and in that respect be not inferior to any 
American has been there before you. You have great ad- 
vantages in going there to study at this time, when there 
happens to be collected a set of truly great men, professors 
of the several branches of knowledge, as have ever appeared 
in any age or country. 

"I recommend one thing particularly to you, that besides 
the study of medicine, you endeavor to attain a knowledge 
of natural philosophy in general. You will from thence 
draw great aids in judging well both of diseases and reme- 
dies, and avoid many errors. I mention this because I have 
observed that a number 6f physicians here, as well as in 
America, are miserably deficient in it* 

"I wish you all happiness and success in your undertaking, 
and remain 

"Your friend, and humble servant, 

B. Franklin." 



EDWARD DUFFIELD, FRANKLIN^ FRIEND. I07 



APPENDIX C. 



Jonathan Boucher, a Tory clergyman, at one time the tutor 
of George Washington's step-son, was not friendly to Frank- 
lin. In one of his printed discourses is the following: "In 
Philadelphia * * * he was charged with having stolen 
from a gendeman of the name of Kinnersley many of his 
useful discoveries respecting electricity." #* 

This has not been proved. Kinnersley, and his brother- ' % 
in-law Edward Duffield, were interested in science, and 
Franklin found pleasure in their society. 

In 1858, a communication from Joseph K. Swift, M. D., 
of Easton, was read at one of the meetings of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, from which are these extracts: 
"Edward Duffield, the friend, and one of the executors of Dr. 
Franklin, was possessed of great mechanical ingenuity * * * 
He had the most beautiful collection of tools I ever saw, 
chiefly made by himself, some of them I have in a workshop 
of my own. He amused himself, during a great part of his 
life, in making everything that he, or his friends wanted. 
* * * He [Franklin] and his family were frequent guests 
of Mr. Duffield, and during one of their visits in 1 744, Mr. 
Franklin's child [Sarah] was born. * * * He assisted 
Dr. Franklin and Prof. Kinnersley in the construction of 
their instruments. He aided Prof. Kinnersley in making 
his electrical chair, and the apparatus he took with him, as 
a lecturer ; and Dr. Franklin in making his electrical house. 
Two of the articles made by Mr. Duffield are in Easton, in 
the possession of Mr. John Swift. One is a sun-dial pre- 
sented to my great grandfather, Dr. Samuel Swift, and 
placed on a red cedar post, in front of the house, in which I 
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was born, by Dr. Franklin, Prof. Kinnersley, and Mr. Duf- 
field, who took an observation to ascertain the meridian of 
the place. The other is a machine devised by Dr. Franklin 
and Mr. Duffield to show that there is no difference in the 
loss of power, from friction, between a flat belt and a round 
one when applied as running gearing to machinery." 

Thomas Paine, the noted author of the political pamphlet 
"Common Sense," under date of May 16, 1778, wrote to 
Franklin, then in Paris: "I laid two nights at Mr. Duf- 
fels, in the winter ; Miss Nancy Clifton was there, who said 
the enemy had destroyed, or stole a great quantity of your 
furniture. Mr. Duffel has since been taken by them and 
carried into the City, but is now in his own house." 

Edward Duffield was taken by a party of dragoons, and 
for a time kept as prisoner of war, while the British occupied 
Philadelphia. 

Sarah Franklin, then Mrs. Bache, on Sept. 14, 1779, writes 
to her father : " I can assure you my dear Papa, that industry 
in the house is by no means laid aside. Mr. Duffield has 
hired a weaver that lives on his farm to weave eighteen 
yards, by making him three or four shutdes for nothing, and 
keeping it a secret from the country people, who will not 
suffer them to weave for those in town. My litde girl has 
just returned from Mr. Outfield's. I think myself lucky to 
have such a friend." 

Benjamin Duffield, the son of Edward Duffield, received, 
in 1 77 1, the degree of A. M., at the same time that Jona- 
than Potts obtained the degree of M. D. He delivered on 
this occasion a poem on " Science." After studying medi- 
cine, he married Rebecca, the sister of Jonathan Potts, and 
became a distinguished physician in Philadelphia. 
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THE FIRST IOWAY INDIANS AT MONTREAL. 

VISIT OF FIRST WHITE MEN AMONG THE MANDANS. 

THE APPEAL OF CHEVALIER LA VERENDRYE, THE DISCOVERER 

OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 



By Edward D. Neill, D. D. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 



The Ayoes, 1 Ayo8ois, or Ioway tribe was long known to 
the Canadian fur traders, but none of them, until A. D. 
1 757, visited Montreal. 

Nicholas Perrot, in the autumn of 1685, ascended the 
Mississippi river, and passed the winter at "Montagne qui 
tremps dans reau," near the site of the modern village 
Trempeleau, in Wisconsin, and here he was visited by 
Ioway Indians who at that time hunted in the valley of the 
river, a western tributary of the Mississippi, that still bears 
their name, and roamed over the prairies toward the Mis- 
souri. 



1 Other spellings are Aaiaoua, Ayouez, Ayoois, Ayavois, Ayooues, Aye8ias. 
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When Pierre La Sueur, in 1 700, reached the mouth of 
the Mahkahto, or Blue Earth, river, a tributary of the 
Minnesota, he was told that the river belonged to the Sioux 
of the West, the Ayavois and Otoctatas (Ottoes), who lived 
a little farther off. D'Iberville, in 1702, mentions "that the 
Ayooues and the Octoctatas, their neighbors, are about three 
hundred families. They occupy the lands between the 
Mississippi and the Missouri about one hundred leagues 
from the Illinois. " 

The following letter of the governor general of Canada, 
Pierre Rigaud 1 , the Marquis de Vaudreuil, now first printed, 
alludes to the occasion of the first visit of an Ioway delega- 
tion to Canada: 

"Montreal, July 20, 17-57. 

" My Lord : Before my arrival in this colony, the Ayo8ois 
killed two Frenchmen on the Missouri. With all possible 
haste I issued order to the commandants of posts, where this 
tribe might happen to visit, so that the first officer to whom 
it might come would compel it to bring the murderers to 
me. The Commandant de la Baye 2 had an opportunity to 
see the Ayo8ois, and spoke to them, in my name, with so 
much vigor, that ten Indians of this tribe came to Montreal, 
to deliver me the murderers. 

"With great humility, they offered them, in the name of 
the tribe, and expressed a willingness to break their heads 
(a leur casser) if it were my desire; but they earnestly 
begged for their pardon, assuring me, that they would 
avenge the deaths of the two Frenchmen, by attacks on the 
English. 

1 Pierre Rigaud, Marquis de Vaudreuil, was the third son of Philip, the 
Marquis, who was from 1705 to 1725 governor of Canada. He was born in 
1698, at Quebec, and in 1743 was appointed governor of Louisiana. In 1752 
he was governor of Canada. After the cession ©f Canada to the English he 
went to France, and in 1764 died. 

2 The department of trade west of Lake Superior was called the "West 
Sea," and that west of Lake Michigan "The Bay." Sieur de Rigaud, a 
brother of Governor Vaudreuil, was the lessee of " LalBaye. " See Macalester 
Contributions > First Series, p. 220. 
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"All our tribes of the Upper Country, 1 and our domicili- 
ated ( domiciliers ) in the City, to the number of 1700 or 
1800, united with the Ayo8ois and begged me, in most 
touching language, to grant their pardon. I thought I 
ought not to refuse them as all the tribes were about de- 
parting, to help in my expedition against Fort George, and 
because the circumstances demanded that I give some proof 
of good will ; meanwhile I made them sue strongly for the 
favor, and yielded only after many and repeated requests. 

41 This favor will increase our hold on these savages much 
more than if I had executed the two murderers, because all 
the tribes who interested themselves in their behalf, at the 
same time, bound themselves to punish them, if hereafter 
they steeped their hands in French blood. 

"I am with very deep respect, My Lord, 

"Your very humble and obedient servant, 

u Vaudreuil." 

A few days after this agreement, an army, under Marquis 
Montcalm, was on the march to Fort George, then called 
by the English Fort William Henry, at the lower end of Lake 
St. Sacrement, now Lake George. In the return of the 
army after it reached the head of 'Lake George, 1,806 In- 
dians were present, 986 of whom were from the upper 
country. In the order of march for July 30th, the follow- 
ing officers were attached to the Indians, M. de St. Luc, 1 

1 St Luc La Corne, the son of Louis La Come, was an experienced officer. 
In 1734 he was a second ensign, 1742 first ensign, in 1748 second lieutenant, 
and in 1753 promoted to a captaincy. In July, 1747, he made a raid on the fort 
at Saratoga, N. Y., killed several, and took many prisoners. The next year 
he went as lieutenant of a convoy to Mackinaw. On Friday, the twentieth of 
July, at 1 o'clock p. m., La Corne, in New York, on the Lydius (Fort Edward) 
road, attacked a party of English, captured 53 wagons loaded with provisions, 
230 oxen, took 80 scalps and 60 prisoners. After the defeat of the English at 
Fort George, Montcalm directed La Corne and several officers conversant 
with the languages to accompany the English prisoners of war, to protect them 
from the Indians. In the battle before Quebec, on the twenty-eighth of April, 
1760, he was slightly wounded. In 1767, aged fifty- three years, he was living 
at Montreal and had three children. 
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commandant, and Messrs. Marin, 1 Niverville 2 and Lang- 
lade. 3 Among the Indians from the upper country were 
the Sauteurs (Ojibways) of Chagouamigon, Lake Superior, 
Puans of La Baye, and in the words of a report "Aoais 
from the Western Sea, 4 whp never before appeared in the 
country." 

On the eighth of August the French army had surrounded 
Fort George, and commenced a bombardment, and early 
the next morning the artillery began again to fire, but, 
about seven 'o'clock, a white flag was hoisted by the English, 
and soon 2,200 troops, under articles of capitulation, marched 
out with the honors of war. After this success the Ioway 
and other Indians from the region of Lake Michigan and 
Lake Superior returned to their homes. 

1 Marin, Jr., succeeded his father, in command of the post in Minnesota, 
opposite Maiden's Rock, Lake Pepin, and in 1755 was in charge of the depart- 
ment La Baye. A dispatch to the War Department of France, dated Quebec, 
thirty-first July, 1757, contains the following: "A detachment of 150 men, mostly 
Indians, sent by the Marquis Montcalm on a scout between Fort George and 
Lydius [Edward], under the command of Lieutenant Marin, has accomplished 
the most daring expedition. He arrived on the evening of the twenty-third 
near Fort Lydius. He first met a patrol of ten men, who were killed; after- 
ward came up with a strong guard of fifty men, who were in like manner de- 
stroyed. A corps of the enemy over 4,000 men ranged itself in line of battle, 
rallied out from its intrenchmeitts, and advanced toward the edge of the woods 
where Marin lay in ambush, who fired more than an hour, killed a number of the 
enemy * * *' and lost but one Canadian, who died of exhaustion." Here- 
turned to camp on the twenty-sixth with thirty-two scalps, and only one pris- 
oner. 

2 Chevalier de Niverville was an ensign until 1755, when he was made a 
lieutenant. He made several incursions among the frontier settlers of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, and in August, 1748, attacked Fort Massachu- 
setts (now Williamstown), then commanded by Capt Ephraim Williams. In 
May, 1751, by order of Capt. St. Pierre, he ascended the Saskatchewan river, 
and built a post at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, called Fort Lajonquiere. 
In 1767, aged sixty years, he was living, as retired captain, in the Montreal 
district. 

8 Langlade of Green Bay, Wisconsin, was in command of the Indian forces 
that caused the panic among the troops, and defeat of General Braddock, in 
1755. near Fort du Quesne. After the return from Fort George, on the eighth of 
September, 1757, he was ordered from Montreal to be the second in command 
at Mackinaw. In 1759 he is reported as retired, and in 1767 as aged sixty, and 
living at Mackinaw. His subsequent career is related in the Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Society Collections. 

4 The name of the department. 
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In the first series of the Macalester Contributions 1 a notice 
appeared of the explorations of Pierre Gualtier de Varennes 
(the Sieur Verendrye) and his sons, through the chain of 
lakes which are now the northern boundary of the State of 
Minnesota. In this number an account will be given of 
the journey of the first white men, under his leadership, to 
the villages of the Mandan Indians. During the autumn 
of 1737, Verendrye visited Canada, and Governor Beauhar- 
nois sent a report of his explorations, with a chart 2 of the 
country visited to that time, to the authorities in France. 
In the spring of 1 738 he left Montreal to continue his discover- 
ies, and on the twentieth of July departed from Mackinaw 
with six canoes and twenty-two men. After a voyage of 
twelve days the Grand Portage, at the extremity* of Lake 
Superior, was reached, now in northeastern Minnesota, and 
he found that with the exception of a few old people the 
Crees had gone to war with the Sioux. On the fifth of 
August, he arrived at the post, at the mouth of Pigeon river, 
known as Kamenistigoya. The next day the tedious 
journey to Lake of the Woods commenced, and on the last 
day of the month, the post, Fort St. Charles, was reached. 
A council was held with three chiefs and the principal men, 
and on both sides were expressions of good-will. The 
chief La Colle said : " He did not cease to weep for my son, 
and all the Frenchmen, that the lake was still red with their 
blood, which called for vengeance. It was not for them to 

1 First Series, pp. 115-118. 

2 Copy of chart in First Series of Contributions, p. 119. 
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ask why the French desired them to cease from war; that 
they would stay on their lands, still hoping that the French, 
at some future time, would obtain vengeance for the miser- 
able stroke the Sioux 1 had made on their land." Leav- 
ing one of his sons in charge of the post, with two others, 
on the eleventh of September he began his journey to Fort 
Maurepas, where, after eleven days, he arrived. A clerk, 
M. Lariviere, was placed in command, and nine men were 
left there. On the twenty-fourth he reached the junction 
of the Red River of the North and the Assineboine, where 
he found ten Cree wigwams, and two chiefs. One of the 
chiefs said, "We will keep quiet as our Father (Governor 
of Canada) desires; the Sioux should do the same. Our 
hearts are still sick for thy son 2 who came the first to build 
a fort on our lands. We loved him much. I have once 
already been at war to avenge him. I have destroyed only 
ten wigwams." 

On the twenty-sixth of September he began his journey 
up the valley of the Assineboine, and as the water was very 
low he marched overland, and on the thirtieth of October 
selected a suitable place, where he established Fort la Reine. 
Six days after Mgr. de la Marque 3 , with his brother, Sieur 



*At this time there were no Ojibway villages west of Lake Superior; the 
region around Red and Leech lakes was claimed by the Sioux, Crees and 
Monsonis. 

2 Pierre Gualtier de Varennes, the Sieur Verendrye, had four sons: Jean 
Baptiste, born at Sorel, 1713; Pierre, born in December, 1714; Francois, 
born in December, 1715; Louis Joseph, born in 1717. In 1736, Verendrye was 
at Fort St. Charles, Lake of the Woods, and Auneau, a Jesuit, who had become 
discouraged, asked that one of his sons would take him back to Mackinaw. 
They left the fort on the eighth of June, and while encamped on an island only 
seven leagues distant were attacked by a party of Sioux, and the priest, Ver- 
endrye's son, and the accompanying voyageurs, were killed. 

'Charles Nolan, also spelled Noland, alias La Marque, was the son of 
J. B. Nolan and his wife, Marie Anne La Marque. He was born in 1694, and 
in 1727 married Marie Anne Legardeur St. Pierre, daughter of Capt Paul 
St. Pierre, who in 1719 was sent to La Pointe, and sister of the brave Jacques 
Legardeur St. Pierre, for some time in command of the post on Lake Pepin, 
opposite Maiden's Rock. Charles Nolan La Marque had two brothers, Louis, 
born in 1695, and Nicholas, in November, 1705. 
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Nolant, and eight men, in two canoes, arrived from Macki- 
naw. La Marque, on his way, left on Red river, at the mouth 
of the Assineboine, a Mr. de Louviere and two canoes, there 
to establish a post. The drum was beat on the sixteenth of 
October and La Verendrye inspected the arms of all the 
voyageurs and selected ten of his own men and ten of La 
Marques' party for an expedition to the Mandan country. 
Sergeant Sanschagrin, with two soldiers and ten men, were 
left as a guard for the post, and on the eighteenth Verendrye 
and his two sons; La Marque and Nolan, his brother, and a 
party of voyageurs and Indians — in all fifty-two persons — 
began their march to the Mandans 1 , as the tribe of the Ouachi- 
pouannes were called by the Crees, and Courtchouatte by 
the Monsonis. Twenty-six leagues from La Reine, on the 
twenty-first of the month, the first mountain was reached, 
probably Turtle Mountain. By slow marches in a south- 
westerly direction, after visiting a village of Assineboines, 
and accompanied by a number of this tribe, on the morning 
of the twenty-eighth the first Mandans were met. A chief 
came and stood near Verendrye, and one of his band pre- 
sented Indian corn, in the ear, and some of their tobacco. 
They were only covered with a buffalo robe, and wore no 
breech-clout. The chief requested the French to visit his 
village, and left on the morning of the thirtieth, accompanied 
by about six hundred Indians. On the evening of the third 
day of the march an Assineboine stole a bag of Verendrye 
containing papers and other valuables. Two men were 
hired to pursue the thief, who was captured. Early on the 
morning of the fourth day's march the camp was in motion, 
in order to arrive early at the Mandan settlement. At an 
elevation, a short distance from the village, they were met 
by a number of Mandans, who presented the calumet. 
Verendrye directed his son, the Chevalier, to draw up all the 
French in line, and place the flag of France four paces in 

1 On a chart prepared by Verendrye, in 1737, the Missouri is marked as 
the Great River of the Couhatchatte Nation, 
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front and then three volleys were fired. At four o'clock in 
the afternoon of the third of December, Verendrye and his 
associates entered the village and were conducted to the 
cabin of the principal chief, and here a bag containing pres- 
ents, and also three hundred livres, was stolen. The Assine- 
boines were very much afraid of the Sioux, from whom 
years before they had separated, and the Mandans, not 
wishing to entertain Verendrye' s escort, purposely raised 
the rumor that the Sioux were approaching, and the Assine- 
boines quickly decamped. Verendrye was now embarrassed 
owing to the want of a good interpreter, but learned that on 
the banks of the Missouri lower down were the Pananas, 
and then the Pananis, at war with each other. 

Six days after the Assineboines departed, the Chevalier 
Verendrye, Sieur Nolan, six Frenchmen and several Man- 
dans visited a settlement on the bank of the river, and then 
Sieur Verendrye and La Marque inspected the village. 
There were one hundred and thirty cabins. A fort was 
built on an elevation in the open prairie, surrounded by a 
ditch about fifteen feet deep and in width from fifteen to 
eighteen feet. Their cabins were large and spacious, sepa- 
rated into several apartments by thick planks, and their 
goods were in large bags hung on posts. The men were 
naked, covered only with a buffalo robe, and the women, 
also, except a loose apron about a foot long. On the even- 
ing of the fourth of December, Verendrye's son and Nolan 
came back and said that the village on the bank of the river 
was twice as large as that in which they were. On the 
eighth of December the latitude was taken and found to 
be forty-eight degrees, twelve minutes. It was now decided 
to leave two of their most intelligent men to pass the 
winter with the Mandans, and acquire their language, and 
return with the rest to Fort La Reine. Before departing, 
the head chief was presented with a flag and a leaden plate 
upon which the arms of France were cut. When about to 
leave Verendrye was very sick, so that for two or three 
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days he could not travel. On the twenty-fourth of 
December, still weak, he reached the A^sineboine village 
and was agreeably surprised when the box of papers which 
ha<l been stolen was returned in good condition. On the 
ninth of January, 1739, the first height of land between the 
Missouri and Assineboine was reached, where Verendrye 
remained, while La Marque hurried on to Fort La Reine, 
where he arrived on the first of February and sent assist- 
ance to Verendrye. On the tenth of the month the latter 
reached the post greatly fatigued. 

The two voyageurs that had been left with the Mandans 
to learn their language and make observations, on the 
twenty-seventh of September, 1739, returned to Fort La 
Reine, and brought reports containing more fiction than 
truth. 1 The next year Verendrye visited Canada, was a 
guest of the governor at Quebec, and it was not until the 
thirteenth of October, 1741, that he returned to Fort La 
Reine, and then established a fifth post, called Dauphin, at 
Lac des Prairies, and a sixth post, Fort Bourbon, at the 
mouth of the Poskoyac (Saskatchewan) river. 

In April, 1 742, the Chevalier Verendrye and his brother 
left Fort La Reine, and by way of the Mandan village on 
the Missouri, pursuing a southwesterly course, reached, in 
January, 1743, the Rocky Mountains. 2 

Before the results of his exploration were known, a map 
was prepared to show the new posts west of Lake Superior, 
a section of which is given : 

1 See First Series of the Contributions, page 119. 

2 An account of the journey is in the First Series of the Contributions, 
page 119. 
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DECEASE OF SIEUR VERENDRYE. II9 

The last five years of Sieur Verendrye's life were clouded 
by financial embarrassment, and on the sixth of December, 
1 749, he died. The following letter was written but a few 
weeks before his decease : 

LETTER OF SIEUR VERENDRYE. 

"Monseigneur: I take the liberty of tendering you my 
very humble thanks for your having been pleased to procure 
for me from His Majesty a cross of St Louis, and for two 
of my children their promotion. My ambition, coupled with 
my gratitude, induces me to set out next spring, honored 
with the orders of Monsieur the Marquis de la Jonquiere, 
our general, to look after the posts and explorations in the 
West which have been suspended for several years. I have 
sent to Monsieur the Marquis de la Jonquiere the map and 
memorandum of the course I must follow for the present. 
Monsieur the Comte de la Galissoniere has like ones. I 
will keep a very exact account of the course from the 
entrance of the territories unto the boundaries to which I 
and my children may attain. I cannot leave Montreal except 
during the month of May next, at which season navigation 
is open to the upper countries. I intend making all haste 
possible so as to winter at Fort Bourbon, which is the last 
on the lower part of " Riviere au Biche" of all the forts I 
have established. Most happy if, as the outcome of all the 
trials, fatigues and risks I have undergone in this protracted 
exploration, I could succeed in proving to you my unselfish- 
ness, my great ambition, as well as that of my children, for 
the glory of King and the welfare of the Colony. 

"I am with a very deep respect, Monseigneur, 

"Your very humble and very obedient servant, 

44 La Verendrye. 

"Quebec, the 17 of September, 1749." 



APPEAL OF CHEVALIER DE LA VERENDRYE, DISCOV- 
ERER OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 



"Montreal, 30th Sept., 1750. 

" Monseigneur : There remains for me no other expedient 
than to cast myself at the feet of your Grace and trouble 
you with a recital of my misfortunes. My name is La Ver- 
endrie; my late father is known here and in France by 
the discovery of the Western Sea, in which he devoted more 
than fifteen of the last years of his life ; he proceeded, and 
compelled my brothers and me to proceed, in such manner 
as to hit the mark whatever it may be, if he had been helped 
more and if he had not been thwarted above all by Envy ; 
Envy is still here, more than elsewhere, a passion from which 
it is impossible to protect oneself. Whilst my father with my 
brothers and I were wearing ourselves out with work and 
expenses his progress was characterized as a beaver hunt 
only, his forced expenses only as waste, and his statements 
as lies. Envy in this country is no halfway one, having for 
its principles the striving to speak evil in the hope that if 
only the half of its wicked reports be believed this will suf- 
fice to produce the result, and effectually. My father being 
so treated had the sorrow of turning back and compelling 
us to return more than once in arrears for want of help and 
patronage. He, at times, even has been blamed by the 
Court, being more interested in travelling than in story tell- 
ing until such time as he could tell them more fully. He 
ran in debt, he had no share in promotions, but he was not 
the less zealous for his scheme, persuaded that sooner or 
later his labors would not be without success or recognition. 
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At the time when he devoted himself mostly to his good de- 
signs Envy had the upperhand ; he saw slip from his hand, 
to those of another, a post already established by his own 
work . While he was thus hindered in his progress the 
beavers came in large quantity to another, rather than to 
him ; but the posts, far from increasing, are being ruined, and 
the exploration is making no headway, which is what grieved 
him most. M. le Mqs. de la Galissoniere came to the country 
in the meantime, and in spite of all that was told of good or 
evil, he judged that a man who had achieved such dis- 
coveries at his own costs and expense, without any cost to 
the King, and had gone in debt for such good buildings, was 
worthy of another fate. A great deal of beaver in the Colony 
to the profit of the India Company, four or five posts 
remote from the forts, built as well as possible in so distant 
a region, a number of Indians became the subjects of the 
King and of whom several belonging to a party I commanded 
gave example to our tame Indians how to fight the hostile 
Indians, allies of England, seem to be true sefvices, independ- 
endy of the scheme started by the discovery and whose suc- 
cess could not have been earlier or more beneficial by rest- 
ing in the same hands. It is thus M. de Mqs. de la Galisso- 
niere was pleased to express himself, and without doubt he 
so expressed himself, to the Court, since my father the year 
following (which was last year) found himself honored with 
the cross of St. Louis and requested with his children to con- 
tinue the work begun. He cheerfully arranged to set out, 
spared nothing to ensure success, had already purchased 
and gotten ready all the goods for trading, had inspired me 
and my brother with his ardor when deathe carried him from 
us the [sixth] of the month of December last. Great as 
was my grief at the time I never could have imagined or 
foreseen all that I lost in losing my father. Succeeding to 
his business and expenses I dared to hope for a continuance 
of the same benefits. I had the honor to write at once to 
M. le Mqs. de la Jonquiere, informing him of my recovery from 
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sickness which had come upon me and which might serve 
as an excuse to someone to try and supplant me ; I was 
answered that he had made choice of M. de St. Pierre to go to 
the Western Sea. I immediately left Montreal, where I was, 
for Quebec, showed him the situation in which my father 
had left me ; that there was more than one post on the West- 
ern Sea ; that my brothers and I would be charmed to be 
under orders from M. de St. Pierre ; that we would, if neces- 
sary, be satisfied with one post only, and that one the most 
remote ; that we only asked to go ahead ; that in forwarding 
the explorations we might take a portion of the last pur- 
chases of our late father and of such as remained to us in 
the posts that at least we might have the consolation of mak- 
ing our best efforts to comply with the views of the Court. 
M. le Mqs. de la Jonquiere hurried, and, although he seemed 
to me affected by my representations ; finally told me that 
M. de St. Pierre wished neither me nor my brothers. I 
asked what would become of our interests. M. de St. Pierre 
had spoken ; there was nothing more to be done. I returned 
to Montreal with this consoling explanation. 

"I sold a little land, the only property inherited from my 
late father, whose proceeds served to satisfy my most 
pressing creditors; meanwhile the season was advancing 
and it would be necessary to go as usual to the meeting 
points agreed on with my agents, to save their lives and 
receive the returns likely without this precaution to be stolen 
or abandoned. I obtained this permission with a good deal 
of trouble in spite of M. de St. Pierre, and only on such 
conditions and restrictions put upon the meanest voyageur ; 
yet when M. de St. Pierre had hardly seen me he went away 
complaining that my starting before he did would injure him 
more than ten thousand francs, accusing me without further 
ceremony of having loaded my vessel outside the permis- 
sion given me. This accusation was investigated, pursuit 
being made of my vessel. If M. de St. Pierre had joined 
me at the time he could have satisfied himself sooner. He 
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joined me at Missilimakinak. If I can believe him, he was 
wrong in acting so; he is very sorry not to have either me 
or my brothers with him ; he has assured me many times 
of his regrets and paid me many compliments; however that 
may be, such was his action, it is very hard for me to find 
therein good faith or humaneness. M. de St. Pierre might 
have obtained all he did, confirmed his interests with advan- 
tages that are surprising, taken a relative with him, without 
shutting us entirely out. M. de St. Pierre is an officer of 
merit, and I complain of nothing except having found him 
thus opposed to me. But with all the good impressions he 
may have made for himself on different occasions, he will 
have trouble in proving that in this he has conformed to the 
wishes of the court or respected the kindness with which 
M. le Mqs. de la Galissoniere honors us. It was necessary 
even, to do us such harm, that he maligned us to M. de la 
Jonquiere, who by himself is always inclined to do well. I 
am none the less injured by it; my returns this year amount 
to half, and in consequence of a thousand harassments my 
ruin is accomplished. For accounts contracted by father 
and myself I find I am indebted for more than 20,000 
francs. I remain without money or patrimony ; I am simply 
Ensign of second grade, my elder brother has only the same 
rank as myself, and my younger brother is only Cadet, 
L'Aguillette, and this is the actual result of all that my 
father, my brothers and I have done. That brother of mine 
who was murdered, some years since, by the Indians, victim 
that he was by the Western Sea, was not the most unfor- 
tunate one ; his blood is to us nothing worth, the sweat of 
our father and ourselves has availed us naught; we are com- 
pelled to yield that which has cost us so much if M. de St. 
Pierre does not entertain a better feeling and communicate 
same to M. le Mqs. de la Jonquiere. Certainly we would 
not have been, nor will we be, useless to M. de St. Pierre. I 
hid nothing from him diat I believed would be of service, 
and however skillful he may be, and supposing him to have 
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the best intentions, I dare say he is likely to commit many 
mistakes and to lose more than one day by keeping us 
away from him. The work done is already lost, and it 
seems to us that we should be really sure of the correct 
route to reach the end, whatever it may be. Our greatest 
punishment is that we find ourselves torn from a sphere 
which we proposed to finish with our best efforts. 

"Deign, therefore, Monseigneur, to judge the cause of 
three orphans. The evil, great as it is, is not without remedy; 
it is in the hands of your Grace, for aid, for indemnification, for 
consolation, and I dare hope for these, finding ourselves thus 
excluded from the West, and it may be we shall find our- 
selves robbed, with the greatest cruelty, of a sort of heritage 
from which we have had the bitterness, and others the sweets. 

"I have the honor to be, with a profound respect for your 
Grace, the very humble and very obedient servant, 

"Chr. de la Verendrye." 

The Chevalier dela Verendrye was promoted in 1 753 to an 
ensigncy of the first gritde, and in 1757 was made lieuten- 
ant. After the surrender at Quebec to the English, in the 
autumn of 1761, with other officers he embarked in the 
ship Auguste for France. On her voyage, on the fifteenth 
of November, the vessel was wrecked near the North Cape 
of Isle Royale, and of the one hundred persons on board 
all perished but the captain, a colonial officer, and five 
soldiers. 



For translation from the French, an acknowledgment is due to Mr. John 
Hubbard Ames of St. Paul. 
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THE UNLOVELY KNIGHT, THOMAS LUNSFORD. 
GEORGE LUDLOW OF VIRGINIA, THE ANTI- ROYALIST. 



By Edward D. JNeill, D. D. 

m 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 



"Unlovely" is the epithet which the prudent and decorous 
Royalist, Lord Clarendon, in his "History of the Rebellion," 
in the days of Charles the First, applies to Sir Thomas 
Lunsford, Knight. As the last years of this knight were 
passed in America, and his bones crumbled to dust in 
Virginia, his remarkable career is worthy of some notice. 

For many generations the Lunsford and Pelham families 
of England had been amongst the most prominent in the 
County of Sussex, and were connected by ties of marriage. 
When during Christmas week, the Pelhams gathered around 
the ancestral fireside, they could not forget the brave deeds 
of their progenitor John, who left England with Edward 
the Black Prince, and at the decisive battle of Poitiers took 
prisoner the French king, who was brought a captive to 
London. 
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The Pelhams, in the days of Charles the First, were 
brave, useful and honorable men. Herbert, who died in 
1625, married Elizabeth West, the sister of the good Lord 
Delaware, who was governor of Virginia, and in compliment 
to whom the Delaware river was named, and his son Her- 
bert, who inherited some manors in Lincolnshire, married 
Penelope, another sister of Delaware. Herbert, the son of 
Penelope, in his early years lived in Boston, was educated 
at Oxford, of old England, and when he was twenty-six 
years old married, at Bures, in Essex, a maiden of twenty 
years, Jemima Waldegrave. He migrated to Boston, in 
New England, and his name is prominent in American 
literature as the first treasurer of Harvard College. 

Sir Thomas Pelham, in 1632, was the representative of 
the family in Sussex, and his daughter Philadelphia, the 
wife of Lord Howard of Effingham, governor of Virginia, 
died on the voyage thither. The near neighbors of Sir 
Thomas were the Lunsfords, and the father of this family, by 
carelessness and extravagance, had been taken to Fleet 
Prison, London, because he did not pay his debts. His 
eldest son Thomas, and his brothers, led roystering lives 
and were not respected. 

About this time Sir Thomas Pelham was hunting deer 
on his own lands, and one of his hounds passed into the 
Lunsford grounds and was shot by order of one of the 
sons. It was a mean and unnecessary act and indicated 
hostility to Sir Thomas Pelham. At a later period, Thomas 
Lunsford sneaked into the Pelham grounds, killed a deer 
and assaulted the keeper of the park, for which he was ar- 
rested, tried and ordered to pay £1,000 to the King and 
£750 damages to Sir Thomas Pelham and his keeper, but 
this only inflamed him and his brothers. One Sunday, as 
Sir Thomas Pelham was coming from church with his wife 
and other persons, the Lunsfords, led by Thomas, with the 
ferocity of Corsican brigands, attempted to kill him, and 
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two of the bullets from their pistols entered the church edi- 
fice. The assault created indignation in the neighborhood, 
and the Earl of Dorset, a member of the Privy Council, 
was active in bringing the offender before the Star Cham- 
ber Court. He wrote to Pelham, under date of twenty- 
seventh of October, 1632, that he would use every effort 
"to right your reputation and secure your person against 
that young outelaw, who neither fears God nor man, and ' 
who having given himself over unto all lewdnesse and dis- 
solutenesse. only studyes to affront justice." In the same 
letter he is called "a debauched creature, degenerate from 
all gentele birth and education, and takes a glory to be 
esteemed rather a swaggering ruffian than the issue of that 
ancient and honest family/ ' 

Thomas Lunsford was duly tried, and ordered to pay 
£5,000 to the King and £3,000 damages to Sir Thomas 
Pelham, and sent to Newgate Prison until the penalty was 
paid. Lunsford for a long time suffered from wounds he 
had received in attacking Pelham's carriage, and one day, 
on the plea that he wished fresh air, bribed the keeper to 
allow him to walk outside of the prison. He never returned, 
and it was supposed that he escaped to France. 

The father of Lunsford remained in Fleet Prison, and 
among his fellow prisoners was Alexander Leighton, who 
had been a professor in the University of Edinburgh, then 
a Presbyterian minister in London, and for his Puritanism 
had lost both ears, been branded in the cheek, and confined 
to the Fleet for life. Being a physician, as well as theolo- 
gian, he watched, with solicitude, the declining health of the 
elder Lunsford, and certified, in 1637, that he had stone in 
the kidney, was sick of putrid fever, and that the impure 
air endangered his life. By the influence of Sir Thomas 
Pelham, the sick man was liberated, but soon died. 

In 1639, his son Thomas again appeared in England, and 
in a petition to the King confessed that he had been justly 
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punished, but as he had entered the army, sued for pardon 
for past offenses, which was granted. It was not long be- 
fore he made a noise in London. In December, 1640, 
Charles the First was induced to retire an excellent and 
competent governor of the Tower, and appoint as his suc- 
cessor the reckless Thomas Lunsford. At the Royal Ex- 
change the solid and prosperous merchants expressed 
astonishment, and the City Council in a petition to the House 
of Commons mentioned that he was an outlaw, notorious 
for outrages, a man of decayed and desperate fortune. On 
Sunday, the twenty-sixth of December, the Lord Mayor 
twice visited the King, and told him that if the appointment 
was not revoked, the Apprentices would attack the Tower 
and eject him. Charles yielded to the pressure of public 
opinion, but, two days after the removal of Lunsford, aroused 
the indignation of the citizens by making him a knight. On 
the twenty -seventh of December, Lunsford, with about thirty 
associates, swaggered through Westminster Hall with drawn 
sword, and in a brawl with the Apprentices, and some others, 
several were wounded. In the affray, the bold Lilburne, 
called " Freeborn John/' drew his sword on Lunsford. 

Carlyle in "Life of Cromwell' ' alludes to the brawl in 
these words: "Colonel Lunsford, a truculent, one-eyed 
man, having drawn his sword upon the Apprentices in 
Westminster Hall, and truculently slashed some of them ; 
who of course responded in a loud and hideous manner, 
by tongue, by fist and single stick; nay on the morrow 
come marching many thousands strong, with sword and 
pistols out of the city, 'Slash us now while we wait on the 
Honorable House for an answer to our petition, and in- 
sulted his Majesty's guard at Whitehall.' What a Christ- 
mas of that old London, of that old year." 

The partisans of Parliament, as well of the King, at 
this period kept the printing presses busy issuing pasqui- 
nades and caricatures. An engraving of Lunsford ap- 
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peared; in the background was a soldier punching a wo- 
man with a drawn sword, and another dragging a female 
by the hair. Beneath the picture were these lines: 

"I'll help to kill, to pillage and destroy, 
All the opposers of the Prelacy, 
My fortunes are grown small, my friends are less, 
I'll venture therefore life to have redress, 
By picking, stealing and by cutting throats." 

On the tenth of January, 1641, O. S., as captain of the 
guard, he escorted the King from Whitehall to Hampton 
Court, and from there went to Kingston to seize some 
military stores. 

On the fourteenth of this month the House of Commons 
issued a warrant for his arrest, which was placed in the 
hands of Deputy John Benham, who found him at his wife's 
father's house at Billingsbeare, 1 Berkshire, seated by the fire- 
side, conversing with some friends. He offered no resist- 
ance, was brought to London, and soon was liberated 
on bail. The next July he was with King Charles at York. 

John Lilburne in addressing the populace represented 
Lunsford as the incarnation of evil. The ignorant were 
told that his favorite food was the flesh of children. Mis- 
taking his brother, who fell at Bristol, for him, a ballad told 
that 

"The post who came from Coventry 
Riding in a red rocket, 
Did tidings tell how Lunsford fell, 
A child's hand in his pocket." 

A caricature engraving portrayed him as an ogre, carving 
a child into steaks. 

At the battle of Edge Hill, he was colonel of a regiment, 
his brother Henry, lieutenant colonel, and his brother Her- 
bert, captain in the same regiment He was taken prisoner, 



1 Sir Henry Neville, Kt, of Billingsbere, at one time ambassador to 
France, in 1615 died. His son, Sir Henry, Kt, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir John Smith, Kt, and niece of the first governor of the Virginia Company 
of London; about the year 1640, their eldest daughter, Catherine, married Sir 
Thomas Lunsford. 
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and sent to Warwick Castle, and the following March was 
exchanged for Colonel Stevens, a Parliament officer. In 
May, 1 643, he joined the King at Oxford, and all that year 
was in the field, and rendered efficient service. In April, 
1644, he was governor of Monmouth. In one of the ballads 
composed a few months later, he is made to say : 

"And I, Tom Lonsford, hope to be 
Lieutenant of the Tower, 
Then, I shall have the citizens 
Againe within my power, 
And like tame slaves I will them teach 
An iron chaine to weare, 
The ordinance also shall soon reach 
As ferre as Westminster." 

At Hereford, in the valley of the Wye, Lunsford was 
surprised, and with Richard Bassett 1 , and other officers, 
captured. In June, 1646, he was in the Tower of London, 
not as its lieutenant, as the ballad predicted, but a prisoner 
of war, and here he was kept for about eighteen months, 
and his wife was permitted to share his confinement 

In 1648 he appears to have visited Holland. A corre- 
spondent of the Earl of Denbigh, under date of ninth of 
December, wrote from Rotterdam: "I have certain infor- 
mation that Sir Thomas Lunsford is gone up in an old 
thredbare coate. He is lame in his left leg." A pass 
was issued on the seventh of August, 1649, f° r him, his 
wife and children to go to Virginia, and in February of the 
next year he is present at an entertainment given by Ralph 
Wormeley, whose plantation near Yorktown was on the 
borders of a creek which is still known as "Wormeley's." 

An unexpected guest at this entertainment was Col. 
Henry Norwood, a relative of Governor Berkeley, and sub- 
sequently treasurer of Virginia. In the autumn of 1649 he 
had left the Thames in the ship "Virginia Merchant, " Capt 
John Locker, for Jamestown. Among his fellow passengers 



1 Probably the Richard Bassett, a Royalist officer, who, in 1649, came to 
Virginia and patented lands on the Pamunkey river. 
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were Maj. Philip Stevens, 1 in the Parliament service, and 
perhaps the officer for whom Lunsford had been exchanged, 
Maj. Francis Morrison, a Royalist officer, subsequently 
speaker of the Virginia Assembly, Francis Cary, and others. 
The ship, during a storm, was driven into Assateague bay, 
on the Maryland coast, and wrecked. Reaching the main 
land, Norwood and companions followed the Indian trail 
through what is now Worcester county, Maryland, and the 
first night rested at a point opposite Chincoteague Island. 
The next night they reached the post of an Indian trader 
named Jenkin Price, at the Littleton plantation, in Virginia. 
From thence they proceeded to the plantation of Stephen 
Charlton, where they received some good clothing and 
hospitality. The last stopping place was in the lower part 
of Northampton county, and here Norwood remained for a 
short period at the house of Argall Yeardley, son of the late 
governor, whose wife, Sarah Custis, he had known in Rot- 
terdam when a maiden. He left the Yeardley plantation in 
February, 1650, in a sloop, crossed the Chesapeake bay to 
York river and stopped at the plantation of George Lud- 
low, who had removed from Massachusetts. 2 Capt. Ralph 
Wormeley lived in the same vicinity, on the other side of a 
creek, and when he went there found Sir Thomas Lunsford 
and Sir Henry Chichely, and some others who had recently 
arrived from England. When Wormeley died, Chichely, 
as amiable as Lunsford was unlovely, married his widow, 
Agatha Wormeley, and in later years acted as governor 
of Virginia. 

Lunsford' s first wife, Ann Hudson, died, and in 1640 he 
was married to Katherine, the eldest daughter of Sir Henry 
Neville of Billingsbeare, Berks. Three of the children came 



1 Upon Aug. io, 1650, the Council of State of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, gave Maj. Philip Stevens "/50 as a reward for his suffering in Virginia," 
indicating that he had returned to England. 

2 See page 133. 
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with her to Virginia — Elizabeth, Philippa and Mary — who, in 
1647, tad been born in the Tower of London. In a few 
months the mother died, and her husband took a third wife, 
by whom he had a daughter named Katherine. In 1653, Sir 
Thomas Lunsford had ceased to breathe, and as he had been 
a spendthrift, the orphans were penniless, and the three by 
his second wife were sent back to England. At a session 
of "The Peace,' ' held at Hicks Hall, London, early in January, 
1654, the church wardens and overseers of the poor of St 
Andrews parish in Holborne represented "that Elizabeth, 
Philippa and Mary Lunsford, daughters of Sir Thomas 
Lunsford, Kt, were very young, destitute and likely to 
become chargeable to the parish." The court, aware that 
Lady Neville, the widow of Sir Henry Neville, and grand- 
mother of these children, had become the wife, and brought 
a great estate to Sir John Thorowgood, Kt, of St. James 
parish, Clerkenwell, it was ordered that he should be 
assessed for the relief of Elizabeth Lunsford and her sisters 
fifteen shillings a week, until they could provide for them- 
selves or be provided for. The youngest child of the second 
wife, Mary or Maria, named after the Queen, was born when 
her father was in charge of the Tower of London, and at 
the age of eighteen was married to Thomas Collyer, a 
brewer of London, and Elizabeth, in 1667, became the wife 
of Daniel Norton of Berks. Lunsford died, as has been 
mentioned, before the year 1654, and his only daughter by 
his third and Virginia wife, expired when she was a girl. 
More than fifty years after Lunsford' s death a marble was 
placed in the Williamsburg churchyard upon which was an 
inscription that near it were the remains of "Sir Thomas 
Lunsford, Knight" 



GEORGE LUDLOW. A LEADER OF THE REPUBLICAN 

PARTY IN VIRGINIA. 



George Ludlow, during the strife between Parliament 
and the Royalist party, was one of the prominent men of 
.Virginia. He was the son of Thomas, and grandson of 
George Ludlow, a high sheriff of Wiltshire in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. Born in A. D. 1 596, with his brother Roger, 
who had been educated at Oxford, in 1630 he arrived at 
Boston. Roger had more moral strength, was one of the 
first members of the General Court, and in 1 634 was deputy 
governor of Massachusetts. 

George was careless in money matters and soon removed 
to Virginia, where lived his aunt Philippa, 1 the wife of 
Thomas, a son of Sir John Zouch. 

The eminent divine and advocate of toleration in religion, 
Roger Williams, came to Boston in 1631, and his inter- 
course with George Ludlow was far from pleasant, as the 
following letter to Governor Winthrop indicates. In 1 637 he 
wrote: "Sir, having used many means and many attornies 
to recover a debt of George Ludlow and fayled by all, and 
now last of all by Richard Collicutt, who undertook seriously 
but comes off weakly in it ; let me humbly beg what helpe 



1 His first cousin, Henry Ludlow, married Lettice, the sister of Lord Delaware, 
at one time governor general of Virginia, and also of Gov. Francis West. 
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in a righteous way may be afforded (now on his departure) 
to cause him to deale honestly with me, who have many 
years and in many wants been patient toward him. The 
debt was for me owne and wiue's better apparel put off to 
him at Plymouth. My bills are lost, but his owne hand, 
which the bearer will deliver, is testimony sufficient. He 
hath used so many slights and told so many falsehoods, Sir, 
I must patiently give my debt for desperate." 

The attorney's demand on Ludlow led to a promise of 
eight hundred pounds of tobacco in settlement of the 
claim; but, in September, 1638, he was still a delinquent 
debtor. This year he entered five hundred acres in the 
upper district of New Norfolk, Virginia, in which were 
many Puritan settlers, but in March, 1 646-7, he had obtained 
nearly 1,500 acres in York county, and here he was living 
when Sir Thomas Lunsford arrived in Virginia. His pos- 
sessions increased, and at the time of his death was a large 
land owner in Gloucester and Northumberland counties. 
In 1642 he was appointed by the Crown a member of the 
first council under Governor Berkeley, and held this promi- 
nent position as long as he lived. When the commissioners 
arrived to secure the submission of Virginia to Parliament, 
it was accomplished without any resistance. Maj. Gen. 
Edward Ludlow in his Memoirs writes: "The news 
being brought to Virginia they submitted when Mr. George 
Ludlow, a relation of mine, served the Parliament." 

Roger Ludlow removed, in 1635, to ^ e new plantation 
Connecticut, and for about twenty years was among its most 
influential citizens, when he went to Virginia, and from 
thence to Dublin, Ireland, where his cousin Edmund was 
military governor. After Richard Cromwell resigned the 
protectorate, Edmund Ludlow was appointed commander- 
in-chief of all the forces in Ireland. He mentions that when 
he reached Holyhead, "here we met my cousin Roger 
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Ludlow, who was then newly landed from Ireland, but 
finding us ready to set sail, he returned thither with us." 

George Ludlow was kind to his brother Gabriel's 
children, two of whom became residents of Virginia — 
Thomas, born A. D. 1620, and Sarah. Henry F. Waters, 
in Genealogical Gleanings in England, published in New 
England Historical Genealogical Register, July, 1886, gives 
the will of "George Ludlowe, of the county and parish of 
Yorke in Virginia, 8 September, 1655. To my nephew 
Thomas Ludlow, eldest son of my brother Gabriel Lud- 
lowe, Esq., deceased, all my whole estates of lands and 
servants that I have now in possession in Virginia, to him 
and his lawful heirs forever ; also my sixteenth part of the 
ship May Flower. * * * My executor, yearly and every 
year during the natural life of my now wife Elizabeth Lud- 
lowe, to pay unto her fifty pounds sterling. * * * To my 
brother Gabriel, all his children now in England, one hundred 
pounds apiece, and the remainder of the money in England 
to my brother Roger Ludlowe' s children equally/' etc., etc. 
In a codicil he adds : " My nephew Thomas Ludlow intends 
to intermarry with one Rebecca Hurst, that is at this present 
living in my house. In this case my will and my desire is 
that my overseers here take into their custody all my whole 
estate and dispose of the same until they can send into 
Ireland to my nephew Jonathan Ludlowe, eldest son of my 
brother Roger who lives in Ireland at Dublin." 

There is no evidence that Thomas married the house- 
keeper. In 1664, John Ludlow, late of Virginia, bachelor, 
and brother of Thomas, died, and letters of administration 
were granted to Francis, another brother. Sarah, daughter 
of Roger, married Nathaniel Brewster, a graduate in the 
first class at Harvard College, who, with Oliver Cromwell's 
approval, had become a preacher in Dublin. He sub- 
sequendy returned to America, and preached on Long 
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Island. Sarah, daughter of Gabriel, married John Carter, 
a prominent citizen of Virginia, ancestor of many now liv- 
ing, and one of his sons became the largest slaveholder of 
his age. 
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A CRITICAL PERIOD FOR THE FRENCH TRADERS OF LAKES 
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By Edward D. JNeill,* ^T>. D. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 



La Barre\in 1682, arrived at Quebec to succeed Count 
Frontenac as Governor General of Canada. He was sixty 
years old, vacillating in policy, grasping in disposition, 
boastful in language and controlled by rich merchants who 
were unfriendly to the projects of La Salle in the Illinois 
country. Oliver Morel Durantaye was sent to the penin- 
sula of Michillimakinac, as the commandant of the post. 
About the same time there arrived the Sieur Du Luth, who 



1 He had been Governor of Cayenne, and was the author oi Journal des 
Voyage du Sieur de la Barre en la Terra Firma et Isle de Cayenne^ printed in 
1671, at Paris. 
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had passed the winter of 1682-83 in Paris 1 and was now 
about to resume explorations and trading in the Lake 
Superior region. On the eighth of August, 1683, he left 
Mackinaw, with eight canoes and thirty men, for the Sioux 
country by way of Green Bay, where he tarried for a period 
to remonstrate with the Pottowattamies for their unfriendly 
disposition. Du Luth, from Green Bay, proceeded on his 
trading expedition, and it is probable that he established 
the post at this time at the head waters of the St. Croix 
river, which, on Franquelin's map of 1688, is called Fort 
St. Croix. By October, 1683, he had returned to Macki- 
naw, and that month went to Sault Ste. Marie, arrested 
some Indians who had murdered two French traders, and, 
after a careful examination, had them shot, toward the last 
of November, in the presence of forty-three Frenchmen 
and a large body of savages. 

In the spring of 1683, Governor La Barre ordered the 
Chevalier de Baugy, lieutenant of his guard, to proceed 
with canoes, men and merchandise through Lake Michigan 
to La Salle's Fort of St. Louis, on the Illinois river, and take 
possession. On the tenth of August, Ren£ 2 Le Gardeur, 
the Sieur de Beauvais, also left Missilimakinac with seven 
canoes of merchandise to trade among the Illinois. With 
him were Eustache Provost, Jean des Rosiers called Du 
Tremble, Francois Lucas, Joseph de Montenon, Sieur de la 
Rue, Anthoine des Rosiers called La Fresnaye, Jacques 



Mn 1683, Governor de la Barre writes to Seignelay, Minister of Marine: 
"Sieur Du L'hut, who had the honor to see you at Versailles last year." 

Harrisse and Shea have published a letter to Seignelay, written at Paris by 
Du Luth, but erroneously give A. D. 1685 as the time. In 1685 he was in Lake 
Superior region. 

2 Rene* Legardeur de Beauvais, son of Charles Legardeur the Sieur de 
Tilly, was born in 1660. In 1688 he was a lieutenant, and in 1/14 was a 
captain. 



/ 
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Baston, Jean Pilotte, Martin Foisy, Laurent THyvernois, 
Jean La Haye, Jacques Morgeaux, TEstang and Jean 
Haultdecour. On the fourth of December they reached 
the river T^akiki, and as ice had formed they remained in 
that vicinity during the winter. On the twenty-third of 
February, 1683, Baston, Lucas, l'Estang and THyvernois 
while hunting discovered six Iroquois men and a woman 
disguised as Illinois, who claimed to be friends, and came 
with us to our camp, where on the twenty-sixth we arrived. 
They asked to remain two days on account of their fatigue, 
which was granted. On the twenty-seventh they said they 
wished to go and see whether there were any other natives, 
and requested guns and powder and lead, which was 
refused, as they had sufficient provisions for all. The war- 
riors did not remain, but the old men desired to have a 
talk. At the council they presented two beavers for the 
good reception given them; also, two beavers that they 
might pity them and give the things they needed. They 
made a third present of three beavers, and said that 200 
of their party were distant six days' journey, 100 at the 
lake, and 500 at the Mississippi above the Illinois. The 
third present was refused, as they wished the French to 
promise that they would not aid the other natives. The 
Iroquois, however, left the beavers, and said that the French 
would not be molested on the River T£akiki, and, to allay 
suspicion, sold one of their guns. The next day they left 
the camp to return, as they said, "to return to their own 
people." After two days, the French prepared their canoes, 
and during this time there arrived four Maskoutens in 
behalf of the chief of the Outagamis who had learned that 
the Iroquois intended to make an attack. A letter was 
sent by the Maskoutens, on their return, to Allouez the 
Jesuit missionary, urging the French and Indians of Green 
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Bay to be on their guard, and to warn all passers-by. On 
the eighth of March the Sieur de Beauvais and party pro- 
ceeded by the T6akiki for Fort St. Louis, and after two 
days' march was greatly surprised by meeting two hundred 
Iroquois who were waiting at the rapids. The stream was 
crossed to preserve the canoes and goods in case of an 
attack. Sixty Iroquois waded into the water and cried out, 
41 Do not fear, we are your brothers ! " The reply was made 
that above the rapids they would hold a conference, though 
the intention of the French was to reach an island beyond. 
The Iroquois, however, seized the arms and seven canoes 
and pillaged the goods. The license of Governor La Barre 
was exhibited to them, and letters of La Durantaye and De 
Baugy, which they scornfully destroyed and said: "This is 
our country. Do you not know that Monsieur Le Moyne 1 
has told us to go to war against the tribes of this region, 
and if we meet with Frenchmen, rob them, and if they 
resist, kill them." For nine days, under guard, the French 
marched with them toward Fort St. Louis, and they inquired 
whether M. de Tonty, called Bras Coupe', and La Salle were 
there. They were told that the latter had been recalled 
and a new commandant appointed. They replied that they 
knew this, and only asked to see if they would speak the 
truth, and that they would attack the fort, after Sieur de 
Beauvais and associates were fifteen leagues away. Hav- 
ing conducted them to the River Che'cagou, they left them, 
on the fourteenth of March, with two poor guns, a small 
supply of powder and lead, and without canoes. On the 
nineteenth, thirty Maskoutens were met, four of whom were 



1 La Barre sent Charles Le Moyne as an envoy to the Onandaga Iroquois, 
who sent a delegation to confer with the Governor, and it is said that he inti- 
mated that the Iroquois might rob the traders under La Salle. — Parkman's 
Frontenac and New France^ p. 84. 
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those who had been sent to warn Allouez. They were on 
the way to fight the Iroquois, were kindly disposed, and 
gave four old men to conduct the French to the Outagamis* 
village at Green Bay. 

Toward the close of March, the Iroquois surrounded 
Fort St. Louis, and made three attacks, but were repulsed 
by Tonty and De Baugy. The following correspondence 
relates to the events just noticed, and is now first printed. 
It has been copied for the Macalester Reference Library, 
from the originals in the " Department de la Marine," Paris. 
The translations have been made by Mr. Alfred J. Hill of 
St. Paul. 

la durantaye to governor de la barre. 

"St. Francois Xavier 1 Bay 
"des Puants, April 22, 1684. 
"Sir: I have desired Monsieur de Beauvais to carry you 
the news of what happened to him and his companions who 
were pillaged a month and a half ago by the Iroquois when 
they were going to the Illinois, and to take with him a copy ot 
the letter Monsieur* le Chevalier de Baugy has written me 
which makes it necessary for me to set out to his assistance 
with ten or twelve men, not being able to find arms for a 
greater number, indeed I have even been obliged to buy 
some. I scarcely know if I shall be able to find grain enough 
to take to him as much as I would like, as for powder and 
lead there will be no lack. I have found amongst these pil- 
laged gentlemen eight good and willing men who when I 
spoke of going away offered to accompany me [of] whom 
are Mons™* de Beauvais and the two who are with him who 



1 The St Francis Xavier mission was five miles from Green Bay, where is 
now the town of Depere. In digging a foundation for a house in 1802, on the 
site of the mission, was found a silver ostensorium, with this inscription, "Ce 
Soleil a ete donne par M. Nicolas Perrot a la mission de St. Francois Xavier, 
en la Baye des Puants, 1686." The writer of this note had an engraving made 
of this Soleil which appears in the "Narrative and Critical History of Amer- 
ica," Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Vol IV. 
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^have promised me to oome back again with all speed they 
knowing the roads to the Illinois. I would much rather 
have them bring your orders to me than any other persons. 
They will tell you everything that I could write. The others 
are the Sieurs La Rue, Baston, La Haye and two more 
whose names I do not now have but which they can tell 
you themselves. 

"There are several savages of this bay who are waiting 
on my departure, which will be to-morrow after the first 
mass God helping, whom I shall be obliged to accept if I 
see that they can bring me provisions. All the nations are 
glad to see us at logger-heads with their enemy and promise 
to do on their part all they can against the Iroquois who is 
entitled to no consideration. I am very much afraid that he 
may have surprised our settlements. I doubt whether we 
can get provisions sufficient for the defense of this fort which 
is the hope of all the people of the south [who would be 
lost if] he can enter it. Whilst awaiting your orders to 
Mons r * de Baugy, others not engaged who are here, will go 
with me. I will see what can be done and am in the mean- 
time with profound respect Sir, your very humble and very 
obedient servant. 

"The Outagamis this winter have taken and killed of the 
Sauteurs nine persons women or children, which is a mat- 
ter that concerns us by reason of the necklace {collier) they 
received from Mons r * du Lud. They [the Outagamis] reply 
to that [accusation] as the rev. father Daloy 1 who served 
as interpreter tells me that S r> du Lud had promised them 
to see that their slaves whom the Sauteur held should be 
sold [back] to them this winter, but that instead of that 
[being done] they were defied by one of the principal Sau- 
teurs with whom they were at the Cyoux [nation] who even 
excited the Outagamy [people] to do what it is believed he 



1 Daloy is an error for D. Alouez, the Jesuit missionary. He came with 
some traders, in 1665, to Chegaumegon Bay, Lake Superior, where Shea men- 
tions "his labors were crowned with partial success." In 1669, early in De- 
cember, he moved to Green Bay, and established the mission "St. Francis 
Xavier," where he tried to teach the Christian religion to the Mascoutens, 
Miamis and Outagamis (Foxes). He died at St. Joseph's, Mich., about 169a 
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did. I would have gone to the Outagamy, and have been 
willing to take charge of these slaves, if I had had the time 
for it, seeing that all the Baye is against the Outagamy which 
is a miserable nation but which furnishes us much beaver. 
The Loups who are here by your orders as they state and 
who are insolent enough to say that we are afraid of them 
spoil everything. It would be a good thing if we could 
hinder them from coming up in such great number. I have 
sent word to Mons r - du Lud l about this matter so that he 
may try to hold the Sauteur back. The arrival of a canoe 
which the venerable fathers (V. p.) had up country, has made 
father Daloy [Allouez] from the resolution of undertaking 
the voyage to the Illinois in spite of his troubles with us, 
which rejoices me much seeing how advantageous it will be 
to have him [along] [which] if I am obliged to describe I 
will need to use bark having no [more] paper. I shall have 
near 20 men the reverend fathers furnishing 2, and 4 guns." 

letters of henry nouvel s. j. 2 to governor canada. 

"From the Mission of S t - Francois Xavier 
"in la baye des Puants, this 23 April, 1684. 

" Sir : The misfortune which happened to the 14 French- 
men who were stripped by 200 Iroquoys near the river of 
the Oumiams concerns us : we have done all we could to 
console them. M r - de Beauvais who is a living letter, 
and who will forget nothing will tell all he knows and the 
letters he carries will inform yoji of the condition in which 
M n le Chevalier de Baugy found himself [and how] he 
aided by the French whom he has with him and by some 
savages defended himself valiantly in their fort. The check 
the Iroquoys received there humbles them a little, but it 
will not make them lose the idea of revenging themselves 
until the King, God grant it, has listened to you by sending 



*Du Luth was at Sault Ste. Marie. His name is variously spelt Du Lud, 
Du Luth, Dulhut. 

2 Henry Nouvel in 1662 came to Canada, and in 1677 was at the mission of 
the Mackinaw peninsula, and there, with his colleague, Philip Pierson, interred 
the remains of Marquette. 
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you troops to subdue these arrogant fellows. God must be 
with you in this enterprise, we will intreat him incessantly 
for that through the mediation of the very holy Virgin and 
of S 1 * Francois Xavier patron of this mission who so often 
aided the Portuguese with God against the insults of the 
infidels of the East Indies. 

"M r - de la Durantaye who is indefatigable in his journeys 
for the public and who greatly edifies us everywhere, goes 
for the second time to the Illinois to help M r - le Chevalier 
de Baugy. The reverend father d'Allolies accompanies 
him to attend to his offices there with the French, and with 
the savages whom he will meet on the way. May God 
bless their journey ! We expect them back here about S L 
John's day. 

"The Pouteouatamis and Sakis have shown up to now a 
desire to make some satisfaction for the murder of our two 
servants (donnes). I do not know but that present state 
of things may make them change their minds. The); all 
stand in fear of the Iroquoys, with whom they think nothing 
can be done in spite of his fine words. 

" There was a rumor that the French who went to the 
Nadoiiecioux with father Preston [Pierson,] had all been 
killed there, but since then we have been assured of the 
contrary. The lives of the French are so much exposed 
amid these poor infidels, may God grant that the vigorous 
execution of the two murderers at Missilimakinac may have 
its [proper] effect. Heaven seems to have justified it by 
the somewnat sudden death of the Father [Chief,] who it is 
not at all doubted had a share in this bad action of his chil- 
dren. Here, Sir, is the state of affairs in these parts where 
the savages are beginning to fall out with each other by 
reason of murders committed on one side or the other, be- 
tween the Outagamis and the Saulteurs. I pray Our Lord 
to make peace there, and to give ear to the prayers which 
are daily offered to him for you by one who is with respect. 

"Sir, your very humble and 

"very obedient servant in Our Lord, 

" Henry Nouvel, of the Company of Jesus. 

" To Monseigneur le General, at Quebec'' 
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"At Missilimakinac, this 7th May, 1864. 

"Sir: You will have been fully informed concerning 
matters here above by the canoe which Mons n Dulhut has 
sent you, supplied by the S rs - Demantes de la Ferte, [and! 
Hebert y le Due since the reverend father Engelran and 
Mons r - de la Durantaye who have written to you by the 
same opportunity have omitted nothing that was necessary 
to that [end] . So, Sir, I shall merely have to tell you that 
having returned from the Sault S tes - Marye with the reverend 
father Superior, * we were not a little surprised to find Mon- 
sieur de Beauvais with 4 Frenchmen and further news which 
they brought us concerning what is going on at the llinois, 
and not to detain S r< de Beauvais who manifests a proper 
eagerness to report to you with the dispatches of which he 
is the bearer and to tell you by word of mouth many cir- 
cumstances. I write briefly to you Sir, and all the more 
because the reverend father superior sends you all the news 
that he has received from the Bay from which and from the 
letters of Mess rs de la Durantaye and Chevalier de Beaugy 
you will learn everything : on my part, I have despatched a 
canoe with four men to Mons r> Dulhut 2 to whom I send all 
that has transpired with as much exactness as is necessary 
to enable him to become well informed having added to 
my letter copies of all the news. I hope they will reach 
him before he goes to Chagouamigon for when I left the 
Sault, Lake Superior was yet closed by the ice, so instead 
of wintering in the north I do not doubt but that he will 
come here in the month of July with the greater part of the 
Frenchmen for it seems that he has to come here at the 
earliest possible. It is of great consequence that the inso- 
lent robbery by the Iroquois of the 14 Frenchmen should 
not be suffered with impunity for otherwise, Sir, what can 
the savages say and what will they hope from the protection 
of Onontis [Onontio?] if they persuade themselves that he 
does not resent injuries done to his own children. They 
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1 Engelran. 

2 At Sault Ste. Marie. 
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will undoubtedly believe that we are afraid; and if they 
should merely come to suspect it will they not have some 
reason for despising the honor of your protection or at 
least for diminishing the esteem in which they ought to hold 
it It will be absolutely necessary to give up the trade of 
the south and even that of these people here if we abandon 
the Ilinois ; I hope Sir that you will have the goodness not 
to disapprove of the liberty I take in giving you my humble 
opinion with sincerity and without any special bias other 
than that which is supplied by the zeal I have for your ser- 
vice and for the good of the colony. I shall await your or- 
ders in all possible submission and a firm resolve to execute 
them ; in the mean time I shall notify the Kiskakons and 
Tionontatez that you will protect them so long as they 
shall be faithful and obedient to your orders, but that if 
they are not in this spirit of submission we shall know how 
when it suits us to make up with the Iroquois and leave 
them in prey. For it is necessary to keep them in such a 
condition that you may be Sir the sovereign arbiter of their 
fortune, in such way that they may fear since they cannot 
love us which is plainly shown by all their underhand deal- 
ings which only conduce to the ousting of the French up 
above here. 

"The Hurons held a council this afternoon to which the 
reverend father Potier 1 and myself were called. They gave 
him a necklace (collier) to present to you on their behalf in 
order to strengthen the promise you have given them of 
your protection. I told them and confirmed it that I was 
staying here on their account by your orders and that be- 
fore two months there would be a good many French here, 
in short I exhorted them to take courage. 

"The reverend father Pothier with one of the father's men 
join the party of Monsieur de Beauvais and Macons for 
having been detained in the Bay he had lost the Hebert 
opportunity which he said he wanted to avail himself of 
[and so] will increase the number. There are six men of 
them with the reverend father and they will make all haste. 

1 Nicolas Potier. 



POSTS ESTABLISHED BY DU LUTII. 
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14 Monday, May 8. 
"Our people are just settirrg out. The weather is fine 
and should be taken advantage of. I conclude Sir with as- 
surances of remaining all my life Sir your very humble and 
very obedient servant, "Boisguillot." 

As soon as the weather permitted, in May, 1684, Du 
Luth passed through Lake Superior, stopping at Chagou- 
amigon Bay, establishing a post at Camanistigoya, at the 
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SBCTION OF FRANQUHLIN'S MA? OF 1688. 

mouth of Pigeon River, coasting along the north shore, 
entered Lake Nepigon, and constructed a trading house on 
the northeast shore, called after his brother, Fort La Tour-, 
ette. The last week in May, Governor de la Barre received 
the letters which had been sent by Beauvais, and he deter- 
mined to send a war party against the New York Iroquois. 
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Dispatches were sent to Mackinaw to engage Indian allies. 
Du Luth arrived from the north, and, with Nicholas Perrot, 
who had been to Mackinaw on a trading expedition, after 
much persuasion, induced about five hundred Indians to 
proceed to Niagara. Here they arrived on the sixth of 
September, and had not been there six hours when news 
was received that Governor de la Barre had given up the 
expedition and made a truce with the Iroquois. Indignant, 
the Indian allies commenced their return journey to their 
distant villages. De Meulles, in a letter to the French 
government, criticises the action of the Governor. He 
writes : 

" You will see how he abandons the Illinois, among whom 
M. de La Salle is about to establish himself, and who are 
the occasions of this war, inasmuch as the Iroquois went to 
attack them even in Fort St. Louis, which Sieur de La Salle 
had erected among them, and of which the General [La 
Barre] took possession, having ousted and drawn away 
those whom Sieur de La Salle had left in command there, 
and sent thither de Baugy, his lieutenant of the guards, 
who is still there.' ' 

The year after this ill-managed expedition Nicholas Per- 
rot was appointed commander at Green Bay, and points 
adjacent. Boisguillot was placed in charge of a trading 
post at the mouth of the Wisconsin, on Franquelin's map 
of 1688 called Fort St. Nicholas. In the autumn of 1685, 
Perrot, with some of his men, proceeded to "Montagne qui 
trempe Peau," not many miles above the city of La Crosse, 
on the Mississippi. Here he passed the winter, and in the 
spring erected Fort St. Antoine, on the Wisconsin side of 
.Lake Pepin, a few miles from the Chippewa River. In 
May, 168?, at this post, in the presence of Le Sueur, Bois- 
guillot and others he took formal possession of the region 
now within the limits of the State of Minnesota. 
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The following account is of value to historical students, 
as it gives facts and dates hitherto uncertain: 

"Account of expenditures by Sieur de la Durantaye at 
the Outaouaes for the service of the King and in execution 
of the orders of Monsieur le General de la Barre in the 
years 1683 and 1684, 

To wit: 

Given to the 4 nations 1 of Missillimakinac the 2d of July, 6 lbs. 

of tobacco at 6 fr. the lb 36 fr. 

Given to the Poutouatamis the 5th of August, 1683, 2 lbs. of 

tobacco at 6 fr. the lb 12 fr. 

Given to the chiefs of the same nation on the 6th 3 close coats 

at 48 fr. each 144 fr. 

Given to the same the same day 3 shirts at 8 fr. each 24 fr. 

Given to the same the same day 3 pairs of stockings at 8 fr. 

the pair 24 fr. 

Given to 8 men of the same nation whom I was obliged to 
take to guide me to the village of the Outagamis, who in- 
tended to flee away with the Mascoutins and Quicapous 
after the murder committed by the Iroquois of 60 persons 
of the said Mascoutins, of which I was notified by the rev- 
erend father Alloez of the Company of Jesus on the 26th 
of August, 8 shirts at 8 fr. each 64 fr. 

Given to the Outagamis to keep them in their village, promis- 
ing them the protection of the Governor of the French 
against the Iroquois, 3 lbs. of tobacco at 6 fr 18 fr. 

Given to the same a gun at 80 fr. 

Given to the same a close coat for the use of \j>our habiller\ 

the chief. 50 fr. 

Given to the same a shirt and a pair of stockings at 8 fr. apiece 16 fr. 

Given to the same two Iroquois blankets [couvertes a V Iro- 
quois] at 20 fr. each 40 fr. 

Given to the Quicapous for the same reason 2 lbs. of tobacco.. 12 fr. 



1 The 4 bands was (1) the Kiskakons or Queues Coupees, a portion of the 
Ottawas, who had lived fqr a time on an island below Hastings, Minnesota, 
then retired to Ottawa Lakes, at the headwaters of the Chippeway river, and 
from thence to Chagouamigon of Lake Superior. From fear of the Sioux they 
fled to Mackinaw. (2) The Sinagaux, who had accompanied the Kiskakons in 
their wanderings. (3) The Nassauaketon, so called because they had once 
resided at the forks of a river. (4) The Sable, because they had lived on a 
sandy point 
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Given to the same a gun at 80 fr. 

A close coat for the use of the chief. 50 fr. 

A shirt and a pair of stockings at 8 fr. apiece 16 fr. 

2 Iroquois blankets at 20 fr. each 40 fr. 

Given to 3 Socoquis whom I was obliged to take to lead me 
across country to the Illinois from where I was, 60 leagues 
away, having orders to go there the 25th September, 1683, 

given a blanket at 20 fr. 

An overcoat \capot\ at 24 fr. 

In powder and lead 20 fr. 

For the same had a gun mended by the gunsmiths of Monsieur 
de Tonty, having arrived at the fort St. Louis the 2d of 
October, to wit, putting the said gun together and repairing 
the spring, given eleven beavers at 5 fr. apiece 55 fr. 

For food for the same [naurriture] 25 fr. 

On October 5th given to another Socoquy to guide me on my 
return by a river in canoe to the village of the Outagamis 
from which returned [de quis retournais] to where I had 
started, 50 bullets and 50 charges of powder bought of the 
people at fort St. Louis [for?] 6 beavers at 4 fr. apiece 24 fr. 

To the same given a blanket, also bought at said fort St. Louis 29 fr. 

In addition given to the same a brasse of tobacco at 10 fr. 

Given to the Puants, to the Saquis, to the Outagamis and to 
the Malonimis [Maloumines] the 20th of November on my 
behalf by S r ' Nicollas Perrot, to invite them to descend to 
Montreal, 11 lbs. of tobacco at 8 fr. the lb 88 fr. 

For food of two men whom I was obliged to take on the 20th 
of November to go from the Baye des Puans to Missilli- 
makinac, having received orders from M r * de la Barre to 
defend the said place of Missillimakinac, which he wrote 
might be attacked by the Iroquois, who were kept at my 
expense during six months 300 fr. 

On the 14th of July, 1684, having received orders from M r, de 
la Barre to assemble all the French and savages and for me 
to repair to the Iroquois and make war upon them, I at 
once sent a canoe with 5 men to the Baye des Puants from 
Missillimakinac, where I then was, whom I ordered to notify 
the French and savages of the said place to come and join 
me which they did a few days afterward, and to whom [i. e, , 
to which envoys] I gave for their food a sack and a half of 

corn at 20 fr. the sack 30 fr. 

Fat [graisse] to the value of. 15 fr. 

Given to one named Martin Fouessy, who had been pillaged 
by the Iroquois in the month of March of the same year 
with 13 other Frenchmen in the river of Teatiguy, eight 
beavers for the mounting of a gun barrel which he had and 
for a butt plate [plaque de fu$W\ put on said gun, to place 
the said Foiiessy in condition to go to the war, the said 
eight beavers being worth 40 fr. 
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Given to 3 men sent by Monsieur de la Barre to bring me the 
order to march against the Iroquois, named Guillet, 1' Orang6 

and Debrieux, 3 sacks of corn at 20 fr. the sack 60 fr. 

Bought of the above named 20 lbs. of tobacco given to the 
savages when inviting them to join themselves with the 
French to make war on the Iroquois by order of Monsieur 
de la Barre, for the payment for which tobacco I gave an 
order \tiray un billet] on Monsieur de la Chenaye, which 
order has been paid by the Sieur du Pr£, as appears in my 

accounts with the said Sieur du Pr6 100 fr. 

Given to 5 men to place themselves in condition to go to the 

war, on the 25th of July, 10 lbs. of powder at 5 fr. the lb... 50 fr. 

To the same given 7 sacks of corn at 20 fr. the sack 140 fr. 

To the same given 4 axes at 8 fr. each 32 fr. 

To the same given 50 lbs. of fat costing 100 fr. 

Given to the same a canoe costing 150 fr. 

Sum total of this account 2240 fr. 

"I certify this to be a true account and that the expendi- 
tures detailed in it have been made for the service of the 
King, by Sieur de la Durantaye, commanding in chief at the 
Outaoueas, in the years 1684 an< 3 1685, done at Quebec 
this 20th of April, 1685. 

(Signi a V original) DE MEULLES." 1 



"Omitted including the expense incurred for the journey 
of M r de Beauvais from the Baye des Puants to Quebec the 
20th of April, 1 684, to inform Monsieur le General that M r - 
de Beauvais with thirteen other men had been pillaged by 
the Iroquois, which expenditure was 

For 5 sacks of corn [bled] 100 fr. 

25 lbs. of fat [graisse] 50 fr. 

1 canoe of [worth] 20 beavers, not being new 100 fr. 

10 lbs. of lead at 5 fr. the lb 50 fr. 

4 lbs. of powder at 5 fr. the lb 20 fr. 

One broken which cost 4 beavers to repair. 20 fr. 

340 fr." 



1 The translator calls attention to a mistake in sum total of francs 2240. 
A correct addition gives only 2018. 
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APPENDIX. 



LETTER OF SIEUR DES GROSEILLIERS, THE FIRST WHITE MAN 
TO CONDUCT AN EXPEDITION TO THE SIOUX. 

The following letter is believed to be the only one extant 
written by the first white man, who in the winter of 1 659-60, 
accompanied by Radisson, his brother-in-law, visited the 
Mille Lacs region of Minnesota. His family name was 
Medard Chouart, in history known as Sieur des Groseilliers, 
was born near Meaux, and left France when he was sixteen 
years old. For several years he was a trader among the 
Hurons, and in 1647 niarried the widow Etienne of 
Quebec, whose father was the pilot Abraham Martin, whose 
baptismal name was given to the suburbs of that city, the 
Plains of Abraham. His first wife gave birth to a son in 
1 65 1, named, after his father, Medard Chouart. After her 
death he married Marguerite Hayet Radisson, whose 
brother accompanied him in his explorations west and north 
of Lake Superior. The two, in 1665, left the employment 
of the great Canadian company, went to London, and were 
employed in 1667 to go with Capt. Zachary Gillam, a na- 
tive of Boston, with his vessel to the vicinity of Nelson river 
^ A for the commander of the English ship, who, in 161 2, had 
visited that part of Hudson's Bay. In August, 1682, hav- 
ing again entered the service of the Canadian Fur Com- 
pany, Groiseilliers and Radisson came to the Bourbon 
(Nelson) river, and built a trading post. Three days after 
there appeared a ship from Boston, commanded by Benja- 
min Gillam, and a few days after, a large London vessel, 
commanded by his father, Zachariah. The French claimed 
first occupancy, and during the discussion, the ice forming 



SEIGNELAY REPROVES GOVERNOR OF CANADA. 1 53 

cut the cables of one of the English vessels, causing It to 
drift where it would be wrecked. The English asked for 
assistance, and a bark and some provisions were offered 
them, to go where they desired. A party of French who 
were at the Bourbon post, leaving some one to protect it, 
returned to Quebec with the Boston ship, which the Gov- 
ernor released, although it was without commission and sub- 
ject to confiscation, as the French authorities thought, and 
Marquis Seignelay, on the tenth of April, 1684, reproved 
Governor de la Barre, in these words : 

"It is impossible to imagine what you intended when of 
your own authority, without calling on the Intendant, and 
submitting the matter to the Sovereign Council, you ordered 
a vessel to be restored to one Guillam (Gillam), which had 
been captured by Radisson and Desgrozeliers, and in truth 
you ought to prevent these sort of proceedings, which are 
entirely unwarranted, coming under his Majesty's eyes. You 
have herein done what the English will make a handle of, 
since in virtue of your ordinance you caused a vessel to be 
surrendered, which ought strictly to be considered a pirate, 
as it had no commission, and the English will not fail to say, 
that you so fully recognized the regularity of the ship's pa- 
pers, that you surrendered to the proprietors, and they will 
thence pretend to conclude that they had taken legitimate 
possession of the River Nelson, before Radisson and Des- 
grozelliers had been there, which will be very prejudicial 
to the Colony. " 

In 1683, both Groseilliers and Radisson went to France 
to make explanations, and after their arrival in Paris, the 
former sent to Seignelay the annexed letter, and it is filed 
with MSS. of this year. Lord Preston was the English 
ambassador in Paris at this time, and his dispatches rela- 
tive to the attack at Nelson river are interesting. Under 
the date of nineteenth of January, 1683-84, he writes to 
England: 

"Sent my secretary, to know if the King had ordered 
any answer concerning the attack upon Nelson's Port. I 
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find the great support of Mons. de la Barre, the present 
Governor of Canada, is from the Jesuits of this Court, which 
order always hath a great number of missionaries in that 
region, who besides the conversion of infidels, have had 
the address to engross the whole castor trade, from which 
they draw considerable advantage. The late Governor, the 
Marquis de Frontenac, did ever oppose himself to their de- 
signs, and executed the King, his Masters right to that 
traffique. but they found the means by the interests of 
Father de la Chaise, to have him recalled and the present 
Governor sent, who complyeth wholly with them, and giveth 
them no kind of trouble in their commerce. * * * Ra- 
diton [Radisson] arrived about the time you mentioned, at 
Rochelle, and hath been in Paris these five days. There 
came on shore, at the same time, from a merchant vessel, 
Des Groselieres, a person whose story is well known, in 
those countries, and who accompanied the others in his 
action. I am told that they both took possession for the 
English, this very Nelson's River and Port, by a commission 
which they had from England A friend of mine who hath 
seen the former since his arrival tells me that he finds him 
much alarmed with the charge against him. ,, 

Radisson had married in England the daughter of Sir 
John Kirk of Huguenot descent, who was one of the cor- 
porators of the Hudson Bay Company. 

Under English influence, he and his brother-in-law were 
persuaded to leave the French, and again, in 1684, enter the 
service of the Hudson Bay Company. Radisson came back 
with five English ships, destroyed the French post at Nel- 
son's river which he had helped to erect, seized 60,000 
pounds of beaver, and carried the French prisoners to 
London, among whom was his nephew, Medard Chouart, 
the son of Groseilliers. 
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"Sir: I am obliged to tell the truth in what regards my 
conquest and that of my brother 1 which is the same thing, 
both [of us] running the same risks in savage countries. I 
have been obliged to do my duty as a faithful Frenchman 
in what concerns my establishment and as regards the cap- 
ture of a vessel which had no commission, which cast itself 
into my hands, seeing that it could not escape and acted 
quite fairly with me [in the matter], but having learned 
that there was still another vessel he felt emboldened to 
set us at defiance ; but he trapped himself by the visit he 
paid me in my fort, accompanied by some others. How- 
ever having a thorough knowledge of the malice of this 
nation I knew well, that he came, with no other design, 
than to pump me ; and having entertained him the space of 
14 days or three weeks, when he wished to leave of his own 
accord I had him boldly arrested and taken to a room, and 
also declared that I took him prisoner as much for the 
safety of my life, as of his own even, and immediately my 
brother got ready, and set out on an expedition to go and 
capture his [English] fort in his vessel which was done in a 
moment without shedding a drop of blood, although they 
were armed nearly to the teeth. My brother knowing this 
took them by stratagem in a short time and at once sent 
me all the prisoners who have given me a good deal of 
trouble to guard, having more cannon than men. All their 
aim and all their talk was to cut us to pieces, their knives 
being as sharp and pointed as lancets. It is not right to 
accuse me as they do [about] their other ship which is 
drifted away [for] it was carried off by the ice [floes] which 
is not to be wondered at seeing that the ice broke [up] my 
two [ships] and from the remains of one I have repaired 
the other. They asked me to sell it to them and desired to 
have it sent to the head of the bay of the east, where I car- 
ried them formerly eight or ten years ago, that I left them, 
which I did, and gave them time enough to come in the 
river whence they claimed to expel me since I established 
and took possession of the place and made my houses and 
magazines and even [put a] garrison in the place, of which 

brother-in-law Radisson, 
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my son [Medard] is commander, and in addition seeing 
that their fort is some 200 leagues beyond which I have 
placed them their pretensions are vain. We have Penta- 
quoit 1 a fort of Acadia which belongs to the French and at 
12 or 15 leagues from us to the southwest (surouat) there 
is an English settlement which is called Peme'esside 2 and 
between them and us there is a bay named St. Georges 
which belongs to France in which bay of St. Georges there 
is very fine masting [wood] and deep water and the Eng- 
lishman expects to supply himself from it when he runs 
short and it is only 10 leagues from us. M r> de Biencourt 8 
being established {habitue) at Mount Desert 4 near Penta- 
goiiet has for several years sent his brigantin [which] 
entered in the same place where the English are posted at 
present which is the town of Boston New England which 
is only 30 or 40 leagues from the colony of the French of 
which M r> de Biencourt was commandant where they had 
no right to put themselves since this place belonged to 
France. The king of England sent Ouinthrop 5 [to be] first 
governor of New England of which he took possession [and] 
where there is a [at] present a great town and 200 ships. 
France has a good right to dispute this territory which is 
worth far more than the other above here that they are 
claiming. In former times we had a settlement on the coast 
of America between the Cape of Virginia and [that] of 
Florida which was called Port Royal and the English are 
living (habituez) there now and call it Caroline and [have] 
another adjoining the Cap de Fer [Cape Fear] still they 
had no right to take possession of them [although] it is 
true that the Spaniards drove us out of there. I trust that 
I shall not be blamed for having changed the name of Port 
NellesotP and called it the river Bourbon [for] when I took 



1 Also spelled Pentagouet. 
a Penkiut, Pemaquid. 

s Sieur de Villebon Becancourt, formerly captain of the King's Dragoons. 
4 Mt. Desert, forty-five miles southeast of Bangor, Maine. 
5 John Winthrop. 

Nelson river, which flows from Lake Winnipeg, was named in 161 2 from 
an English ship captain, who died there. 
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possession of it no one opposed me and I was there more 
than 1 5 days before the others and having established my- 
self and only thinking about my comfort for the winter the 
Englishman came and entered in the port we ordered him 
to retire which he had better have done as the ice then 
would not have sent his vessel adrift he here left us 1 5 or 
16 men on land whose lives I may truly be said to have 
saved having assisted them to firearms and provisions with- 
out counting those who came to give themselves up to me 
according to their declaration which I have in writing and 
signed by them, and it is certain that the said two vessels 
showed us no commission and the one which went adrift 
is the same which took the father Albanel 1 Jesuit and had 
the same officers without any reason [seeing that] he had 
no other arms than his breviary they kept him 18 months at 
which the king of England was displeased in the taking of 
this good father. God only can claim damages and inter- 
est because he went for the conversion of souls. It is true 
that the English have been two or three times in the river 
of Port NelTeson to trade there but they have never made 
any habitation there nor traffic which is not to be wondered 
at because our French are winter and summer in this river 
and lakes and [from] where the English pretend to have 
a right we are only distant two leagues across country and 
the river where we are has been given us by the savages 
for the convenience of their trade." 

There is no evidence that SieUV des Groseilliers ever re- 
turned to Canada. It is said that he received a pension 
from England and remained in that country. 

The Northern Fur Company of Canada sent two ships, 
which, in September, 1684, arrived in Hayes river, and in 
June, 1685, the French captured Fort Nelson. On their 
return to Quebec they met Captain Gillam, who had been 
seized, in 1683, on his way in a vessel to the post. The 



1 In 1672, Albanel accompanied the Sieur St. Simon to the River Nemiskau 
and were captured. Returned from England, in 1676, he was Superior of 
Missions at Green Bay. 
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English, in 1696, were again in possession of Fort Nelson, 
but the next year a French fleet under D'Iberville appeared, 
and, after a sharp naval conflict, took possession. 

The difficulties were finally settled by the treaty of Utrecht, 
signed in April, 1713, one of the articles of which provided 
that England should have quiet possession of the Hudson 
Bay region, which has been retained to this day. 
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A MEMORIAL OF THE BROTHERS POND, THE FIRST RESIDENT 

MISSIONARIES AMONG THE DAKOTAHS. 



By Edward D.^Neill, D. D. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 



The recently deceased poet, scholar and statesman, 
James Russell Lowell, in a visit to Italy during the last years 
of his life, called one day upon a friend, and said that he 
had been reading a book which had charmed him because 
it depicted a person so natural, forcible and sympathetic, 
who had never been cramped by the artificial rules of modern 
society. The work was the "Autobiography of Peter Cart- 
wright, the Backwoods Preacher." It has been pleasant to pre- 
pare a memorial of Samuel W. Pond, and his brother Gideon, 
the first resident missionaries among the Dakotahs, usually 
called the Sioux. The lives of both were manly, cheerful, 
trustful and self-sacrificing. They were descended from the 
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early Puritan immigrants of Connecticut. Samuel Pond, an 
ancestor, was in 1667 a member of the church of Branford. 
A descendant, Edward Pond, married a sister of the devoted 
missionary to India, Adoniram Judson. One of their sons, 
Elnathan, married Sarah Hollister of Litchfield county. 
These were the parents of the Sioux missionaries. Samuel 
William was born April 20, 1808, and on June 30, 18 10, 
Gideon Hollister. After several removals, their father set- 
tled in the east district of Washington, Connecticut. Sam- 
uel was apprenticed to a farmer, Capt. Evitts Moody, who 
had also a cloth-dressing establishment. He passed seven 
years at the Moody homestead, in winter taught school, 
spent all his leisure time in reading, and few were better 
versed in general literature. With the poetry of Homer, 
Virgil, Pope, Cowper and Burns he was familiar. In a long 
poem, which may be called a "Review of His Life," he 



writes : 

"And from all sources I have gleaned 
The gems that pleased me most, 
And they are treasured in my mind 
Where they cannot be lost 

" But one there is, whom, in my youth 
Pre-eminent I held, 
For, in my estimation, he 
All other bards excelled. 

"His genius bright, and sparkling wit, 
And pathos all combined, 
With his unhallowed fancies wild, 
To fascinate my mind. 

" His seeming wisdom, real wit, 
And bold impiety, 
His tender strains, and satire keen, 
All had their charms for me. 

"With equal zeal I read his songs, 
And of the "Holy Fair," 



The " Cotter's Night," "The Bard's 
Lament " 
And " Holy Willie's Prayer." 

" For years he was my chosen bard, 
None else esteemed so high, 
And what a bosom friend was he, 
For such a youth as I. 



<< 



I knew my favorite poet had 
A wondrous power to charm, 

And to my cost, I learned that he 
Had equal power to harm. 

"That others might escape the snare, 
Regretful of the past, 
The volume I had prized so high 
Into the flames I cast. 

"For others' sake, I burned the book, 
To me 'twas all in vain ; 
The words were by the flames con- 
sumed, 
But in my mind remain." 
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As a young man he was an agreeable companion, with a 
tendency to doubt, but during a period of great seriousness 
in the village, under an influence irresistible and difficult to 
define, there was entire change of mind, and he was con- 
vinced that "it was not all of life to live, nor all of death to 
die." His brother Gideon at the same period entered upon 
a new life and had new aims. They now wished to live for 
others, and had the spirit which led the apostle Paul to say 
at all times, "None of these things move me, neither count 
I my life dear unto myself." 

They believed that they might be useful in the distant 
West, and the elder brother went to prepare a place. He 
left home on the twenty-fifth of March, 1833, and between 
Amboy, N. J. and the Delaware river traveled on a railroad of 
few miles, in a car, drawn by horses. While on a boat, on 
the Ohio river, he was seized with cholera, was very weak 
when he reached St. Louis, and did not tarry, but ascended 
the Mississippi, and, about the last of April, reached the 
mining hamlet, Galena, Illinois. As soon as he was strong 
enough, he was engaged by a Mr. Jones, the editor of a 
paper, who during the summer died from cholera, but Mr. 
Pond remained with the family as long as he was in Galena. 
In a letter to his brother Gideon he gives this description 
of Galena at that time : 

"With respect to the moral character of the people here, 
it is probably much worse than you imagine. * * * 
It has appeared to me during the last summer like the Gate 
of Hell. The worst kind of vices prevail to a high degree. 
We have preaching in this place, but only a few usually 
attend. I believe that the Church consists of about seven- 
teen members, but I fear they exert but little influence. 
Drunkenness prevails to a great extent, even amongst the 
most influential men. Gambling houses are openly kept up 
in different parts of the village. Swearing is common even 
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among the children. Indeed wickedness prevails in every 
form. The first white inhabitants came here about seven 
years ago." 

About the first of June, with the Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. Aratus Kent, he visited Chicago, by way of Dixon's 
ferry on Rock river. At that time its population .consisted 
of a few people clustered around the military post, Fort 
Dearborn, and there were only a few houses scattered be- 
tween Lake Michigan and Galena. 

During the summer of 1833, Mr. Pond made the acquaint- 
ance of a whisky seller, a young man who had come from 
the Selkirk settlement in the Red River of the North, and 
heard from him, of the Dakotahs, a powerful tribe, who had 
never had any resident missionaries. He now felt that he 
had a definite work, and, with God's help, determined to live 
and die with this people. He wrote to his brother Gideon 
to join him in the spring. In a letter, dated Dec. 3, 1833, 
are these sentences : 

"Soon after my arrival here, on becoming acquainted 
with the condition of the surrounding Indians, my interest 
was excited in behalf of the Sioux, a large nation west of 
the Mississippi, and on the Missouri and its branches. I 
resolved to remain here until your arrival and then go up to 
the fort at St. Peters. * * * There is a body of Sioux 
Indians near that place. From them we could learn the 
language which is spoken by a vast number of Indians. 
* * * Perhaps you look upon my scheme as visionary, 
but I cannot think it so. You may say, that although some 
one ought to go, we are not the ones, but why not we? Can- 
not we learn the Indian language as well as others? Who 
is under greater obligations and have greater reasons to 
deny themselves, and take up the cross, and follow Christ 
than you or I? You may object that you are not qualified 
for a missionary, but what is wanting? It is not natural 
talents. It is true God has withheld from us these brilliant 
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talents which he has bestowed upon some, but what then ? 
We can tell our fellow sinners ' God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish but have eternal life.'" 1 

The brother, Gideon, agreed to be a yoke fellow, and in 
March, 1834, arrived at Galena with three hundred dollars 
and a few clothes, all the earthly riches that he possessed. 
Asking aid from neither friends nor missionary societies, 
the brothers, on the first day of May, embarked on the steam- 
boat Warrior for Fort Snelling, to cast in their lot among 
the savages. Samuel was fond of the study of language, 
and he knew that he would not be useful unless he could 
converse with the Dakotahs or Sioux in their own tongue. 
Every day after he left civilization he longed to acquire some 
Dakotah word. When the boat stopped at Prairie du Chien 
there were some Dakotahs on shore. He asked a white 
man for the sentence, in their language, which would ask the 
name of a thing. He gave it, and it was written down. He 
then approached a Dakotah standing by a pile of iron and 
asked the name. He replied, "Maza." He then placed 
some water in his hand, and asked what it was called and 
was told Mini (Minne). The young missionary was happy; 
he had made a beginning, and month after month he added 
to his vocabulary by propounding the question, "What 
call you this?" The words acquired at Prairie du Chien 
were the germs of the lexicon published in quarto by the 
Smithsonian Institution. On the sixth of May, the officers, 
traders and soldiers were cheered by the arrival of the 
steamboat Warrior at Fort Snelling, the first boat of the 
season. The brothers now realized, as they had not done 
before, the seriousness of their undertaking. They were 
strangers in a strange land and on forbidden ground. They 

1 For the use of this and other letters I am indebted to Samuel W. Pond, 
Jr., of Minneapolis. 
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had not been told that no one could live in the Indian coun- 
try without a permit from the War Department. They 
would soon walk across the plank, to an Indian country, and 
be separated from civilization. The "Friend of Friends" 
did not fail to provide earthly succor. The Rev. W. T. 
Boutwell, the first missionary resident among the Ojibways 
at Leech Lake in northern Minnesota, the afternoon before 
had arrived at the Fort to obtain some necessary supplies. 
In his journal he writes under date of sixth of May : 

"The steamboat Warrior came to anchor at this place 
this morning. This afternoon I boarded her to ascertain 
the authenticity of the report that there were missionaries 
on board. I visited the cabin, but recognized no counte- 
nance with which I was familiar. Among other passengers, 
there were two young men whose demeanor attracted my 
attention. I made bold to open a conversation with them, 
touching matters of general interest, such as the health of 
the cities and the lower Mississippi, where the cholera made 
such ravages last season, and the progress of vegetation, 
remarking the striking change between this vicinity and 
that of Leech Lake, seven or eight hundred miles north- 
west, which I had just left. This indirect hint that I was 
from the interior called forth the remark whether I was en- 
gaged in the fur trade. To which I replied in the negative, 
observing that my business was teaching. This remark 
awakened an expression, on the part of the one with whom 
I was conversing, that told me he was a man of faith and 
prayer. After one or two inquiries, to satisfy their curios- 
ity, I invited the two to step aside from the rabble and the 
noise, when I relieved them of their anxious suspense, and 
found, to my surprise and joy, that these young men were 
volunteers in the cause of Indian missions, and had been 
brought into this field from a sense of duty, without the 
knowledge or direction, of any missionary board. 

"They are from Washington, Conn.; their names are 
Pond, and they are brothers. How did my heart rejoice . 
and bless God to be permitted to meet, under circumstances 
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so interesting and peculiar, these dear brothers, who, from 
love to Christ and the poor red man, have come alone into 
this long neglected field. 

4 'May 7th — Called this morning on my dear Christian 
brethren, and invited them to a walk. We directed our 
course into the wide and beautiful prairie west of the garri- 
son, our hearts glowing with love as we communed by the 
way. We at length reached a thicket of shrubbery ; we sat 
down and read a portion of the Saviour's dying love, then 
knelt, and gave united thanks and renewed our consecra- 
tion to his service among the heathen, who loved us and died 
for us. 

"May 8th — The commanding officer, Major Bliss, this 
morning very politely sent me a request to call upon him. 
I was happy to meet his wishes, and gave them a prompt 
attention. After sitting an hour with the major, who mani- 
fested no small degree of interest in the political and moral 
condition of the Indians, and that he should be happy to see 
a mission among the band [Sioux] in this vicinity, he very 
kindly invited me to dine with him. I am much pleased 
with the appearance of his lady, a sensible woman and 
pleasant in conversation." 1 

John Bliss, the commandant of the Fort at this time, was 
major of the First Infantry, an able and discreet officer, and 
had been commandant of cadets at West Point. He sent for 
the elder Pond, and told him that white men could not live 
on the reservation, unless in the employ or by the authority 
of the United States. He desired him to be a tutor to his 
son, but he replied that his purpose was to teach the In- 
dians. It was then arranged that he should go and teach 
plowing to the Kaposia band of Sioux, whose village was 
where is now South St. Paul. Major Taliaferro, formerly 
of the Third Infantry, was the Indian agent, but tempo- 
rarily absent. The sub-agent, Horatio Grooms, however, 

iFor Memoir of Rev. W. T. Boutwell see Macalester Contributions, Second 
Series, pp. 1-59. 
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4 

hired a room to the brothers. Some extracts from a letter 
of Gideon to a brother in Connecticut, dated May 19, 1834, 
explain their situation: 

"The rifles which Samuel bought were extremely cheap, 
and we brought them with us ; but, Edward, we shall not 
hunt fur for a living, yet they may be of use to us. You 
said you could not bear the thought of our wandering about 
homeless and clothed in skins or rags, and you need not. We 
now occupy a room in a house built by the United States 
for the sub-agent of the Sioux Indians, or, in their own lan- 
guage, the Oc-wi-chaska Dak-co-ta. We live alone and cook 
our own food. As for summer clothes, if I had some linen 
pantaloons, I should have them on to-day. To see a white 
man dressed in skins would be no more ridiculous in Wash- 
ington [Ct.] than here. 

"One great hindrance to our soon becoming acquainted 
with the Sioux language is, that we feel as we ought to labor 
for our support. The interpreter costs us nothing. He is 
employed by the Government to assist the agent. All the 
men of influence favor us. The Indians own two yoke of 
oxen which are in the care of the agent, and Samuel has 
gone to-day agreeably to the proposal of Major Bliss, the 
commander of the Fort, and in the employ of the agent, 
four miles down the river, to an Indian village to plow their 
wah-min-i-zah (corn ground). He will probably be gone 
most of the week. We should consider it a great privilege, 
were we allowed to do it even without pay. Our principal 
business is to become acquainted with the Da-co-ta lan- 
guage. We have learned enough to ask some questions, 
and can understand some sentences when they talk. When 
I do not understand I tell them so, Nah-wah-coosh-na, that is, 
I do not understand/' 

On the twenty-fifth of May, Samuel had returned to the 
Fort from Kaposia, and in a letter to his sister Rebecca, and 
her husband, Herman Hine, wrote : 

"We have met with few of the difficulties anticipated, and 
our prospects are more encouraging than I expected they 
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would be when I left Galena. I feel as if we had done right 
in coming here, and should be very unwilling to go back 
again. My life will probably be spent among the Sioux 
whether it is long or short. This is a delightful country and 
extremely healthy. * * I stayed last week with a band 
about nine miles south of this place. I went to help them 
to break up planting ground, and as I had no other shelter, 
I slept in the house of the chief and ate with him. He had 
two wives and a house full of children. He appeared to be 
much pleased with the plowing. They had never had any 
plowed before, but the squaws dig it up with hoes. * * 
* * * The chief 1 of whom I have been speaking appears 
anxious to have his land cultivated and willing to work him- 
self. I drove the oxen, and they held the plow. 

"The agent [Taliaferro], a man very popular with the 
Indians, came on the last boat. I have not seen him, but 
am told that he will encourage every attempt that is made 
to direct the attention of the Indians to agriculture." 

After consultation with Major Taliaferro, it was arranged 
that the brothers Pond should live at the Indian village, at 
a lake called Calhoun in compliment to John C. Calhoun, 
late Secretary of War. The site of this village has become 
a portion of Minneapolis, and contains handsome churches, 
public school houses, and beautiful homes. In a letter to 
Herman Hine, under date of eighteenth of January, 1835, 
there is a minute description of the region at this period 
worthy of preservation. 

Letter of S. W. Pond : 

"Janet 2 says that she should like to come and see us. 
She probably never will, but I will try to tell you, how you 

l Wakanyintonka (Big Thunder) died from wounds received by the careless 
handling of a gun. Before he expired he sent for his son Tah-o-yah-tay-doo- 
tah (His Scarlet People), the so-called Little Crow, who, in 1862, led the Sioux 
in their uprising against the white settlers in the valley of the Minnesota river. 
The dying chief told his son that although he was his first-born boy, it had not 
been his design to make him his successor because he was vicious and fond of 
whisky- but as his second son, in 1841, had been killed in a fight with Pokeg- 
uma Ojibways, he would do so. 

8 Janet was a sister, and married, in 1825, Jonathan Hine. 
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would find us if any of you should come. * * * * * 
Leaving Fort Snelling and traveling north-west you would 
[in summer] cross a green and level prairie, three miles 
wide, when you would come to a beautiful stream of water 
about as large as Sprain brook, or perhaps half as large as 
Shepang river. It is called by the Indians 'The Little River/ 
There are a few trees on each side. It issues out of a lake 
a short distance above the place where we cross it, and a 
little way below its falls. 1 This is a beautiful cataract 
and I seldom pass by without going to see it. After 
crossing this stream and getting out from among the trees 
which grow on its banks, you would enter upon another 
prairie, stretching off to the north as far as you could see, 
and casting your eyes to the north-west you would perceive 
a hill which would appear to you much higher than any other 
ground. A little to the right of it, you would see another 
piece of high ground covered with timber. As you drew 
near to the hill first mentioned, following an Indian foot- 
path, you would see white cloths fixed to the top of poles. 
They are waving over graves. The top of that hill is the 
Indian burying place, who always bury their dead in high 
places. If you should go to the top of the hill you would 
see the hair of sorrowing friends, which they have cut off 
and strewed about the graves. They often cut themselves 
very badly with knives when their friends die. Perhaps, 
too, you would see some food which they have laid by the 
graves of the dead for them to eat. 

"After passing a little to the right of the burying place, you 
would turn to the left, and pass through the cornfields on 
your way to the village. Here you would see the women and 
girls dressed in something like a petticoat and short gown, 
taking care of their corn. If the corn were ripe enough to 
eat, the men and boys would be there too. If not, some of 
the men and boys would be after deer and fish, and some 
would be doing nothing. Some of the men helped their 
wives last year to raise corn. A narrow lane which the 

* 

1 The falls were called Brown's Falls by the officers at Fort Snelling in com- 
pliment to Maj. Gen. Jacob Brown, general-in-chief of the army, by whose 
orders the first troops came to the mouth of the Minnesota river. 
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women have fenced by setting up posts, about as large as a 
person's wrist, and tying slender poles to them with bark, 
leads through the cornfields to the village. 

"The village which stands on the south-east side of the Lake 
Calhoun consists of fourteen houses, besides other small 
ones. The houses are large, and two or three families live 
in some of them. You would not see our house from the 
village, but turning to the right along the east bank of the 
lake, and ascending a hill, after walking nearly as far as 
from your house to father's you would find it on the high 
ground, which I mentioned before as being covered with 
timber. It stands in a lot which we have fenced with logs 
and which contains about four acres of the best of land. 
We have cleared most of it. 

"The house is built of oak logs, which we have peeled. 
The roof is covered with a kind of bark which you have 
never seen. We have one outside door, made of boards 
which we have split out of a log, and which I smoothed and 
put together with my hatchet. Our inside door was given 
to us by the agent. Our lower floor is made by splitting 
logs, and hewing out plank. Our chamber floor is made 
of pine slabs which Major Bliss gave us. We have a fire- 
place too, which I made. It is a good one, but too deep. 

"We eat pork and flour which we cook, by frying the 
pork, then putting water into it, and when it is boiling stir- 
ring in the flour. Besides this we have had ducks and 
venison which the Indians have given us, with some corn 
and potatoes/' 

With this letter was a rude sketch, on the back of which 
was indorsed : 

"It is not very correct, especially the proportion of dis- 
tances. I have made dots for timber. The rest is prairie. 
You will see several little lakes. They have sandy bottoms, 
and abound with fish. Lake Calhoun is the largest one 
about here and is three or four miles in circumference. 
There is a level prairie between the woods in which our 
house stands and the little lake north, which I have not put 
down. It is about a mile wide." 
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During the summer and autumn of 1834, in the rude log 
cabin on the east shore of Lake Calhoun was a Dakotah 
alphabet formed ; the English letters c and x used to rep- 
resent the sounds ch and sh. 

SOUNDS OF THE POND ALPHABET. 



A 


sounds 


as a 


in far. 


O 


sounds 


as in go. 


B 




it 


b 


in but. 


P 




«i 


p in pea. 


C 


1 


n 


ch 


in cheat. 


Q 


indescribable. 






D 




a 


d 


in deed. 


R 


high guttural. 






E 




it 


a 


in say. 


S 


sounds 


as s in sea. 


G 


low guttural. 








T 




«c 


t in tea. 


H 


sounds 


as h 


in he. 


U 




(< 


00 in noon. 


I 


- 


u 


e 


in see. 


W 




It 


w in we. 


J 


• 


i< 


si 


in hosier. 


X 




i< 


sh in sheet 


K 




<< 


k 


in key. 


Y 




<c 


y in yeast 


M 




(< 


m 


in me. 


Z 




(< 


z in zeta. 


N 




(( 


n 


in neat. 











Samuel Pond in his "Narrative" remarks: 

"Every step in advance made the next step easier, so 
that when we had been here a year, we had quite a large 
collection of words, and had no difficulty in conversing with 
the Indians, so as to make ourselves understood. It is true 
we had only made a beginning, but a beginning is some- 
thing for Cest le premier pas qui coute, and they who 
came after us never knew what that step did cost, for it is 
one thing to learn a word or rule in print, or in writing, and 
quite another to catch it from the mouth of an Indian. We 
found that we could learn more of the French grammar in 
a week than we could of the Dakotah in six months.' ' 

The senior captain of the First U. S. Infantry in 1834 was 
Gustavus Loomis, a major by brevet. He was one of the 
earlier graduates of West Point, and had been in active ser- 
vice during the War of 1 8 1 2-1 5 with Great Britain. During 
the first part of his military career he had been too fond of 
wine and cards, but one Sunday, while on duty in Florida, 
he heard a printed sermon read at a service held in the 
dining room of a public house, which effected a change of 
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mind as great as that produced on Col. James Gardiner of 
the British army by reading, in Paris, a book called the 
"Christian Soldier/' During the winter of 1835 he was a 
sort of lay-preacher and conducted religious meetings at 
Fort Snelling, reading sermons from the New York Evangel- 
ist y a paper still in existence and now edited by Henry M. 
Field, D. D. The brothers Pond attended these meetings. 

The Presbyterian and Congregational churches of the 
United States through their missionary society appointed 
the following persons to labor among the Dakotahs : Rev. 
Thomas S. Williamson, 1 M. D., missionary and physician ; 
Rev. J. D. Stevens, missionary; Alexander Huggins, farm- 
er, and their wives; Miss Sarah Poage, a sister of Mrs. 
Williamson, and Lucy C. Stevens, a niece of the missionary 
Stevens, teachers. They arrived in May, 1835, and were 
welcomed by the brothers Pond, and their vocabulary ex- 
hibited to, and by him approved. . 

On the 29th of May, 1835, the first marriage in Minne- 
sota by an ordained clergyman took place at Fort Snelling. 
Lieut.' E. Ogden was united in marriage to Eliza Edna, the 
daughter of Capt. G. A. Loomis, by the Rev. Dr. William- 
son. 

In June, 1835, the first church in Minnesota was organ- 
ized at the Fort, consisting of about twenty members. In 
accordance with Presbyterian polity, Capt. G. A. Loomis 
and S. W. Pond were elected two of four elders, and on 
the fourteenth of the month the first communion service was 
held in one of the company rooms. The Rev. Mr. Stevens 
preached from a text in the first epistle of Peter: "For ye . 

1 Williamson was a native of South Carolina, and early in the present cen- 
tury with his father moved to Ohio, where the family slaves were set free. In 
the classics he graduated at Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, and in 1824, after 
studying medicine, received the degree of M. D. at Yale College. For nine 
years he was a careful physician at Ripley, Ohio, and then studied theology and 
was ordained as an Indian missionary. 
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were as sheep going astray, but are now returned unto the 
Shepherd and Bishop of your souls." Lieut. E. A. Ogden, 
by the side of his bride, on that day first partook of the 
memorials of a crucified Saviour. Six persons united, on 
profession of their faith, but some, like Judas in the church 
of the apostles, were deceived. Ogden, 1 the officer, and 
Eugene Gauss, 2 then a private soldier, grew in grace daily. 

The missionary Stevens determined to erect a mission 
and school house at Lake Harriet, a short distance from 
Lake Calhoun, and, without compensation, Gideon Pond 
assisted him during the summer of 1835, while the elder 
brother occupied the log cabin at Lake Calhoun in cultivat- 
ing their fenced ground, and in increasing his knowledge 
of the Dakotah language. During the autumn of this year 
Samuel accompanied a party of Indian hunters to the valley 
of Spirit River of the Dakotas, marked on early French 
maps as "Medecin" river, but by the first English traders, 
through ignorance, called Rum river, a name still retained. 
While suffering many hardships on the trip, he felt repaid. 
To use his own words: "The language was the game I 
went to hunt, and I was as eager in the pursuit of that as 
the Indians were in pursuit of deer." 

After his return from this journey, he prepared in manus- 
cript some lessons in Dakotah, which Miss Stevens used in 
teaching. A small boarding school was begun at Lake 

*At Fort Riley, Kansas, on a monument, is this inscription : 

11 Erected to the memory of 

Brevet Major E. A. Ogden, 

The founder of Fort Riley: 

A disinterested patriot, and a generous friend; a refined gentleman, a devoted 

husband and father, and an exemplary Christian.** 

2 Gauss was a native of Germany, the son of respectable parents, and intel- 
ligent. After his term of enlistment expired he taught school, and was for a 
time a clerk of Mr. Sibley at Mendota. For years he has been a highly re- 
spected citizen in Missouri, and still survives, although nearly blind. 
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Harriet for the benefit of the daughters of fur tracers and 
their Indian wives. Among those who were pupils was a 
Lucy Prescott. In later years she was sent to a boarding 
school in Illinois, and was afterwards united in marriage 1 
with an American farmer at Fort Snelling, the officiating 
clergyman being the first Presbyterian minister at St. Paul. 
The school house at Lake Harriet 2 was the first building 
erected for educational purposes in the State of Minnesota. 
The brothers continued to do good as they had opportunity, 
during the autumn of 1835 an ^ the following winter, at this 
lake. What men ever migrated to Minnesota with loftier 
motives? Who ever more exemplified the apostolic spirit 
of plain living and high thinking? How fully would they 
have appreciated the teachings of the "Didakay," one of 
the earliest of writings of Christianity, recently discovered, 
and subscribed to the words: "Let not the apostle on de- 
parting take aught, save bread, till he come to a stopping 
place; and if he ask money, he is a false prophet. Not 
every one that speaketh in the spirit is a prophet, unless he 
has the ways of the Lord. If he will not act thus, he is a 
trafficker in Christ.' ' Successful planters of Christianity must 
be impelled by the love of Christ. It is the essential dyna- 
mite. The apostle Peter writes of believers, as members 
of a holy priesthood, offering up spiritual sacrifices. Each 
has a direct intercourse with Christ, without human media- 
tion. A Christian minister was never called by the apostles 

An account of the marriage is in the octavo editions of Neill's History of 
Minnesota, pp. 523, 524. 

2 Lake Harriet was named after the wife of Colonel Leavenworth, the first 
commander at the mouth of the Minnesota river, and who brought the first 
U. S. troops in 1819. In the cemetery of Newburg, N. Y., there is a monu- 
ment with the following inscription : 

"Harriet Leavenworth, 
Widow of late Brigadier General Leavenworth, U. S. A,, 

Sept. 7, 1S54 & 63V 
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a mediatorial priest, but a servant of the Lord, nor is there 
a word in their writings as to the proper administrators of 
baptism and the Lord's Supper. Archbishop Cranmer, of 
the Church of England, by a book widely distributed in the 
parishes, taught that there was no certain rule prescribed 
by the Word of God for the nomination, election, present- 
ment or appointment of ministers. Calvin, the young, 
scholarly Frenchman and student of law, began to preach 
because he thought he was led by the Holy Spirit, and 
Cranmer recognized him as a minister and friend, although 
he had never been formally set apart to the work by any 
bishop or presbytery. Moody, in modern times, has preached 
before more bishops, and ordained clergymen than any 
other living man, and is accepted by Christian people, al- 
though without denominational ordination. Those compelled 
by the love of Christ are the instruments ever chosen to 
plant Christianity. The brothers Pond commenced their 
work as laymen, but after ordained missionaries arrived 
they completed their studies in theology, and were formally 
set apart as ministers. The younger brother was once 
asked why he came to the Indian country. His reply was 
in substance the language of the apostle Paul : "For whether 
we be beside ourselves, it is to God; or whether we be 
sober, it is for your cause, for the love of Christ constrain- 
eth us." 

In connection with the Indian trade in the Northwest 
there are many voyageurs and sub-traders whose fathers, 
of French descent, were born in Canada, and whose moth- 
ers were Indians. As a class, their attachment was to the 
Church of Rome, and, not knowing that the apostle Peter 
had a wife, they told the Dakotahs that their first mission- 
aries were bad men because they had wives. There were, 
however, striking exceptions to this course. Dr. William- 
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son, in 1835, upon the invitation of Joseph Renville, a 
prominent trader, whose grandfather was a French Cana- 
dian and mother a Dakotah, went to Lac qui Parle and 
established a mission station. After a careful study of the 
Scriptures Renville united with the mission church, became 
an elder, and died in hope of a glorious resurrection. 
Many of his relatives are now communicants ; and one of 
his sons for years has been the pastor of a Presbyterian 
church entirely composed of Dakotahs. During the winter 
of 1836 Dr. Williamson wrote urging that one of the 
brothers Pond should come up to Lac qui Parle, and assist 
in studying the language. In February, Samuel determined 
to make a preliminary visit, with no white companion. A 
few Indians at first accompanied him. He left Lake Har- 
riet on Friday and that night camped near Shakpay's vil- 
lage.. The next morning he advanced with one Indian, had 
his face frozen, and at evening stopped at Little Rapids 
near the site of the town of Carver, at Oliver Faribault's 
trading post. Here he remained on Sunday. The next 
day he reached Traverse des Sioux and was kindly enter- 
tained by Philander Prescott, an old trader. On the oppo- 
site side of the Minnesota river was the trading post of 
Louis Provencal, often called Le Blanc. He was partly 
Indian. His father, probably, was a trader. Sinclair, 
British commander at Mackinaw in 1 780, wrote to General 
Haldimand, of one Provencal "who had refused to come 
into the post, and was otherwise a man of infamous char- 
acter." Among the Canadian voyageurs who volunteered 
at Mackinaw, to go, in the pay of the British, and attack 
the American fort at Prairie du Chien was Louis Provencal. 
Mr. Pond passed a day with the old trader, and although 
he had lived all his life among savages, was as polite as a 
Parisian. He could neither read nor write, and kept his 
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accounts by pictographs. Dots were used to represent 
powder. When he sold an axe, gun, knife or trap to an 
Indian he made a picture of the article. If the buyer was 
named Eagle Head he pictured a man with an eagle's head, 
and Mr. Pond assisted him to write the names of goods 
sold, and purchasers, in the Dakotah language. 

The Friday after leaving Lake Harriet he departed for 
Traverse des Sioux, the Indian wife of Prescott giving him 
a small loaf of bread. On Saturday, much exhausted, he 
reached the post of Hazen Mooers 1 at Litde Rock, and 
found that they were in want of supplies, but on Sunday 
evening an Indian brought in some muskrats, upon which 
all supped. Monday morning the tramp was resumed 
through deep snow, with an Indian companion, and at night 
camped at Beaver creek. On Tuesday night the campfire 
was extinguished by the snow. Having- no food on Tues- 
day, and still snowing, it was hard to walk on Wednesday. 
The snow blew so fiercely on Thursday he and the Indian 
could do nothing but wrap up in their blankets and sit still. 
Friday morning was clear, but little advance was made, and 
on Saturday the Indian, dispirited, said he would go no far- 
ther. Without a word, he was left, and Mr. Pond walked 
slowly so that if he changed his mind he could join him. 
Five days had now passed without food, and Mr. Pond wrote 
that he then thought that he " should soon find Lac qui 
Parle or Heaven." A sudden change took place. Meeting 
two horses, he mounted one, and after riding six or seven 
miles reached Dr. Williamson's mission station. He re- 
mained here until March, and it was arranged that his 



1 James Aird was the principal trader at the mouth of the Minnesota river, 
from before the close of the last century. After his death, in the spring of 1819, 
Hazen Mooers looked after the trade of the Astor Fur Company; then Joseph 
Rolette, who was followed by Alexis Bailly, and in November, 1834, he was 
succeeded by Henry H. Sibley. 
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brother Gideon should come up in the spring. The engage- 
ment was met, and the younger brother remained at Lac 
qui Parle for three years, engaged both in manual and 
mental labor. In his journal of 1837 he wrote: 

" Thursday 13 July. — I ought to feel very thankful that 
God has given me the opportunity to collect two or three 
words to-day. I feel that my responsibilities increase with 
every word which I learn. Friday 14. — Preparing boards 
for the floor, a work which is in itself most disagreeable, 
trying, and tedious, yet I feel grateful because I have been 
favored to-day with the company of the Indians, and though 
I have been engaged in manual labor, have, I hope, been 
able to learn some." 

In January, 1836, the Rev. Mr. Stevens wrote to the 
Missionary Board at Boston : " Mr. [Samuel] Pond is assidu- 
ously employed in preparing a small spelling book, which 
we may forward next mail, for printing." This was the 
first work ever printed in the Dakotah language. 

The next April, Samuel Pond left Lake Harriet and went 
to Washington, Connecticut, to complete his studies for the 
ministry. He was taught the Greek language by Hiram Hol- 
lister, a graduate of Yale, who in after life was appointed by 
President Lincoln, U. S. Minister at Hayti. His theological 
instructor was the Rev. Gordon Hayes. For a time he 
taught school, but in March, 1837, he was ordained as mis- 
sionary to the Sioux. On his return he left his baggage at 
Prairie du Chien, where Major Loomis was in command at 
Fort Crawford, and in a small boat, in charge of a man 
named Hudson, came to Trempeleau, where Rev. Daniel 
Gavin, a missionary from Lausanne, Switzerland, had been 
stationed about a year. He was a young man of more than 
ordinary literary and classical culture, and for whom Mr. 
Pond had the warmest friendship. The Pond Dakotah vo- 
cabulary was examined and adopted by Gavin. It was May 
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when the elder Pond reached Lake Harriet, and found his 
brother, on a visit. 

Among the patients of Dr. Williamson when he was a 
physician in Ohio was the mother of a lad named Stephen 
R. Riggs. In time the boy graduated at Jefferson College, 
Pa. After studying theology he was ordained as a minister, 
and under a commission from the missionary society arrived 
early in June at Lake Harriet, with an intelligent wife. He 
remained there, studying the Sioux language with the elder 
Pond, and in September joined Dr. Williamson. During 
this summer Samuel Pond translated the story of Joseph, 
which Mr. Riggs took to Lac qui Parle, to be revised by 
Gideon. It was afterwards published with the following 
title: " Joseph Oyakapi Kin. The Story of Joseph and his 
Brethren translated from Genesis, by Rev's Gideon H. and 
Samuel W. Pond. i8mo. pp. 40. Cincinnati. Kendall 
and Henry for the A. B. C. F. M. 1839." 

On the first of November, 1837, at 3 o'clock p. m., at Lac 
qui Parle, the Rev. S. R. Riggs united in marriage Gideon 
H. Pond and Sarah Poage, the sister of Dr. Williamson's 
wife. Mr. Samuel Pond, on the evening of the twenty- 
second of November, 1838, was married, at Lake Harriet, 
to Cordelia Eggleston, a young sister of the wife of the 
Rev. J. D. Stevens, who was beloved for her amiability, 
quiet endurance and elevated Christian character. The 
bridesmaid was Lucy Cornelia Stevens, beautiful in appear- 
ance, apt in acquiring language, and in charge of the mission 
school ; the groomsman was Henry H. Sibley, who had, in 
November, 1834, succeeded Alexis Bailly at Mendota, as 
superintendent of the fur company. Among the officers 
from Fort Snelling present was Surgeon Emerson and also 
his wife, whose negro slaves at that time were the celebrated 
Dred Scott and wife Harriet. 
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At this time Samuel Pond received a salary of two hun- 
dred dollars from the missionary society as compensation for 
his services. The Swiss missionary, Daniel Gavin, married, 
on the twelfth of June, 1839, the attractive Lucy Cornelia 
Stevens, and they then engaged in missionary work at Red 
Wing. 

In 1838 hostilities began between the Dakotahs and Ojib- 
ways, which resulted in the departure of the Indians from 
Lakes Harriet and Calhoun. 

On the first of April, a party of Sioux, with their families, 
accompanied by Gideon H. Pond, left Lac qui Parle on a 
hunting expedition. One day they were encamped in six 
lodges near the site of the town of Benson, in* Swift county, 
Minnesota, and three lodges were pitched, two a short dis- 
tance from the others. At these unexpectedly arrived the 
noted Ojibway chief, the elder Hole-in-the-Day, his son, and 
nine of his warriors. They said they had come to smoke 
the pipe of peace, and were cordially received. Two dogs 
were killed, and they were feasted. Night came; all lay 
down, but all did not sleep. About midnight Hole-in-the- 
Day and his party arose, killed eleven Sioux, and took a 
woman captive, but a boy and wounded woman escaped to 
the other lodges, where Mr. Pond was. 

Accompanied by an Indian, named Round Wind, 1 he pro- 
ceeded to the place of the slaughter, and with a hoe and 
clam-shell, a hole was dug, and the mangled bodies of their 
companions were interred, and after two weeks' absence the 
survivors returned to Lac qui Parle. 

The next June, the Indian agent at Fort Snelling sent a 
deputy, with an interpreter, who held a council with Hole- 
in-the-Day and other Ojibways, and demanded the surrender 



1 Round Wind was tried and convicted for complicity in the massacre of 
1863 but was pardoned. 
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of the Sioux captive. After much discussion, it was decided 
to give up the woman. 

On the second of August, Major Plympton, being still in com- 
mand, was surprised to hear that Hole-in-the-Day, with some 
of his band, were at the cabin of Peter Quinn, a voyageur 
who lived on the military reservation. The next day Sam- 
uel W. Pond met the Indian agent, and told him that a 
number of armed Sioux had gone to Baker's trading house 
to attack the Ojibways. The agent hurried and reached 
the spot just as the Sioux opened fire, and killed one of 
their foes, but one of their number was killed by a return 
fire as he was scalping the corpse. 

The dead Ojibway was brought within the walls of the 
fort, and at nine o'clock that night a Sioux was confined as 
a hostage. On the fourth of August the commandant of the 
fort and the Indian agent held a council with the Sioux. 
Plympton slowly and firmly said, "It is not necessary to 
talk much — the guilty must be brought in." About five 
o'clock that afternoon, two sons of Tokali came, with their 
mother, and she said, " Of seven sons, three survive; one of 
these is wounded and would soon die ; if the two now given 
up were shot, none would be left." 

The murdered Ojibway was buried in the military grave- 
yard, and the Sioux a few nights after attempted to dig up 
the body. On the morning of the sixth, the Ojibways, with a 
guard of soldiers, were sent to the opposite side of the 
Mississippi and ordered to go to their homes. The Sioux 
were told by Major Plympton that he must take some notice 
of their insults to the United States flag, and that he would 
deliver to them the offenders, upon whom they must inflict pun- 
ishment. As soon as Lieutenant Whitehouse gave up the 
offenders, the Sioux took from them their blankets, leggings 
and breech-cloths, cut them in small pieces, and then flogged 
the owners with small sticks. 
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Not a year after this, on the twenty-ninth of June, 1839, hun- 
dreds of Ojibways came down to the fort, hoping to receive 
annuities under the recent treaty. On the first of July they 
began their return homeward, and smoked the pipe of peace 
with some Sioux at the Falls of St. Anthony. Few of their 
young men, however, loitered, and went to the fort graveyard 
to weep over the remains of the Ojibway who had been 
killed by the Sioux the summer before. After this, they 
hid near the Sioux trail from Lake Harriet, and about sun- 
rise on the second of July, surprised a Sioux named Meekah, 
and took his scalp. The corpse was wrapped in a blanket 
and brought to the Sioux village. Zeetkadootah, a brother- 
in-law, approached the corpse, kissed it, and said he would die 
with it. Noticing that his son was crying, he said, "You are 
a woman. Don ? t you know the Ojibways started home yes- 
terday ?" The boy picked up his gun and followed his 
father, who soon organized a war party, and among its 
members were distributed the beads and ornaments of their 
scalped comrade. 

The Ojibways, in returning home, had separated into two 
bands. One followed the valley of the Rum river, the 
other the trail which led to the St. Croix river. Zeetkadootah 
pursued those moving up the Rum river, and after journey- 
ing all night, his party reached their foes, attacked and killed 
about ninety. Zeetkadootah's son was shot in the bowels, 
and the father, as he was alighting from his horse to dis- 
patch a wounded foe, received a blow from the writhing 
Ojibway's gun which broke his neck. 

When the Sioux were returning, they found the son with 
his intestines protruding. The youth exclaimed, "Father 
said I was a woman. He meant this," pointing to his 
wound. " I want to see my father. Where is he ? " When 
told his father was killed, the lad soon expired. 
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Another touching incident is related. A young Sioux 
warrior of fine appearance had fallen in love with one of 
the Ojibway girls during the visit to the fort, and his affec- 
tion was returned. During the Rum river fight, he over- 
took her with his uplifted tomahawk. With clasped hands 
she begged to be made his prisoner. Terrible was the con- 
flict between his love and vow for vengeance. Love said, 
" Spare," and he passed on, but others followed, and in a 
moment another's tomahawk entered her brain, and her 
scalp was taken. 

The second Sioux party left the fort and followed the 
trail, which in time became the white man's road from St. 
Paul to Stillwater. At dusk they discovered their foes in 
a ravine not far from where the state penitentiary now is, 
and waiting until dawn of the next day, commenced firing 
down upon the Ojibways, and killed or wounded forty or 
fifty. 

The Indians at Lake Harriet were now in constant fear 
of retaliation, and the brothers Pond tore down their house 
at Lake Calhoun to use the logs for a breastwork. Under 
the guidance of Gideon Pond, these Indians, in 1839, har- 
vested 1,300 bushels of corn. 1 As soon as the corn was 
gathered, the village was deserted, never to be again occu- 
pied. 

The first week in July, 1839, Loras, the Roman Catholic 
bishop at Dubuque, Iowa, visited Fort Snelling, and it is to 
be regretted that his associations were chiefly with voy- 
ageurs and half-breeds who told him some falsehoods. Upon 
his return, under date of twenty-fifth of July, he wrote a 
letter to a sister which appeared in the " Annals of the 

1 Names of the corn-raisers and number of bushels: Karboka, chief, 240 bush- 
els; Xarirota, 50 bushels; Ohin-paduta, 440 bushels; Hoxidan-sapa, 50 bushels; 
Canpuha, 100 bushels; Howaxte, 20 bushels. 
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Propagation of the. Faith," published at Lyons, France, in 
which are these words : 

11 Our visit was a great joy to the Catholics who had never 
before seen a priest or bishop." Referring to a conver- 
sation with a chief at a village seven miles from the fort, 
he continues: "With my interpreters assistance, 1 1 asked 
him what a Protestant missionary who received a large sum 
from the Bible Society was doing among them ? The chiefs 
answer was, 'That he was doing no good. It had been 
agreed upon, that he should cultivate the fields, and instruct 
their children, but he neglects both the one and the other ; 
besides,' he observed, 'a minister of prayer ought neither to 
have wife nor children/" 

At this time, traders and voyageurs and half-breeds 
were demoralizing both the soldiers of the fort and In- 
dians. Joseph R. Brown, a discharged soldier and trader, 
was a partner in a groggery on the military reservation 
which that spring received twenty barrels of whisky, and in 
May, David Faribault received six barrels at a landing 
which has become the city of St. Paul. On the third of June 
forty-seven soldiers were confined in the guard-house for 
drunkenness, caused by whisky sold by harpies. Some of 
these intruders, driven off the reservation by order of the 
U. S. War Department, located at the nearest landing, and 
carried on their despicable trade. Bishop Loras, anxious 
for the welfare of their souls, sent the first resident priest, 
the Rev. Lucien Galtier, to attend to them and the voy- 
ageurs at Mendota. He erected, in 1842, a small log chapel 



1 Perhaps Scott Campbell, the Government interpreter. Soon after this he 
was dismissed for selling whisky. He then had a claim near Third and St. 
Peter streets in St. Paul, afterwards moved towards the Falls of St. Anthony, 
and in 1850 died from intemperance. One of his sons was executed in 1862, 
for murder during the Sioux uprising, a second fled to Manitoba, a third died 
in an insane asylum. 
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called St. Paul, and thus was obtained the name of the 
capital of the State of Minnesota. 

The brothers Pond remained some months at Lake Har- 
riet after the Sioux removed, but in May, 1840, they rented 
a stone house, built by B. F. Baker, an Indian trader, which 
stood near the spring between the fort and Minnehaha 
Falls. The Swiss missionaries Gavin and Denton for a time 
occupied the same building. The Rev. J. D. Stevens, under 
appointment from the U. S. Government, removed, to teach 
farming to the Indians on the prairie where the city of Wi- 
nona now is. Dr. Williamson, and Mr. Riggs at Lac qui 
Parle,* and the Ponds continued to increase the Dakotah vo- 
cabulary. The Rev. S. R. Riggs, in a letter dated twenty-fourth 
of February, 1841, wrote: "In committing the grammati- 
cal principle of the language to writing, we have done 
something at this station, but more has been done by Mr. S. 
W. Pond." 

In April, 1841, the Sioux chief Karboka (the Drifter) 
and his son were shot by some Ojibways in ambush be- 
tween the Baker house and the fort. Samuel Pond, as 
soon as he heard the firing of guns, hastened to the spot, 
and found the son expiring. The chief was wounded, and 
removed to the fort, where "he was cared for by Surgeon 
Turner and Mr. Pond, but, after a few days, died. The 
Rev. S. R. Riggs, of the Lac qui Parle mission, went this 
year to visit friends, and during his absence Samuel Pond 
took his place. 

During the winter of 1843, Gideon Pond, with the aid of 
a young farmer named Pettijohn, built a mission house at 
Oak Grove, on the upper bank of the Minnesota river, 
about nine miles from the fort, and here he remained the 
rest of his life. When Mr. Riggs came back Samuel Pond 
returned to Oak Grove. 
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During the autumn of 1 843 Gideon Pond went to his old 
home in Connecticut, and attended to the publication of a 
catechism, by his brother, at their own expense, with the 
following title: "Dakota Wiwangapi Wowapi. Catechism 
in the Dakotah or Sioux Language. By Rev. S. W. Pond, 
Missionary of the A." B. C. F. M. Printed by Hitchcock 
and Stafford, New Haven, Ct, 1844." 

The Swiss missionaries at Red Wing retired, in 1845, 
and Daniel Gavin went to Sabrevois, Canada, and labored 
for ten years among those of French extraction* 1 The 
Ponds regretted the departure of a scholarly and lovable 
man, and Samuel concludes a poem "To Daniel Gavin" 
with these lines: 

"I have a record in my heart 

Of choicest treasures, rich and rare, 

Of loves and friendships true and pure, 

And Gavin's name is written there. 

" 'Tis written there in letters bright, 

A brightness which no age can dim, 
For though I once had many friends, 
I had no other friend like him." 

The Dakotah Presbytery, when it was organized in Octo- 
ber, 1845, at Lac qui Parle, consisted of three ministers, T. 
S. Williamson, M. D., Samuel Pond and S. R. Riggs. In 
the spring of 1847 the presbytery licensed Gideon H. Pond 
and Robert Hopkins, and in the autumn of 1 848 they were 
ordained presbyters, at a meeting held at Kaposia, below 
St. Paul, to which village, in 1846, Dr. Williamson had 
removed. 

Major Taliaferro, after having been a useful agent for the 
Sioux more than twenty years, resigned, and a Mr. Bruce 
was his successor. Early in 1 846 the agent requested Sam- 
uel Pond to come to the agency office at Fort Snelling. 

*His widow became a teacher of French and music, and, in 1872, died 
at Baltimore, Maryland. 
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When he arrived he found the Sioux chief Xapedan (Shak- 
paydan, or Little Six) with a large number of his men, who 
desired Mr. Pond to come to their village, Tintowan (Prai- 
rieville), now Shakopee. He accepted the invitation, and 
Mr. Gideon Pond went down with several yoke of oxen to 
the mouth of the St. Croix river, and at Point Douglas 
purchased the framing timber for a house, and on the ice 
brought it up to the fort. Samuel not long after came to 
the same place with a sled and four yoke of oxen, and 
obtained 4,000 feet of boards. Upon his return, near Grey 
Cloud Island, the oxen broke through the ice, and with dif- 
ficulty were saved from drowning. 

During the winter the heavy timbers were framed at Fort 
Snelling, and when the navigation of the Minnesota river 
was opened, they, with the boards, were taken up on a 
barge to Shakpay's village. It was the first frame building 
of sawed lumber above Fort Snelling, erected in the Min- 
nesota Valley. Mr. Pond's residence among the savages 
at this point was far from pleasant In a communication 
about the year 1850 to the " Missionary Herald," published 
at Boston, he writes : 

"Our situation in many respects is unpleasant. We have 
no persons residing with us, and no white neighbors within 
sixteen miles. This is much the largest band of the Dako- 
tas on the Minnesota, or Mississippi, and they all dwell 
within a hundred rods of our door, some of them much 
nearer. We have great reason to be thankful for the 
degree of peace and security we enjoy whilst living in the 
midst of so many savages, but we are continually annoyed 
in a thousand ways. They are all almost universally thieves 
and beggars, and though we have endeavored to have as 
little property exposed as possible, we are obliged to be 
continually on the watch. My wife has been only a mile 
from home in three years, and when the Indians are here, 
I seldom go out of sight of the house, unless I am obliged 
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to do so. Few days pass in which they do not commit 
some depredation. I do not mention these things by way 
of complaint." 

In 1 85 1 the Sioux ceded all their lands in Minnesota, 
except certain reservations, to the United States of America, 
and soon preparations were made to leave the villages 
which they had occupied. 

At this time the following were the 

PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS AMONG THE SIOUX. 

Lac qui Parle. — Rev. S. R. Riggs, Rev. M. N. Adams, 
Missionaries. Jonas Pettijohn, Mrs. Fanny Pettijohn, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Riggs, Mrs. Mary Adams, Miss Sarah Rankin, 
Assistants. 

Traverse des Sioux. — Rev. Robert Hopkins, Missionary. 
Mrs. Agnes Hopkins, Alexander G. Huggins, Mrs. Lydia 
P. Huggins, Assistants. 

Shakpay. — Rev. Samuel W. Pond, Missionary. Mrs. 
Sarah P. Pond, Assistant. 

Oak Grove. — Rev. Gideon H. Pond and wife. 

Kaposia. — Rev. Thomas S. Williamson, M. D., Mission- 
ary and Physician. Mrs. Margaret P. Williamson, Miss 
Jane S. Williamson, Assistants. 

Red Wing. — Rev. John F. Aiton, Rev. Joseph W. Han- 
cock, Missionaries. Mrs. Nancy H. Aiton, Mrs. Hancock, 
Assistants. 

In the autumn of 185 1, the Rev. S. W. Pond obtained 
leave of absence to take his wife, whose health was fast 
declining, to New England. On the sixth of February, 
1852, she died, and her remains were deposited in the vil- 
liage graveyard of Washington, Connecticut. She left 
four children. 1 

^eannette Clarissa, died April 17, 1867; Cordelia Rebecca, now Mrs. W. 
J. Dean, Minneapolis; Elnathan Judson, living atShakopee; Samuel William, 
living at Minneapolis. 
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In 1849 th e Territory of Minnesota was organized, and 
Gideon H. Pond was elected to represent his district in the 
first legislature, which convened in September, and gave 
satisfaction to his constituents by the good judgment he dis- 
played. In 1850 the missionaries decided to publish a 
monthly paper, one-half in English and one-half in Dakotah, 
and he was appointed editor. He came to St. Paul and re- 
quested the assistance df the Presbyterian minister there, 
in writing English articles which would be published in one 
number of the paper, and Mr. Pond's translations of the 
article appear in the next number. 1 

It was called " Dakota Tawaxitku Kin," 2 or "The Dakota 
Friend." 

It was the first religious periodical, and also the first illus- 
trated journal in Minnesota. Mr. Pond's assistant obtained 
from a Philadelphia publishing house a number of wood 
cuts on historical subjects, which were used in explanation 
of the articles which he agreed to contribute. The first 
number was issued in November, 1850. Under date of 
Nov. 4, 1850, Mr. Pond writes in his diary: 

" Went to St. Paul with a manuscript copy of 'The Dakota 
Friend,' and put it into the hands of the printer. It has 
been with great reluctance that I have attempted the work 

*In the early numbers, at the head of the first column appeared the following: 

"The Dakota Friend, 

a monthly newspaper, 

Edited by G. H. Fond, 

To whom all communications or business for the paper should be directed, 

post-paid, Fort Snelling. Terms, twenty-five cents a year in advance. Rev. 

£. D. Neill of St. Paul will receive subscriptions and payments for the paper. 

PRINTED AT 

Chronicle and Register Office \ 
Fifth Street, St. Paul." 
When it was enlarged, the price was increased to fifty cents a year and it 
was printed at the office of the " Minnesota Democrat/' of which D. A. Robert- 
son was editor. 

* Pronounced Dah-ko-tah Tah-wah-shee-tkoo Keen. The illustrated head 
of the paper was designed by Capt. S. H. Eastman, who had been on duty at 
Fort Snelling. 
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of writing this little paper. Nov. 27. — Started early for 
St. Paul and returned in the evening, fasting. On my way 
home, met Gov. Ramsey, who very kindly invited me here- 
after in my visits to St Paul to stop at his house, and put 
my horse in his stable. Last week I fastened a bundle of 
hay behind me, for the poor beast, which had to stand the 
whole day. It is no hardship to fast myself. It is with great 
anxiety that I waited to see the first number of 'The Dakota 
Friend/ It made a more creditable appearance than I an- 
ticipated/ ' 

To this paper Samuel Pond contributed the poem "An- 
petusapawin," a legend of the Falls of St. Anthony, and 
also other pieces. 

The first volume, of twelve numbers, had three columns 
to a page. The second volume contained four and longer 
columns, and twice as much printed matter ; but only eight 
numbers were issued, in consequence of the changes effected 
by the treaties with the Sioux. 1 

Samuel Pond enlarged his manuscript dictionary from 
year to year, and was accustomed to take it to the different 
mission stations for inspection, and additions from col- 
leagues. At a meeting of the missionaries held in 1850, 
it was decided to attempt to publish the result of their 
labors, a Dakota-English dictionary of about 15,000 words. 
The Minnesota Historical Society, in January, 185 1, appoint- 
ed a committee to co-operate with the missionaries, and 
procure subscriptions. Riggs, in " Forty Years Among the 
Sioux," writes: 

"Under the auspices of the Historical Society of Minne- 
sota, a circular was printed setting forth the condition of 
the manuscript, and the probable expense of publication, 
and asking the co-operation of all who were interested in 

1 In the number of August, 1851, appeared the following notice: 
"The Dakota Mission deem it unadvisable, while the Indians are so unset- 
tled, to continue 'The Friend. 1 Those who wish their subscriptions refunded 
are requested to call upon £. D. Neill, St. Paul." 
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giving the language of the Dakotas to the literary world, 
in a tangible and permanent form. The subscription thus 
started by the Historical Society, and headed by such 
names as Alexander Ramsey, the governor of the terri- 
tory; Rev. E. D. Neill, secretary of the society; H. H. 
Sibley, H. M. Rice, and Martin McLeod, the chief of the 
fur trade, in the course of the summer, amounted to about 
eight hundred dollars." 

Rev. S. R. Riggs was appointed to superintend the print- 
ing of the work. Early in 1851, he wrote to the secretary 
of the Minnesota Historical Society: "A letter from the 
Smithsonian Institution informs me that our Dakota lexi- 
con has been examined and approved. It will be put to 
press in New York." The Smithsonian Institution appoint- 
ed an able philologist, W. W. Turner, then instructor of 
Hebrew and cognate languages in the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York City, to make such changes as he 
thought proper. Some alterations were made in the alpha- 
bet, but in the grammar, which had been prepared by 
Samuel Pond, he was especially pleased. 

The work appeared in 1852, as the fourth volume of the 
quarto publications of the Smithsonian Institution and, will 
remain as a monument of the Sioux missionaries "more 
enduring than brass." 

At the annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety in 1853, the following was passed: "Resolved, That 
the secretary of the society, the Rev. E. D. Neill, be 
requested to write a work on the manners and customs of 
the Dakotas, supplementary to the Dakota lexicon lately 
published under the patronage of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society by the Smithsonian Institution, giving to the 
proposed work such title as shall be most appropriate." 
This was the occasion of the preparation of a "History of 
Minnesota," which has passed through several editions. 



\ 
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At a meeting of the Indian missionaries in December, 
1849, at F° rt Snelling, it was deemed expedient to separate 
the church, at that point, into two branches, one at Oak 
Grove, in charge of Rev. G. H. Pond, the other at Kaposia, 
in care of Rev. T. S. Williamson, M. D. After the Sioux 
ceded their lands, the brothers Pond decided to remain at 
their old mission houses, and preach, as they had opportu- 
nity, to the white immigrants who came to open farms. 
During the summer of 1852, the Rev. G. H. Pond preached 
the first sermon to the white settlers on the west side of 
the Falls of St. Anthony. There had been Presbyterian 
preaching, on the east side, as early as the summer of 1 849, 
and theh, in 1850, a Presbyterian church was organized. 
He continued to watch over the people on the west side 
for many months, besides preaching regularly at Oak 
Grove. On the twenty-second day of May, 1853, he or- 
ganized the first Christian church in the white settlements 
west of the Falls of St. Anthony. As he was now preach- 
ing to the white population he was transferred from the Da- 
kotah to the Minnesota Presbytery. On the second of July 
the Minnesota Presbytery convened, and received the 
church under its care. The Rev. Mr. Neill brought to the 
meeting some ministers who were then his guests, the Rev. 
Dr. A. G. Chester of Buffalo, N. Y.; Professor Hopkins of 
Auburn ; Dr. Fowler and Rev. W. C. Spencer of Utica. 
They were all interested in the organization, and a bell 
was sent for the church, which still in solemn tones calls 
the worshipers of the First Presbyterian Church of Min- 
neapolis on the first day of the week. Before its arrival 
came the following note from Dr. Chester : 

" My dear Neill ; we have shipped the bell for Minneapolis 
and directed it to you. It is a very fine one, weighing five 
hundred and eleven pounds, and has all the appurtenances. 
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The donor is the Hon. James Wadsworth of this city. I 
wish they would give their place his name," 1 

This spring Rev. G. H. Pond was greatly distressed by 
the loss of his first wife, although he felt that by death 
she had gained. 

As the white population increased Mr. Potid gave his 
whole attention to the Oak Grove church. In 1854 he was 
the delegate of his Presbytery to the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, and while absent he was again 
married. 2 

In 1856 a church was completed at Oak Grove, now 
Bloomington, a large portion of the expense being met by 
the pastor, and on one cold winter's day the writer of this 
memoir rode up from St. Paul to be present at its dedication. 

The massacre of hundreds of white men, women and 
children by the Sioux, under the leadership of Little Crow, 
in August, 1862, was a shock to Mr. Pond, and when quiet 
was restored he visited the three hundred Indian prisoners, 
in chains, at Mankato, and remained with them during the 
first three days of February, 1 863. In his journal he wrote : 

"About fifty men of the Lake Calhoun band expressed 
a wish to be baptized by me, rather than anyone else, on 
the ground that my brother and myself had been their first 
and chief instructors in religion. After consultation with 
Rev. Marcus Hicks of Mankato, Dr. Williamson and I 
decided to grant their request. We made the conditions 



Presbytery of Minnesota, a. d. 1853. 

MINISTERS. CHURCHES. COMMUNICANTS. 

Edward D. Neill St. Paul 35 

. C. Whitney Stillwater 14 

. C. Sherwin La Crosse, Wis 20 

Gideon H. Pond Oak Grove 13 

Kaposia 4 

Minneapolis 15 



1 



9 He married Agnes, the widow of the Rev. Robert Hopkins, Indian mis- 
sionary at Traverse des Sioux, who was drowned while bathing. She is still 
living at Oak Grove. 
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as plain as we could, and we proclaimed there, in the prison, 
that we would baptize such as felt ready heartily to comply 
with the conditions, commanding that none should come 
forward to receive the rite who did not do it heartily to the 
God of Heaven, whose eye penetrated each heart. * * * 
As soon as preparations could be completed, and we had 
provided ourselves with a basin of water, they came for- 



ward, one by one, as their names were called, and were 
baptized into the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, while each subject stood with his right hand raised 
and head bowed. * * * As each one passed from the 
place where he stood to be baptized, one or the other of us 
stopped and addressed him, in a low voice, a few words, 
such as our knowledge of his previous character and the 
solemnities of the occasion suggested. * * * 1 varied 
my words to suit the case of die person, and when gray- 
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haired medicine men stood trembling before me, as I laid 
one hand on their heads, the effect on my mind was such 
that at times my tongue faltered. ,, 

After having preached to the people of Bloomington 
twenty years, in 1873 he resigned the pastorate of the 
church. He was studious, faithful and judicious, ever seek- 
ing for the truth, more desirous to know the doctrine of 
the apostle Paul than the teachings of a John Calvin, John 
Knox or John Wesley. In morning worship, when the 
others of the family used the English version, he read some- 
times from the Greek Testament, at other times from the 
Latin Bible or the French Testament. 

His health continued to fail, although he did what he 
could in his weakness. In a letter to his brother Samuel, 
dated March 26, 1877, he wrote: "I begin to feel as if I 
was nearing the end. Yesterday, I turned over my d^ar 
old Sabbath-school to Mr. Cunningham, and shall not again 
have a place in it. This school-work is my last public work." 
On the twentieth of January, 1878, he ceased to breathe, 
and his spirit realized that " there remaineth a rest for the 
people of God." 

The Rev. Samuel W. Pond preached to the incoming 
settlers at Shakopee. At first, services were held in a hall, 
and then a church was built, in which the minister placed 
the little money he had saved. For thirteen years he 
preached to the church, receiving but a pittance as com- 
pensation, and in 1866 resigned his charge. His second 
wife 1 passed away before him. Owing to great deafness, 
the last years of his life were passed in reading, studying 
and attending to the duties of the hour. Among his last 
recreations was the preparation of an article on "Discrep- 
ancies in the Septuagint and Vulgate Translations of the 
Scriptures," which was printed in the "Cincinnati Herald 

1 He married, a second time, an old school companion, Miss Rebecca Smith. 
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and Presbyter," a few days after his burial. He remained 
cheerful and interested in passing events, and fond of the 
company of his children and grandchildren. 

In March, 1891, the writer of this memorial received 
from him the following interesting letter : 

"Why should an old man keep to himself all that he has 
learned through a long life ? You have shown an interest 
in the history of that church organized at Fort Snelling, so 
long ago, and I want to tell you something. Among those 
who were supposed to be converted, in the winter of 1834- 
35, was a young man named Eugene Gauss. He was of a 
wealthy and honorable family in Germany. During his 
childhood and youth, his time was divided between study 
and recreation. He gathered an assortment of butterflies, 
and fought duels with his fellow students in college. He 
was an apt scholar and had made good proficiency in his 
studies, but he had not fully arrived at the age of man- 
hood when he secretly left home and came to a seaport on 
his way to America. He then wrote back to his father for 
money. His father did not send the money, but came after 
his boy, but finally furnished him with money, and com- 
mended him to a merchant in New York. Gauss rambled 
about until his money was spent, and refused employment 
from his father's friend, because the merchant did not need 
him, and enlisted in the army. 

"He was brought to Prairie du Chien, where he was 
made librarian [at Fort Crawford], and from thence to Fort 
Snelling, where he was orderly sergeant, and discharged in 
1836. He was the most intelligent, honorable, upright man 
that I ever met with. Soon after he was discharged, he was 
notified that his grandmother had left him $6,600, but while 
here he did not draw the money. Sibley employed him as 
a clerk, but when Gauss learned that another man needed 
the place more than he, gave it up and spent a year 
with Renville as his clerk at Lac qui Parle. He then went 
over to the Missouri and I lost sight of him. 1 



1 For later life see footnote, page 172. 



J 
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"Now General Sibley is gone, I look to you as the only 
tried friend left to me. From the time Mr. Sibley was 
twenty-three years of age, and I twenty-six, there was un- 
interrupted friendship between us. It is true he was over- 
taken by a fault which, for a time, rendered the intercourse 
between us embarrassing. 

"Soon after I became acquainted with Mr. Sibley, he in- 
vited me to cast in my lot with him, and I did once take 



charge of his post at Mendota, while he was absent, but 
I had no relish for the fur trade. Few who were engaged 
in it came out with clean hands. When I was spending an 
evening with Mr. Sibley, many years ago, he said to me: 
' I have been thinking much lately of the passage of Scrip- 
ture which says they who will be rich fall into temptation 
and a snare.' His position at the head of the fur trade in 
this region compelled him to associate with a set of unprin- 
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cipled rogues. I think he was glad to get out of that busi- 
ness. 

"Some years ago I told my children to have no sermon 
at my funeral unless they could procure your services, for 
you are the only clergyman who knows anything about me. 
Of course, it is only on account of my children that I care 
what is said. 

"I am a feeble old man, but not quite an invalid. I take 
care of a dozen cattle this winter and cut my own firewood, 
but my deafness unfits me for any service in public. I oc- 
casionally preach a funeral sermon at the request of some 
old acquaintance. In fact, I avoid all society, except that 
of my relatives, but look forward with hope to the time 
when my deaf ears will be opened so that I can hear the 
songs of the redeemed in Heaven." 

The Rev^S. W. Pond continued in health until Tues- 
day, the w of December, 1891, and on the next Satur- 
day, the fifth, he expired, in his eighty-third year, at the 
house which, in 1 846, he built. 

The funeral services were held the following Tuesday, in 
the church at Shakopee. The Rev. Dr. Neill of St. Paul 
delivered the discourse, and the Rev. J. B. Donaldson, D. D., 
Dr. Webster and Rev. S. V. Speare of Minneapolis assisted 
in the services. After the discourse, the following hymn, 
which the old missionary had composed, was sung to the 
tune of " Hamburg:" 

"Deck not my tomb with flowers that fade, 
Frail emblems of mortality, 
And when my dust in dust is laid, 
Sing no sad dirges over me. 

"With faith that banishes all fear, 
Remember him who died to save, 
And thus, without a sigh or tear, 
Consign my body to the grave. 

"And, looking on my cold remains, 
Behold them with an eye of faith, 
And sing in cheerful, joyful strains, 
Of him who, dying, conquered death. 
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"Without misgiving, lay me down, 
To wait the resurrection day, 
For Christ will not forget his own, 
Though heaven and earth should pass away. 

" Look in my grave without dismay, 

And praise the Lamb to sinners given, 
For many ransomed souls each day 
Ascend through him, from earth to heaven." 



Corrections. 

Page 160, line 3, a sister should read an aunt.' 
" 171, " 17, by him " " by them. 
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SECOND SERIES— NUMBER NINE. 



INCIDENTS OF FAIR OAKS AND MALVERN HILL BATTLES. 



(Read May xo, 1892, before Minnesota Commander y op the 

Loyal Leqion.) 

By Edward D. Nejll, D. D. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 



No one can notice the movements of all the troops while 
a battle is raging. The historian, therefore, is compelled 
to make a mosaic for future reference, by taking, "here a 
little and there a little," from the reports of officers of the 
cavalry, artillery and infantry branches of the service, and 
sometimes the observations of one holding an insignificant 
position helps to fill up a gap, as a very small stone is 
useful in giving completeness to Florentine work. Not 
without hope that it may excite some interest, a paper has 
been prepared of Incidents of Fair Oaks and Malvern 
Hill Battles. 
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Sedgwick's Division of Sumner's Corps of the Army of 
the Potomac in the spring of 1862 was near Wynne's 
Mill, on the old road between Yorktown, Va., and War- 
wick Court House. 

On Sunday, the fourth of May, while it was yet dark, the 
booming of the enemy's cannon, which had continued at in- 
tervals during Saturday night, suddenly ceased, tents were 
folded, and they silently stole away. By sunrise, Gorman's 
Brigade, to which the First Minnesota Regiment belonged, 
had clambered over the earthworks, and during the day 
amused themselves in picking up letters and other memen- 
toes which the soldiers of the insurgent army had left. On 
Monday night, in* a soaking rain, the regiment stood on 
the historic fields where Lord Cornwallis, in 1781, had sur- 
rendered to the allied French and American forces. The 
next afternoon the brigade was transported in steamboats 
up the York river, and on Wednesday, the seventh of 
May, reached the mouth of the Pamunkey river, and 
formed a portion of the division opposed to some Con- 
federate regiments, falling back from Williamsburg. Be- 
fore I could leave the transport on which I was, three can- 
nons on an eminence pointed their muzzles thereat, and 
with balls stirred the mud in the river, but in a little while 
United States gunboats steamed up, and with their heavy 
ordnance soon silenced the battery. 

From West Point, the terminus of the Richmond and 
York River Railroad, Sedgwick's Division, by slow marches, 
moved toward Richmond. One morning the First Minne- 
sota Regiment halted at a brick church more than a hundred 
and fifty years old, — St. Peter s by name, — before whose 
rector, George Washington, in January, 1759, did take 
Martha Custis by the right hand, and reverently say, "I, 
George, take thee, Martha, to my wedded wife, to have and 
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to hold from this day forward, for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and 
to cherish till death do us part." The soldiers entered, and 
in quietness and thoughtfulness examined the venerable 
structure. 

By the twenty-third of May, the First Minnesota Regi- 
ment was encamped at Goodly Hole Creek, and during the 
week was engaged in cutting down trees, and building a 
bridge across the Chickahominy. It was called Grapevine 
Bridge, because grapevines had been used as binding cords 
in the absence of ropes. There were constant rains, and 
on Friday night, the thirtieth of May, the windows of the 
clouds were wide open, and torrents of water poured out. 
Lightnings, like zigzag arrows of fire, darted to the earth, 
followed by long rolls of thunder. The superstitious might 
have supposed that there was war in Heaven. 

On Saturday, the last day of May, the sun appeared, the 
skies were blue, and the laurel, peach and magnolia were 
in blossom. As the midday meal in Gorman's Brigade was 
about finished, officers and soldiers were startled by the 
quick fire of musketry .and discharge of artillery on the 
Williamsburg road toward Richmond. Not long after, 
while conversing at General Gorman's headquarters, I saw 
a horse dash by, spurred by his rider. Sumner writes in 
his official report that it was one o'clock in the afternoon 
when he received an order to move at a moment's notice. 
A few minutes after the rider passed, staff officers and 
mounted orderlies began to hurry to and fro. Soon Gor- 
man's Brigade, with the First Minnesota Regiment in ad- 
vance, was on the march to Grapevine Bridge. There 
were no laggards. Every soldier seemed eager to act well 
his part, but the troops were forced to hasten slowly, and 
often, like Tantalus of the Greek mythology, stand in a 
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pool. As the bridge was approached, it was seen to be 
surrounded by swift water. The soldiers waded up to their 
waists, reached it and crossed. Then followed Kirby's Bat- 
tery, the drivers lashing their horses, the nozzles of the 
guns immersed, and as they plunged on the log bridge it 
trembled, undulated, and was ready to float away. 

After crossing the Chickahominy there was a brief halt 
on an elevation, where was the residence of a Doctor Trent 
Noticing a lad, about sixteen years of age, sitting on a fence, 
I asked him if he knew anything about the battle. He was 
quite excited, and, pointing toward Fair Oaks station, said 
that he had heard a blowing, like a gust of wind, in that 
direction. It was an expressive description of the zip-zip 
sound of minie-balls, and the sighing and screeching of 
shells heard at a distance. As the regiment was marching 
from thence to the scene of conflict, while riding by the side 
of Major Morgan of the First Minnesota, I saw an officer 
on foot approach, and exclaiming, "General Gorman!" seize 
him by the hand. To me his presence was a great surprise. 
In 1854 he had been a plasterer in St. Paul, and had rough- 
cast my house on Summit Avenue* the first built between 
Dayton and Laurel avenues, the site of which is now occu- 
pied by the costly, extensive and massive brown stone resi- 
dence of James J. Hill. In 1858 he was appointed chief of 
police of ^he city. In consequence of the death of his wife, 
before the war, he returned with his children to Philadelphia, 
and was now Capt. John W. Crosby, of the Sixty-first Penn- 
sylvania Regiment, slightly disabled. 

The Richmond and York River Railroad and the Williams- 
burg country road are parallel, and at little distance from 
each other. The so-called "Nine Mile Road" from Rich- 
mond runs diagonally from a point called the "Old Tavern" 
and crosses the railway at ''Fair Oaks" station and reaches 
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the Williamsburg road at "Seven Pines." Early on Satur- 
day afternoon, General Abercrombie's Brigade of Couch's 
Division of Keyes' Fourth Army Corps was in this vicinity. 
A Philadelphia regiment, the Twenty-third Pennsylvania, 
commanded by an officer of the regular army, Col. Thomas 
H. Neill, was posted on the "Nine Mile Road" between 
"Seven Pines" and "Fair Oaks," and the Sixty-first Penn- 
sylvania, Colonel Rippey, was on the same road, leading 
from "Fair Oaks" to the Trent house. 



Colonel Rippey was killed ; all of his field officers and a 
number of captains wounded. General Abercrombie, in 
the crisis, made a stand near the Courtenay house. Gen- 
eral Couch in his report wrote that "he [Couch] became 
separated from the main body of his division, and that, 
with General Abercrombie. four regiments, and Brady's 
Battery, made off" toward the Grapevine Bridge, and took 
a position facing Fair Oaks. Soon Captain Van Ness 
brought me word that General Sumner was at hand. This 
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noble soldier came on rapidly with Sedgwick's Division, 
and when the head of his column was seen, half a mile 
distant, I felt that God was with us and victory ours." 

As the First Minnesota, Col. Alfred Sully, reached the 
critical position, he was directed to the right of General 
Abercrombie. Colonel Sully rode into a field near the 
Courtenay house with his staff, and dismounted to make 
observations. Stooping down, and looking into the belt of 
woods in front, instantly with expletives forcible but not at 
all polite, I heard him call out to Adjutant Chase, " Hurry 
the regiment into line ! " Standing by my horse, holding the 
bridle, I noticed that his ears were bent back, and that he 
was very restless. He was not like his rider, slow to hear. 
It was evident that something was coming. There was a 
chicken-coop in front, made of very frail slats, and, foolish 
fellow as. I was, I wondered if it would be expedient to lie 
behind it. Deliberation on the subject was stopped by a 
swift blowing, and leaves falling from the adjoining trees. 
The enemy had aimed too high, and no one was injured. 

It was not very long before the whole of Gorman's Brigade 
came up. The right of the First Minnesota rested upon 
the Courtenay house, and the left upon a piece of wood- 
land. The other three regiments, Thirty-fourth New York, 
Fifteenth Massachusetts and Eighty-second New York, 
were upon the left of Abercrombie's Brigade. A battery 
of the First United States Artillery, commanded by Lieut. 
Edward Kirby, the same battery which, under Ricketts, the 
First Minnesota Regiment had followed into action at tjie 
battle of Bull Run, was on an elevation in front of a peach 
orchard, near the angle of the woods. The rapidity of the 
loading and firing of Kirby's guns sounded like the inces- 
sant pounding in some great steam-boiler shop and excited 
the attention and admiration of General Sumner and the 
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division commanders. The rebel troops, under Gen. G^j3- 
tavus W. Smith, concealed by the woods, were^foqudly 
annoyed by the death-dealing shot, and Gen. Wade Hamp- 
ton of South Carolina was ordered with his brigade to 
emerge and take the battery. They appeared in the field 
to the right but were quickly driven back. 

About seven o'clock in the evening, Johnston, the gen- 
eral-in-chief of the Confederates, was severely wounded, 
and then the command devolved upon Gen. G. W. Smith. • 
The latter in his official report wrote: "Very seldom, if 
ever, did any troops in their first battle go so close to a 
covered line under so strong a fire, and remain within such 
short distance, so long a time. Various attempts were 
made to charge, but without that concert of action almost 
absolutely necessary to success, and the gallant spirits who 
attempted it were very many of them shot down." 

Toward seven o'clock I noticed a Union officer of high 
rank on horseback come out of the woods. He was with- 
out a hat and seemed "all forlorn," as the horse was being 
led by a staff officer to a place of security. It was General 
Abercrombie, from whom Fort Abercrombie in Minnesota 
derived its name. He had entered the woods with his adju- 
tant, Capt. Samuel Appleton, now a member of the Minne- 
sota Commandery of the Loyal Legion, to learn the situa- 
tion of the enemy, and was fired upon. A ball passed 
through and carried away his cap, scraped his scalp, and 
frightened his horse, who threw him to the ground and ran 
away. Chaplain Oliver, who had voluntered as one of his 
aids, perceiving the situation, rode in, lifted him upon the 
saddle of his own horse, and led him out in a dazed condi- 
tion. 

The battle did not cease until the shades of night had 
fallen. Then the woods seemed to be alive with huge light- 
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ning bugs; but they were the soldiers of the blue and gray, 
with lanterns, searching for dead comrades, and, observing 
the amenities of humanity, did not molest each other while 
engaged in their sad work. That night the soldiers of the 
First Minnesota were kept busy in building an tntrench- 
ment in front of the Courtenay house made of felled trees 
covered with earth, and on fair days the flag of the regi- 



ment was displayed therefrom. Gen. J. E. Johnston in 
his report wrote: "About sunset, being struck from_ my 
horse, severely wounded by a fragment of a shell, I was 
carried from the field and Maj. Gen. G. W. Smith suc- 
ceeded to the command. He was prevented from renew- 
ing his attack the next morning by the discovery of strong 
intrenckments not seen on the previous evening'' He did not 
see them on Saturday before sunset because they had not 
then been constructed. 

The. floor of the Courtenay house on Saturday night 
was a sleeping place for several Union officers, and there 
was also brought to the one-story annex a wounded soldier 
of Hampton's Brigade. He was a tall, dark-haired and fine 
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looking man. Kneeling by his side, I asked if his wounds 
were serious, and learned that they were not. He said 
that he was a small South Carolina planter from the Edge- 
field district, and that just as he was about to pull the 
trigger of his musket, felt dizzy, then a weakness of the 
legs, sunk to the ground wounded, and was picked up and 
brought in by our soldiers. He remarked "that since 
he had been lying on the floor he realized that he had 
been deluded. Under the heated denunciations of political 
orators he had come to look upon Yankees as a species of 
incarnate demons, and imagined that death would be pref- 
erable to capture. To-night, my mental vision is cleared, 
and I find that my captors are of the same English race as 
a little thought should have before taught me, bravely con- 
tending for the union of the states, which they believe is 
essential to liberty." 

The First Minnesota Regiment was not actively engaged 
on Saturday after Kirby's Battery opened fire. By order 
of Colonel Sully, it sat behind a fence, and while in this 
position, Nicholas Hammer, a worthy Dane, of Company 
F, was killed by a ricochet shot, and I buried him the next 
morning in the yard of the Courtenay house. After Gor- 
man's Brigade had been fighting some time, Adjutant Chase 
of the First Minnesota rode up, and with well meant kind- 
ness but poor judgment, informed me that my brother, 
Colonel Neill of Abercrombie's Brigade, had been killed. 
At the battle of Bull Run, having heard many wild rumors 
that failed to be confirmed, I did not feel that his death 
was certain, although the announcement in the midst of the 
conflict was not soothing. 

Early Sunday morning, with the consent of General 
Sedgwick, I walked over the field to see if I could find 
out where my brother was, and if he were dead or alive. 
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About seven o'clock I came to the limber of an artillery 
carriage, upon which was sitting General Sumner, with 
General Couch by his side, to whom he introduced me. 
Mentioning my errand, the latter said, "I do not know 
where he is. Yesterday afternoon I was separated from 
his regiment, closely pressed by the enemy, as my coat, 
torn by bullets, will show." While speaking, the battle 
again commenced, the generals hurried to their duties, 
and I was left a lonely non-combatant. Noticing some 
ambulances hurrying to the point where the troops were 
engaged, I moved toward them, but had not gone far 
when I came to a wounded officer on the ground, whose 
eye indicated recognition of me. Stooping down, I in- 
■ quired who he was, and the reply was, "Adjutant of the 
Seventh Michigan. " He appeared to be severely injured, 
and as I could be of no service reluctantly left him. Soon 
I met Surgeon Liddell of General Burns' Brigade, and he 
asked me to hold his case of instruments while he per- 
formed minor operations. Passing a small outhouse, which 
had a blanket suspended in place of a door, he told me 
that Gen. O. O. Howard was therein, with a wound in the 
arm, and as the day was very hot, with his assent, it was 
proposed to amputate the limb in the afternoon. After 
General Howard was disabled, the command of his brigade 
devolved upon Col. Edward E. Cross of the Fifth New 
Hampshire, and in less than an hour he was carried by, 
sitting up on a stretcher, sucking a lemon, and in good 
spirits. He told us that he hoped in a few weeks to be 
again in active service. 

The surgeon's operating table was a novelty. It was a 
barrel on its side, placed against a tree, in front of a farm 
house. I was expected to keep the barrel steady by plac- 
ing one of my feet under it, and then held the patient 
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against the tree with one hand, while the surgeon used the 
knife. After working two hours or more, Dr. Liddell said 
he needed rest, and I returned to the Courtenay house. 
About midday an orderly rode up and gave me the follow- 
ing note : 

"I have the pleasure to inform you that Colonel Neill is 
alive and uninjured. Very respectfully, your ob't serv't, 

Francis A. Walker, 
A. A. G., Gen. Couch's Division." 

Thus was the rumor of the day before happily dissipated. 

The writer of the note was then only twenty-two years 
old. At the close of the war he was a brevet brigadier 
general. Since then he has been distinguished as a writer 
on political economy, and is now president of the Massa- 
chusetts School of Technology. 

I had desired to know if the adjutant of the Seventh 
Michigan had survived. About ten years ago I was stand- 
ing at the Jackson street landing in St. Paul, when a steam- 
boat approached. A Rev. Mr. Landon, then a Minneapolis 
pastor, came up and told me that he was expecting a brother. 
When the passengers came ashore I was introduced to the 
relative, a physician. When he heard my name, he said: 
" I knew a clergyman of your name in the Army of the 
Potomac, when I was a member of the Seventh Michigan." 
To the question, "Can you tell me if your adjutant who 
was severely wounded at Fair Oaks survived?" he smil- 
ingly replied, "I am the person." 

By noon of Sunday, the tenth of June, the Confederate 
army had been fully checked, but the Union troops could 
make no advance. Heavy showers again commenced. The 
roads were impassable for artillery and the mules of the 
commissary wagons could draw but half loads. The mud 
was a thick paste, and soldiers floundered in it like tod- 
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dling children. Brigade commanders during the forced in- 
action arranged their headquarters and surgeons were 
occupied in sending the wounded to the hospitals in the 
rear. Colonel Sully had possession of the Courtenay hoyse. 
He occupied the north room on the first floor, and the 
chaplain of the regiment the room directly above, who, 
when he laid on the floor to sleep, was always comforted 
by the thought that there was a thick brick chimney be- 
tween him and the enemy's artillery. Among the prisoners 
brought within the lines of the First Minnesota was a Con- 
federate colonel whose face had been bruised by the ex- 
plosion of a shell. He had been placed at first in an out- 
house, but Surgeon Hand, the day after the battle, thought it 
would be better to remove him to a room in the Courtenay 
house. He ordered hospital attendants to take a door from 
its hinges for the purpose. Thereon he was carefully placed, 
and slowly carried, with bruised and bloated face, and eyes 
closed with suppuration. Before the house was reached 
his hand was imploringly extended as if he thought they 
were taking him to a burial place. When within the house 
he was sponged with tepid water and the matter wiped 
from his eyes, so that he was soon able to see, and to 
smile about the impression he had gained, in his blind weak- 
ness, that he was on a march to the grave. 

On the third of June, Gen. J. G. Barnard, chief engineer 
of the army, visited Sumner's Corps for observation, and 
during his stay slept at the Courtenay house, in a vacant 
room on the same floor with me, but on the side toward the 
foe. One morning, as day was breaking, shells began to 
fly near the house. The general was deaf like myself, but 
not so deaf that he could not hear the whizzing overhead. 
Quickly rising, he drew on his boots, and went down stairs. 
Although I was not an engineer officer, I followed in his 
footsteps. 
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A tall tree near the house appeared to be a target for 
the Confederates. A cannon ball struck a tree not far from 
the house, in front of General Gorman's tent, and cut it in 
two. The members of the First Minnesota Band made a 
hut for themselves. Three feet of it was below the ground, 
and about five feet, of logs, was above the surface. Once 
I was suddenly summoned thither, and as I entered saw the 
nephew of W. H. Nobles, a citizen of St. Paul, leaning 
against the side toward the enemy. His face was placid, 
and there was iy> discoloration, but his heart did not beat. 
A round shot had struck the log where his head was, and 
although it did not penetrate, the concussion was sufficient 
to snap the thread of life. 

The eighth of June was a bright, balmy Sunday. Birds 
in black, orange and scarlet plumage flitted among the 
branches of the trees, and sang clearly and sweedy, filled 
with "mad joy" in leaving their secret nests. Thecannons 
of the enemy seemed ashamed to make a noise, and after 
the morning meal soldiers basked, and thought of "home, 
sweet home." 

My attention, about nine o'clock, was attracted by the 
riding of the pleasant, young French princes, volunteer aids 
of General McClellan, toward Sedgwick's quarters. It was 
not long before the whole of Sumner's Corps was ordered 
to appear as on dress parade. There came down the line 
a number of officers wearing rich, silver-embroidered uni- 
forms. In front rode a black-haired, dark-visaged, deter- 
mined looking man, hat in hand, and graciously bowing as 
regiment after regiment presented arms. He was Mar- 
shal Prim, on his way from Mexico to Spain, subsequently 
known as the friend of the Republican Castelar, active in 
the deposition of Queen Isabella, and virtually the dictator 
of his native land. 
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On the afternoon of the twelfth of June, Medical Director 
Hammond suggested that I should visit a hospital on the 
north side of the Chickahominy, which stream I crossed at 
Bottom Bridge. Night came on before I could return, and 
I stopped at the plantation of a Doctor Mayo. The family 
mansion was closed, but at the negro quarters I found some 
slaves who permitted me to sleep at the house. Upon the 
promise of ample pay, they prepared for me the best meal 
I had for several months tasted in Virginia. The Mayo 
family had left their cows, and I enjoyed the milk, butter 
and biscuits. Upon leaving the next morning, I purchased 
some butter, which the negroes, for the want of something 
better, placed in an empty asafetida Q£,n, which they found 
in the doctor's office. As I passed the camp of the Twenty- 
third Pennsylvania, which was then quite near to the Courte- 
nay house, I left the butter for the use of Colonel Neill and 
staff. That evening I called at the colonel's tent, and pro- 
fuse was the praise of the butter and its very rich flavor. 
There was a willingness to heap blessings upon me, to call 
upon Leigh Hunt's angel of Abou Ben Adhem, to "write 
me, as one that loved his fellow men." The praise was too 
great to be borne, and I had to confess that confinement in 
the asafetida can had added to the fragrance so much ad- 
mired. 

General McClellan seems to have contemplated a change 
of base about the middle of June. On the eighteenth the 
chief commissary of subsistence, by his order, had ves- 
sels sent from Yorktown to City Point, on the James river, 
with 800,000 rations. On the twenty-fifth, Wednesday, the 
chief quartermaster, General Van Vliet, telegraphed to 
Colonel Ingalls, at the White house, on the Pamunkey, 
"Have your whole command in readiness to start at any 
moment. Please consult with Lieutenant Nicholson of the 
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navy to have his vessels placed in such a position that 
he can protect our depot. There will be no attempt to 
turn our flank for a day or two, but from all the infor- 
mation we have, it is supposed that Jackson will be com- 
ing down soon." The very next day, Thursday, Jackson 
and Hill of the Confederates attacked, near Mechanics- 
ville, General Porter's Corps. On Friday was the battle 
of Gaines* Mill, and those of Sumner's Corps, near the 
Courtetiay house, were made to feel that the conflict was 
desperate when, about five o'clock in the afternoon, they 
saw the brigades of Generals French and Meagher hur- 
rying to the relief of the hard-pressed troops of Porter. 
That night I slept in Surgeon Hand's tent, and before 
sunrise I rose, on Saturday, the twenty-eighth, and walked 
toward the Courtenay house, and found General Sedg- 
wick and Colonel Sully in silence, sitting on a rude bench 
in the yard — the former, as usual, modest and quiet, with 
none of the insignia of rank, without a coat, wearing only 
a simple blue flannel shirt. To the remark that the morn- 
ing was sultry, Sully said, "Yesterday afternoon was bad 
for our troops." About six o'clock in the evening, Sur- 
geon Hand told me that Medical Director Hammond had 
been ordered to send off the sick and wounded, in am- 
bulances, toward the James river, and asked me if I would 
accompany the train. It was not long before the proces- 
sion of sufferers was moving. As I rode toward Fair 
Oaks station, I noticed soldiers unscrewing the lids of 
cartridge boxes and throwing the contents into the vat 
of a tannery. At the railway crossing a pile of cases of 
pilot bread, twenty or thirty feet high, had been set on 
fire. There was no confusion. The only frightened per- 
son was a sutler who had hastened to be rich, and now 
was packing his wares in order that he might save his 
chattels and hasten out of danger. 
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The forest through White Oak swamp was packed with 
wagon trains. The dark night and muddy road compelled 
them to go " at a snail's pace." Toward morning I reached 
White Oak creek; found some confusion among the wag- 
oners, and a flashing of many lanterns. An officer riding 
by recognized me. It was Capt. William G. Le Due of 
Hastings, Minn., assistant quartermaster of Dana's Bri- 
gade, afterward chief quartermaster of Hooker's Corps, 
and at the close of the war made brevet brigadier gen- 
eral. He said, "Hold my horse's bridle. We have been 
waiting for axes, which have arrived. If we do not widen 
the road, so that four or five wagons can move abreast, 
we may lose a part of the train." Jumping from his 
saddle, he took an axe and went to work with the men 
in cutting down trees. 

Sunday's sun arose, and its rays were very warm. 
About seven o'clock Le Due rode up to me and pointed 
to a wagon in the creek sunk in mud to its axles, laden 
with oats, from which the mules had been taken, and told 
me to ride in, with my penknife cut a hole in a bag, and 
allow my horse to feed. As I sat in the saddle, a gen- 
tleman dressed as a civilian, and very dusty, rode up, and 
inquired if his horse could have some oats, and, by per- 
mission of the quartermaster, he went to the other end 
of the bag. In a few minutes my horse caught his by 
the nose and showed so much ill-will that I rode away. 
The selfishness of man I had often witnessed in the army ; 
it was the first time I had observed the selfishness of the 
horse. The gentleman by my side was the Prince de 
Joinville [De-Zhwan-vel], the third son of Louis Phillippe, 
late king of France. When a young naval officer, he was 
intrusted with the removal of the remains of Napoleon 
from St. Helena to Paris. Since 1848 he had been an 
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exile, and was now on a visit to his nephews, the young 
princes on General McClellan's staff. 

The saddest sight that day was sick soldiers, exhausted 
by the march, lying with closed eyes in the shade of trees, 
or tottering along with the aid of sticks. During the 
afternoon I found General Gorman sick on the porch of 
a farm house on an elevation overlooking White Oak 
swamp. As I sat by him, a cloud of white smoke arose 
in the direction of the railroad, and at a great height 
stood for a time. I thought of the pillar of cloud that 
by day preceded the army of Moses. It was caused by 
the blowing up of the bridge over the Chickahominy, the 
destruction of locomotives, and other war material. 

Early on Monday, the twentieth of June, the First Min- 
nesota, that had been engaged the afternoon before in 
the battle of Savage Station, crossed the creek, and I 
was glad again to be with my regiment. After marching 
about two miles, there was a halt, and I rode ahead, to 
find a shady place where I could write tp the governor 
of Minnesota a report of Sunday's battle, in which color- 
bearer Burgess, a noble fellow, had been killed. I dis- 
mounted at the Willis Methodist church, and enjoyed 
rest, in a shady grove. Between two and three o'clock 
in the afternoon the woods behind me were suddenly 
filled with the rattle of musketry. Mounting my horse, 
I rode back to join the regiment, but increasing rever- 
berations showed that a fierce battle had begun. It 
proved to be the Confederate onslaught upon General 
McCall's troops. A proverb is said to be the quintes- 
sence of wisdom, and remembering that " discretion is the 
better part of valor," I turned back, and, passing the 
Willis church, came to a wide plain gradually ascending 
toward the James river, known as Malvern Hill, which 
seemed to be made for a battlefield. 
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As I rode across it, I met General Couch, with a por- 
tion of his division, and the colonel of the Twenty-third 
Pennsylvania opened his line that I might pass through, 
when I checked my horse and watched the various move- 
ments. 

The last of the great wagon trains was passing down 
to Haxall's Landing, on the James river. . The drivers 
were excited by the battle raging at Glendale/or Nel- 
son's Farm, but whenever they showed a disposition to 
drive furiously cavalrymen would ride up and compel 
them to go at a moderate pace, and thus prevented a 
panic. Never in the history of any war was a supply 
train moved with so little loss. The bellowing of cannon 
would he met by the response of bellowing animals. A 



herd oT~ fiVe hundred beef cattle crossed White Oak 
swamp and reached pasturage in the meadows of James 
river without the loss of a single beast. 

During the latter part of this afternoon immense shells 
from the gunboats passed over our heads into the woods, 
where the enemy was. A Confederate soldier is reported 
to have said that his regiment was doing very well until 
great cooking stoves began to fly through the air and 
break into pieces in their midst. When night came, I 
slept on a sofa in the West house. The person who 
seemed to be the head of the household was a gentle- 
manly man, but greatly worried by the irruption of an 
invading army, trampling down his crops. Before the 
morning of Tuesday, the first of July, Sumner's Corps 
reached Malvern Hill from Glendale, and was posted on 
the right of the Union army. About eight o'clock, Con- 
federate artillery took position in a wheat field, on the 
Poindexter farm, and opened fire, the shells bursting near 
the West house. The family, with some of their neigh- 
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bors, in consternation fled into the cellar, to which there 
was access by a large outside door. The head of the 
house in great distress inquired, "What shall I do?" 
There was a dressing table draped with red cloth, and I 
suggested that it be torn off and fastened on a long pole 
over the house, in the hope that it might alter the range 
of the shots. It was distressing to hear the moans and 
see the tears of the women in the cellar, and as General 
Meagher was riding by I directed his attention to them. 
With the impulsiveness of a kind Irishman, he drove up 
to the cellar door, and, looking down, assured the fright- 
ened ones that they would soon be relieved; but in what 
way I did not see. An old woman who once acted as 
guide for me at one of the historic spots of Ireland told 
some marvelous stories, and I asked her if she always 
told the truth. She said she did, but sometimes magni- 
fied the truth to make it pleasant. General Meagher, I 
fear, magnified the truth that morning to comfort tearful 
women. 

There ivas the tent of a general pitched near the house, 
and one of his staff said that the flap was fastened down be- 
cause the officer was washing and putting on clean clothes. 
Before long he emerged, carefully dressed, his sash thrown 
over his shoulders, and although having but one arm, the 
other having been left in Mexico during the war with that 
country, he gracefully vaulted into his saddle and rode 
away to duty. It was the rash, brave and dashing Phil. 
Kearney. 

Gorman's Brigade was kept in a sitting position while ex- 
posed to the artillery fire, and during the morning a can- 
non ball bounded over the field and struck a worthy officer, 
Maj. Charles L. Brown of the Thirty-fourth New York, 
from the effects of which he died, 
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During the afternoon, while standing by General Sedg- 
wick, I noticed a general approaching on horseback. As 
he passed along the right wing, with great enthusiasm, the 
soldiers tossed up their caps. It was McClellan. After 
he had conferred with Sedgwick I stepped up, and he ex- 
tended his hand, which I remember on that warm day was 
covered with a gauntleted glove. His pressure was ear- 
nest, but he said not a word, and kept his eye toward the 
troops who were animated by his presence. His attitude 
was that of a cool, brave man, equal to his great responsi- 
bility. It was the last time I was near him, and there was 
reason why I looked upon him with some interest. He was 
born in the same city as myself. Our fathers were physi- 
cians. We were prepared for college by the same teachers. 
Before the war he had successfully wooed a graceful, deli- 
cate daughter of an army officer, living with her parents on 
Summit avenue in St. Paul, and she and her mother were 
communicants of the church to which I ministered. While 
his headquarters were in Washington I had been called 
from the field to his house, and in the presence of a few 
relatives and some of his staff officers had officiated at the 
dedication of his firstborn, and offered a prayer that the in- 
fant should become "Christ's faithful soldier." 

Informed that there was need of surgeons, and that 
Brigade Surgeon Hand lay sick of a fever at Haxall's 
Landing, I rode by way of Turkey Bridge and found him, 
with his black servant acting as nurse. When he heard of 
the situation, he said that, although weak, if I would wait he 
would accompany me. It was about five o'clock when we 
reached Malvern Hill, and the two armies were fighting as 
when "Greek met Greek." For several hours there was 
an incessant cannonade. After dark it was an awful sight 
to see bursting shells, like angry, fiery meteors, rushing 
through the air. 
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About midnight, while lying on the grass under the crest of 
the hill, I found a movement of the army to the banks of 
the James river had commenced, and I mounted my horse and 
followed. Before daylight it began to rain, and at dawn I 
met two soldiers with straps over their shoulders carrying 
a stretcher, upon which was Lieut A. J. Pemberton of the 
Twenty-third Pennsylvania. Unstrapping my shelter tent 
from the saddle, I threw it over him and passed on. He 
was a brother of Confederate Major General John C. 
Pemberton, who, the next year, surrendered Vicksburg to 
General Grant. 

Although a digression, it is well to mention that about 
three years ago a nephew of General Pemberton came to 
see me. He said that his uncle was dead, and that during 
the last years of his life rejoiced in his own defeat, con- 
vinced of the error into which he had fallen, and believing 
that if independence had been obtained by the late slave 
states they would only have secured a Pandora box, from 
which would soon have emerged the demons of bitter inter- 
nal strife and negro insurrections. 

Before noon on the second of July the whole army had 
reached the James river, near the house in which Benjamin 
Harrison, the signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
was born, whose son, Gen. William H. Harrison, was presi- 
dent of the United States of America, and whose great 
grandson, Benjamin, now occupies the same exalted posi- 
tion. 

That afternoon a driving rain began which continued 
until noon of the next day. The advancing army in the 
morning saw a land of plenty and beauty. Hundreds of 
acres of grain stood ready for the harvesters, and as the 
golden spears of wheat nodded in the breeze, one thought 
of the glittering lances of the knights who stood thick 
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around Henry the Eighth of England and Francis the First 
of France, on the "field of the cloth of gold." In twenty- 
four hours not a stalk stood erect. Under the heels of 
thousands of soldiers every green thing had been trampled, 
and with the aid of the rain, a mud mingled with straw had 
been formed which the old Egyptian brick-makers would 
have prized. 

General Keyes, in "Reminiscences of his Life," alluding 
to General McClellan, writes: "If I were to estimate his 
qualifications by his conduct during the change of base to 
the James river, I should assign to him a rank as distin- 
guished as any military leader." 

On the fourth of July President Lincoln sent these cheer- 
ing words: "Be assured the heroism and skill of yourself, 
officers and men are, and forever will be, appreciated " 

The next day, Stanton, secretary of war, wrote: "Be as- 
sured you shall have the support of the department and 
the government as cordially and faithfully as was ever ren- 
dered by man to man, and if we should ever live to see each 
other face to face, you will be satisfied that you never had 
from me anything but the most confiding integrity. There 
is no cause in my heart or conduct for the cloud that wicked 
men have raised between us for their own base and selfish 
purposes. No man ever had a truer friend than I have 
been to you, and shall continue to be. You are seldom 
absent from my thoughts, and I am ready to make any sac- 
rifice to aid you." Notwithstanding these cordial words, 
Welles, secretary of the navy at that time, asserts, in a pub- 
lished book, that for months before, the secretary of war 
had manifested hostility to General McClellan. 

On an occasion like this, which calls us together to-night, 
it is not expedient to point out which secretary falsely 
wrote. 
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General McClellan was firm in the conviction that Rich- 
mond could be invested from the south side of the James 
river. On the seventh of July he sent these words to the 
president: "My men in splendid spirits and anxious to try 
it again. Alarm yourself as little as possible about me, 
and don't lose confidence in this army." On the twelfth 
the following was also transmitted: "I am more and more 
convinced that this army ought not to be withdrawn from 
here, but promptly re-enforced and thrown again upon Rich- 
mond. If we have a little more than half a chance we can 
take it. I dread the effects of the retreat upon the morale 
of the men." On the third of August General Halleck 
telegraphed: "It is determined to withdraw your army 
from the peninsula." 1 On the fourteenth he wrote to his 
wife: "We are going not to Richmond, but to Fort Mon- 
roe, I am ashamed to say. It is a terrible blow to me, but 
I have done all that could be done to prevent it, without 
success, so I must submit as best I can and carry it out." 






1 General McClellan the next day replied: 

44 Your telegram of last evening is received. I must confess that it has 
caused me the greatest pain I ever experienced, for I am convinced that 
the order to withdraw this army to Acquia creek will prove disastrous to 
our cause." 

As the army approached Fort Monroe, near midnight on August eigh- 
teenth, the following telegram was sent to Washington: 

"Headquarters Army op the Potomac, 

'Aug. 18, 1862, 11 p. m. 
Please say a kind word to my army that I can repeat to them in 

feneral orders in regard to their conduct at Yorktown, Williamsburg, West 
oint, Hanover Court House, and on the Chickahominy, as well as in regard 
to the Seven Days and the recent retreat. 

"No one has ever said anything to cheer them but myself. Say nothing 
about me. Merely give my men and officers credit for what they have 
done. It will do you much good, and will strengthen you much with them, if 
you issue a handsome order to them in regard to what they have accom- 
plished. They deserve it "G. B. McClellan, 

"Major General, 
"Major General Halleck, Washington, D. C" 

No notice was taken of this request 
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It would be presumption in me, who, like "one Michael 
Cassio, a Florentine," in Shakespeare's Othello — 

"Never set a squadron in die field, 
Nor die division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster, 9 ' 

to enter into any military criticism ; nor would it be proper 
to censure public men at Washington who appeared willing 
to prolong a civil war, to gratify personal ambition, or obtain 
the success of their political party. 

While others may differ, I shall always remember the 
general-in-chief at Fair Oaks and Malvern Hill as a friend, 
a Christian gendeman, a commander who had the entire 
confidence of his soldiers. 

"Did pluck allegiance from men's hearts, 
Load shoots and salutations from their months." 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE MEDICAL HISTORY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ARMY DURING THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE. 



By Edward D. Neill, D. D. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 



But little has been published concerning the medical 
department of the American army during the War for In- 
dependence, and this paper could not have been prepared 
without access to the manuscript letters of Dr. Jonathan 
Potts, deposited in the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

Thomas Potts, the first American ancestor of Jonathan, 
arrived in* the valley of the Delaware river several years 
before William Penn, and was one of the first settlers of 
Germantown, now a portion of the city of Philadelphia. 
John Potts 1 , the father of Jonathan, was a wealthy iron manu- 

1 poTTS GENEALOGY. 

Thomas of Germantown died 1726, leaving a wife, Alice, and only son, 
Thomas. 

Thomas Potts, born in 1680, married, in 1^99, Martha Keurlis; died in 1752. 
John, son of Thomas, born 1710; married Ruth Savage 1734; died 1768. 
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facturer in the valley of the Schuylkill river, and in 1752 
laid out Pottsgrove, now Pottstown, thirty-five miles from 
Philadelphia, where he. built a substantial stone residence 
which is still standing. Jonathan was one of nine sons, and 
after receiving a classical education, went with his friend, 
Benjamin Rush, to pursue medical studies in Edinburg. In 
the summer of 1 768, at the College of Philadelphia, he was 
made bachelor of physic^ at the first granting of medical 
degrees in America. 1 

Three years later he received the degree of M. D. 2 He 
^nJ?W began the practice of his profession at Reading, Bjm&s 

county, Pennsylvania, and, with three of his brothers, was 
prominent in the struggle for independence. His eldest 
brother, Thomas, one of the original members of the 
American Philosophical Society, was colonel of a battalion ; 



1 The first bachelors of physic of the College of Philadelphia were, B. 

Cowell, Bucks county, Pennsylvania; Jonathan Potts, Philadelphia; 

Archer, New Castle; James Tilton, Kent; Samuel Duffield, Philadelphia; Nich. 
Way, New Castle; H. Fullerton, Lancaster; Jonathan Elmer, West Jersey; 
David Jackson, Chester; John Lawrence, East Jersey. 

3 It was the custom of the Philadelphia College at that time to grant first 
the degree of B. P., and after three years confer that of M. D. The first four 
persons to receive the degree of M. D. in America were, Jonathan Potts, James 
Tilton, Nicholas Way and Jonathan Elmer, all of whom were distinguished. 

James Tilton, born in Kent county, Delaware, A. D. 1745. Received a 
classical education. Began to practice in Dover, Del. Surgeon of First 
Delaware Regiment, 1776. In 1777 in the general hospital service. He was 
present at Yorktown when Cornwallis surrendered. In 1782 was a member 
of congress. During the War of 181 2 was Surgeon General of U. S. Army. 
In 1815, in consequence of disease, one of his legs was amputated above the 
knee-joint. For years he was president of Delaware State Medical Society. 
He was about six and a half feet high, and died, in May, 1822, in his seventy- 
seventh year. 

Jonathan Elmer, of Bridge ton, New Jersey, was the son of a Presbyterian 
minister, and successful in life. He was a surgeon in the army, a member of 
congress, president of New Jersey State Medical Society, and one of the first 
United States senators from New Jersey. 

Nicholas Way, son of Francis, of New Castle, Del., was for twenty years 
a leading physician of Wilmington. In 1796 he retired to Philadelphia, and 
the next year died of yellow fever. 
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Joseph, 1 an officer in the Fourth Pennsylvania, Colonel 
Wayne, and James, a major in Cadwaladers Battalion. 

At the Pennsylvania convention which, on the fifteenth 
of July, 1774, assembled in Philadelphia, the representa- 
tives from £ucics county were, Edward Biddle, Jonathan l2ten#? 
Potts, David Broadhead, Thomas Dundas and Christopher 
Schultz. On the seventh of June, 1776, congress "re- 
solved that Doctor Jonathan Potts be employed as physi- 
cian and surgeon in the Canada department or at Lake 
George." The same month Maj. Gen. Horatio Gates was 
appointed to the command of the forces in Canada, and 
on the twenty-sixth of June left New York City for Lake 
George, accompanied by his adjutant general, John Trum- 
bull, his quartermaster general, Morgan Lewis, afterward 
governor of New York, and Dr. Jonathan Potts. On the 
seventh of July it was ordered that a general hospital, 
under Surgeon Potts, should be established at Fort George, 
about a mile southeast of Fort William Henry of the 
French war, and to him, at that point, was addressed the 
following: 

"Albany, July 9, 1776. 

41 Sir: In compliance with your request I have this 
day sent forward one barrel of Spirits, one barrel West 
India Rum, ten gallons Shrub, and I think twenty pounds 
Tea. In addition to your order have sent up a quantity 
of sugar in a few boxes. I could not procure any pickled 
sturgeon, but I have ordered that the first which can be 
bought be procured. 

41 Any service which I can render you, or any of the Gen- 
eral's family, shall be done with pleasure. I am 

14 Your very humble servant, 

"Walter Stewart. 

1 Capt. Joseph Potts was shot through the thigh and shoulder at the battle 
of Brandywine, taken prisoner and the next year exchanged. 
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"No news from York. Congress on the second of this 
month 1 declared us unanimously independent states ; their 
declaration is not yet published." 

Walter Stewart was aid-de-camp of General Gates 
from May, 1776, to June, 1777. His fine physique, youth- 
ful appearance and handsome face made him the Apollo 
among his fellow officers. At the battle of Brandywine he 
was colonel of a Pennsylvania regiment, and when he left 
the army in 1783 he was a brevet brigadier general. 
When peace was declared he became a merchant in Phila- 
delphia, and in 1796 died. His full length portrait is seen 
on the left of the line of American officers in Trumbull's 
large painting of "The Surrender of Cornwallis." 

Colonel Hartley wrote to General Gates on the twenty- 
eighth of July, 1776: " Immediately after divine worship 
this day the Declaration of Independence was read by 
Colonel St. Clair, 2 and having said ' God save the free and 
independent States of America/ the Army manifested their 
joy with three cheers. It was remarkably pleasing to see 
the spirits of the soldiers so aroused ; after all their calami- 
ties, the language of every man's countenance was, ' Now 
we are a people ; we have a name among the States of this 
World.' " 

Among many communications to Doctor Potts are the 
following : 

" Tyconderoga, July 23d, 1776. 
"I enclosed a few lines a few days ago, Sir, in regard to 
a Chest of Med. which you was kind enough to promise 

1 John Adams wrote to his wife: 'The second day of July will be the most 
memorable in the history of America. I believe it will be celebrated by suc- 
ceeding generations.' ' 

2 About this time four Pennsylvania regiments occupied the old French 
intrenchments at Ticonderoga. The first. Colonel De Haas; the second Col. 
Arthur St. Clair; the fourth, Colonel Wayne; the sixth, Lieutenant Colonel 
Hartley. 
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in Bennington, which is not yet arrived, but expect it 
hourly. Mr. Talbot, 1 the Gentleman who delivers this Let- 
ter will state the Case of our poor unhappy Battalion, which 
is more neglected than any Battalion in the Army. With- 
out shoes, stockings, or even cloathes of any kind ; the num. 
ber I have sent [to hospital] is ioo, which is totally owing to 
my not having any medicine. Yours, 

"Nicholas Scull, 
"Surg. Mate, ist Pa. Bat. 
"Dr. Potts at Fort George." 

"Mr. T is an officer of Col. De Haas 1 Regiment. 

He is a gentleman, and particular acquaintence of mine, 
and should be obliged if you would esteem him as such." 

Lieut. Col. Thomas Hartley of the Sixth Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment was a year younger, and an old friend 
of Doctor Potts. He had, with him, been a member of the 
Provincial convention which, in July, 1774, had met at 
Philadelphia. A native of Reading, he was practicing law 
at York, Pennsylvania, when he was commissioned as an 
officer of the army. Colonel Irvine 2 having been taken 
prisoner, he was the commanding officer of his regiment at 
this time, at the outpost, Crown Point. 

"Crown Point, July 27, 1776. 
"Dear Sir: Since r saw you I have experienced a va- 
riety of life and Fortune. By war, fatigue, and famine, those 
Troops which entered Canada with confidence and high 
spirits, returned distressed and worn out. 

1 Samuel Tolbert was a second lieutenant of the First Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, Col. John Philip De Haas. 

2 William Irvine had been in 1754 a surgeon on a British man-of-war, but 
in 1764 settled at Carlisle, Pa. He was not exchanged until May, 1778. In 
1779 he was made by congress a brigadier general, and commanded the Second 
Pennsylvania Brigade until the fall of 178 1. He was a member of congress in 
1793, and in 1804 died in Philadelphia. Major Andre, in his poem of the "Cow 
Chase," alludes to him as the one 

"Canada immortalized, the vender of the pill." 
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"Thanks to the Gods the is now recovering fast, the 

blood returns to the countenance, those that are now here 
do much duty with pleasure, as they have good conscience 
and wholesome air. No men here but my regiment. I 
keep a good lookout by land and water, and shall, I hope, 
be not surprised. The enemy are building vessels at St. 
Johns, they have one in some forwardness. If they had a 
sufficient body of men, they will not be able to visit us for 
some weeks, against which I trust the Army will be re- 
inforced. 

"I shall be very loath to rend away from this lovely 
place. There are about 2,000 troops at St. Johns, which 
appears by a prisoner we have taken. I hope to have the 
honour of seeing you here before long, when you will be- 
hold one of the beautifullest situations in the World. As 
the men of our Regiment recover, you will please to send 
back. I am with great regard, 

"Y'r most humb. servant, 

"Tho's Hartley." 

On the twenty-eighth of July Baron De Woedtke died 
at Fort George. He was a Prussian of education and ex- 
perience, who had served under Frederick the Second. 
He had visited Washington while encamped at Cambridge, 
and on the sixteenth of March, 1776, had been appointed 
by congress brigadier general, and assigned to the Northern 
army. His health failed and he died in the hospital, from 
which he was buried with the honors of war. 

John Trumbull, the adjutant of General Gates, was 
the son of the then justly esteemed governor of Connecti- 
cut. He left the army in 1777, and in 1780 went to Lon- 
don and became a pupil of Benjamin West. The great 
paintings in the rotunda of the capitol at Washington, 
"The Surrender of Cornwallis," "Washington Resigning 
His Commission at Annapolis/' "The Surrender of Bur- 
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goyne," and " Signing the Declaration of Independence" 
are his productions. 

" Tyconderoga, July 29, 1776. 

"I received yours the other day apologizing for not hav- 
ing sent the Returns of the Sick, and informing me that you 
had several times wrote before. I assure you not one ex- 
cept that has reached me. The whole Family [Gates and 
staff] have been quite angry at your negligence, Stewart in 
particular. There is some cursed barrier between us which 
cuts off the communication almost as effectually as the 
Enemy. If you can discover the villain, murder him at once. 

"What is the news with you? What do you think of 

Clinton's being defeated? Dr. Stringer is going to New 

York with letters from the General, mentioning among other 

grievances, those of your Department. God grant us redress 

in full. . 

"Yours very sincerely, 

"J. Trumbull. 
"ZV. Potts: 9 

Major P. Scull was probably the able officer of whom 
Washington wrote : "Scull is a young man, but an old officer, 
and very highly spoken of for his knowledge of service, 
strictness of discipline, diligence and correctness. He was 
brigade major to General Thompson." 

"Dear Sir: I received your letter and very acceptable 
present on Sunday. Accept the sincere thanks of Col. 
St. Clair and myself for so kindly remembering us. The 
Quarter was sent to Major Morris as you desired. 

"The Pennsylvanians here are repairing the old French 
lines and are encamp't within the heights which are re- 
markable for so many brave men under Abercrombie. 
God grant we give the English cause to remember the 
place by a second defeat. We hear from below by a 
prisoner who escaped from St. Francis, in Canada, that we 
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may expect a visit the beginning of next September from 
General Burgoyne. They are carrying on much prepara- 
tion with vigour. Your friends here are well. 

"Your truly affectionate, 

"P. Scull. 
" Ticonderoga, July 30, 1776. 

"P. S. — If Major Scammell is still at Fort George per- 
mit me to introduce him to you. He is a very worthy 
young fellow, tho' rather formal on a short acquaintance. 
You will like his originality, if I mistake not." 

Alexander Scammell, a graduate of Harvard College in 
1 769, was a sprightly, efficient and intelligent officer. He 
had been a brigade major at Cambridge, and was over six 
feet in height. He arrived at Lake George by way of 
Albany. In a letter 1 to a young lady, to whom he proposed 
marriage, he wrote: "I was not a little surprised to find 
Albany to be so durty a City, the houses in the Dutch taste, 
the inside clean to a fault, even the Cyder Barrels are kept 
scoured as clean as the Dishes, their women are continually 
employ' d in scowering their floors; one drop of ink in a house 
will breed a Riot, 'till it is eraz'd by soap and sand, and 
Dish clouts, whilst their streets are excessive Durty, and the 
outside of their Houses resemble a Welchman's breeches, 
voide of all form and comeliness." 

Scammell never married. At the siege of Yorktown, he 
was colonel of a regiment, received a fatal wound, and at 
the age of thirty-seven years died at Williamsburg, Va. 

Surgeon McKnight was the son of a Presbyterian min- 
ister, a graduate of Princeton, and studied medicine with 
Dr. Shippen of Philadelphia. After peace was declared he 
became Professor of Anatomy in Columbia College. 

"New York, July 31, 1776. 
" Dear Doctor : It is with pleasure I recommend to your 
valuable acquaintance Doctor Craigie of the Town of Bos- 

1 Published in Historical Magazine September, 1870. 
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ton, who is appointed Apothecary General of the Hospitals 
of your Department, by the Hon'ble Doctor Morgan. 
He is a gentleman with whom I have been acquainted since 
I have been a Surgeon. I doubt not, D r - Sir, but you will 
experience him to be highly agreeable and extremely well 
qualified to discharge the duties of his office, with ease to 
himself, and satisfaction to you. Any civilities you will 
please to show him will be esteemed as favors conferred on 
him, who wishing you honor and success, subscribes himself 

" Your most ob't servant, 

Cha's McKnight." 

Andrew Craigie, sometimes written Craige of Boston, 
was distinguished for his elegant hospitality and social dis- 
position. Toward the close of the last century he bought 
the elegant Vassall mansion at Cambridge, Mass., and 
during the Harvard College commencement exercises his 
house was full of guests. The Vassall house had been 
built by a Tory who left America, and for nine months it 
was the headquarters of General Washington. In 1833 it 
became the residence of the late Henry W. Longfellow, 
and around no home in Massachusetts cluster richer his- 
torical associations. 

Baron de Woedtke injured his health by the free use of 
intoxicants and was not very useful as an officer. 

"TlCONDEROGA, Aug. 12, 1 776. 

"Sir: I am informed that the Baron de Woedtke 
some time before his death made a solemn declaration to 
you of matters that highly concern the interests of the 
United States. You will please forthwith to communicate 
to me the subject of the baron's declaration. The bearer, 
W. Lucas, has my orders to wait for your letter and return 
with it immediately to me. I would not wish to give un- 
necessary trouble ; once a fortnight is full often enough to 
make a general return of the Hospital. I desire Dr. 
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Stringer may come here as soon as he arrives at Fort 
George, and bring with him a good surgeon properly pro- 
vided for the service of the fleet. 

"I am, &c, 

"Horatio Gates. 
"To Dr. Potts, at Fort George." 

After the American Army fell 
back to Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga, it was determined that a 
small fleet, under General Bene- 
diet Arnold, should be prepared 
at Crown Point. It consisted of 
ten vessels — sloops, schooners 
and gondolas. Arnold hoisted his 
broad pennant on the Royal Sav- 
age, which carried one eight- 
pound and one four-pound can- 
non and had a crew of fifty men. 
To this fleet Lieutenant Colonel 




Hartley alludes in his letter of Aug. 25 th, from Crown Point: 
" Dear Sir : I received your favor by Doctor Johnston 1 
and was sorry to hear from you that you did not enjoy that 
good health which I would wish to my friends. Perhaps for 
wise purposes does Providence often afflict us with diseases 
and crosses in this life. No one truly knows the blessing of 
health that has not experienced sickness, nor does he know 
truly the enjoyment of happy days who has not experienced 
adverse ones. I am philosophizing; I will quit the subject; 
it is not my province. 

"You observe our regiment has suffered much ; it is too 
true that those that remain are not yet dejected with mis- 
fortunes ; they long for an opportunity to revenge them- 
selves on the perfidious and cruel enemy. God send us a 
favorable occasion. 

1 Robert Johnson, surgeon Sixth Pennsylvania Regiment. 
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"General Arnold, with a fleet amounting to ten sail, left 
sight of Chimney Point this morning. The wind is favour- 
able, he may be near the enemy to-night. He ordered me 
to send a detachment in battoes with him, I complied, but 
it will be a disagreeable service to be exposed at this season 
in open boats. 

"I would have wished that the whole regiment had been 
ordered by General Gates on an expedition; then we might 
have done something in the enterprise way, but a consider- 
able body would be necessary to effect that which would be 
of considerable consequence, such as attacking the Isle 
Noix, which, in my opinion, could be done with success, by 
a body of between four or five thousand men, besides the 
fleet. We would take a number of prisoners. 

" But it seems we are entirely on the defensive in this De- 
partment. It would, perhaps, be better, if a large body of 
men was at this place, but I have taken such precautions, and 
the Regiment has been so industrious for these twelve days, 
that we shall not be found flinching, unless the main body 
of the enemy should approach. I have my camp sur- 
rounded by a strong intrenchment, and am throwing up a , 
work in the centre, that would secure us until it would be 
prudent to retreat. I was left in this place when it was con- 
sidered dangerous. I am not clear about the matter. If 
they will not ruin our Regiment by too many detachments, 
nothing less than the main body of the Enemy can draw us, 
off. We have not above three or four hundred men, now 
here, fit for duty, besides officers and sergeants, but they 
are the best of the Regiment. 

"A visit to this place would be well worth your while ; the 
old works here are far inferior to any in America. * * * 

It seems Berks 1 is to raise a battalion. I am glad to 
hear that Neddy Burd has so far laid off the trammels of 

1 Berks county, Pennsylvania. 
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his friends as to enter into the service again. He will not 

have a very tho* they may be good soldiers. The 

only trade now in America seems to be war. I hope the 
Americans will become so perfect in it as to carry it on 
with advantage against those ungrateful men who formerly 
received so much from our commerce. 

"August the 26th. 

"The people to the southward seems to be much afraid 
of Burgoyne penetrating their way. If the Fleet should be 
taken, which I cannot possibly conceive, yet he will not be 
able to pass up to Ticonderoga. If they act their part well 
at New York I think there is no danger of the cause. I 
would be glad to hear if Mr. Edward Biddle 1 be recovered. 
Should anything material happen here, I shall not fail to 
give you some account of it ; a newspaper from you now 
and then, by the post, will be very acceptable. 

"August the 30th. 

"The fleet has been interrupted by the wind. It was 
seen on Sunday evening 10 leagues from here. 

I am, Sir, your most humble and ob't serv't, 

"Tho's Hartley. 
"Z?r. Potts % Ticonderoga^ 

The surgeon of Arnold's flagship was Stephen Mc- 
Crea, whose early education was limited, although his 
father had been a Presbyterian minister in northern New 
Jersey, and his grandfather William had been an elder in 
the White Clay Presbyterian church, which still exists, near 
Newark, Del. 

"Button Hole [Mould] point on board 

the Royal Savage, 2nd September. 

"I wrote to you two days ago, since which I have found 
a great inconvenience for want of scales & waits, which 

1 Edward Biddle, a brother of Commodore Nicholas Biddle, was a captain 
in the War of 1756, an able lawyer, and an earnest advocate of colonial inde- 
pendence. He was speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly in 1774, but in 
1775 his health failed and he died not long after this letter was written. 
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you will oblige me much by forwarding, with a pair of good 
holesom girls, 1 fit for the fatigues of the night. 

"Nothing material these two days past; please inform 
Colonel Gansevoort that I shall take it as a great favour if he 
will send me two or three pairs of Worsted or Counterey 
stockings. With the greatest respect. 

"Your much obliged friend, 

"S. McCrea. 
"2>. Potts." 

On the morning of the eleventh of October the British 
vessels appeared on Lake Champlain, moving southward. 
In preparing for the approaching conflict the schooner 
Royal Savage ran aground and was fired and blown up, 
the crew being transferred to other vessels. Arnold, on 
the sixth of October, had hoisted his flag on the Congress 
galley. About midday the engagement began, the Ameri- 
cans were worsted, and Arnold retired. The next day the 
fight was renewed and it was necessary for Arnold to burn 
his vessels and retreat to Crown Point. 

Surgeon Stephen McCrea wrote to Director Potts, at 
Fort George : 

"TlCONDEROGA, Oct. 14, 1 776. 

"Dear Sir: I am so hurried with getting off the 
wounded of our ruined navy, that it is impossible to give 
any account of our action, which was as bloody as unfortu- 
nate. We have done them all the surgery we could. I 
have just time to inform you that I am alive, withput re- 
ceiving any wound. Please to acquaint my brother 2 and 
friends as soon as possible. I shall write the first leisure. 

Adieu. I am 

" Yours most sincerely, 

"S. McCrea." 

_________ * 

1 Nurses. 

2 His brother, John McCrea, had a farm near Fort Edward, New York, but 
in later years was a lawyer at Albany. 
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Dr. Potts wrote on the fourteenth of October to Major 
Richard Varick, 1 secretary of General Gates : 

"My Dear Major: It gave me much pain to hear of 
your illness. I long, very anxiously, to be with you, espe- 
cially as the enemy are advancing. Is it possible their fleet 
can be superior to ours? 

"No provisions here, nor none on the road that I can 
hear of. I know there is none at Fort Edward or the Half 
Moon. Would to God you could prevail on our good 
General [Gates] to order me over immediately. I am mak- 
ing up every rag into bandages. Doctor Stringer is at 
length arrived in Albany, on the 5th instant. When he 
will come here, God knows. Strange conduct. He has a 
large assortment of medicine, but the weather is worth all 
the doctors, now. Colonel Gansevoort left this very sick. 
He commanded ; my voice had no sway. My compliments 
to the General. God bless you. Have sent the General a 
saddle of venison/' 

After the defeat of Arnold it was expected that the 
British general, Sir Guy Carleton, would attack Ticonderoga. 
General Gates, on the twenty-first of October, issued an 
order, that in case of action Surgeons Kennedy, Burnet, 
Thacher, Silsby and Packer should repair to old Ticonder- 
oga, with their assistants ; that Surgeons Johnson, Holmes, 
Allison, Harvey and Stewart, with their assistants, should 
proceed to the vicinity of Colonel Wayne's marquee, with 
their instruments ; and that all the surgeons and assistants 
at Mount Independence attend Doctor Potts at the General 
Hospital at the Mount. Whenever an action takes place 
on the Ticonderoga side, the wounded after being dressed 
to be taken to Doctor Potts at the Mount. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hartley, with the Sixth Pennsylvania, 
had arrived a few days before at Ticonderoga, from Crown 

Point it&i h&o 

1 Richard Varick, born 1753, died *SSa> After *£yaAvas inspector general 
at West Point; then on Washington's Staff; mayor of New York City, 1791- 
180 1. In later life a director of the American Bible Society. 
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Samuel Stringer, the writer of the following letter, was a 
native of Maryland. He had served as a surgeon in the 
armies of Braddock and Abercrombie, and then settled in 
Albany, where for half a century he was a prominent citizen : 

"Fort George, 29th October, 1776. 

u Dr. Potty: Mr. Stockton, one of the members of 
congress, has been here, and enquiring for a bear-skin learns 
that you were the master of one which was then said to be 
on this ground. I promised to endeavor to procure it, or 
another, for him, as he was very anxious to get one, and 
yesterday got a letter from him about it. If you can spare 
it you will much oblige him ; he mentions a desire to know 
the price of it. I shall be glad if you would let him have it, 
and give me word as soon as possible, as his stay at Albany 
will be short Don't grumble about it Potty, like the ani- 
mal that first wore it. The nurses are wanting their wages ; 
do forward me the dates of their payments, or to what 
time they are to be paid, that I may know how to settle 
with them. My dear friend, I wish it was in my power to 
send you the rum and spirits you request. The shrub is 
entirely out, but little spirits, no vegetables, sugar almost 
expended, and a great concourse of friends to entertain 
daily. Brown mends slowly. My compliments to McCrea. 

"Yours sincerely, 

" Samuel Stringer.' ' 

Richard Stockton was the first graduate of Princeton 
College, in 1748, and in 1774 judge of the New Jersey 
supreme court. He had been sent by congress to inspect 
the condition of the army at Lake George and he wrote 
therefrom: "My heart melts for my brave countrymen 
who are there venturing their lives in the public service, 
and yet are so distressed. There is not a single shoe or 
stocking to be had in this part of the world, or I should ride 
a hundred miles through the woods, and purchase them 
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with my own money." General Carleton of the British 
army, in November, owing to the lateness of the season, 
withdrew to Canada, and General Gates and most of his 
troops were ordered south to re-enforce Washington. 

"Albany, 12th December, 1776. 

"Dr. Potts: It is with pleasure I write to you, as the 
schipper who took you from here gives me reason to flatter 
myself you may be found above ground ; indeed, it would 
have been a confounded difficult task to have learned your 
address in the other regions, where I must confess, I ex- 
pected to hear you had taken up your winter quarters. 

"For my part, I think Mount Independence yet prefer- 
able to a chance there, if the same confusion prevails in the 
other world that does here. 

"I cannot say we are in statu quo, for we are some de- 
grees changed in the affairs cte /' Opital, but it is to more 
irregularity. Mr. Williams will deliver your " Chelila de Prus- 
sia" which I found, among the best things, in leaving the house 
at Fort George, and have taken great care of it since. I 
have but little time to write you, my Friend, and no news 
to communicate; we are here just as if we had no connec- 
tion with the other parts of the world, hearing only reports 
from the southward daily, which as often contradict each 
other, shall be glad to hear from you. Craige [Craigie], 
Stoddard, Hagan, and Campbell are made Free Masons, 1 
since they came down to this place. My respects to all 
friends, and with hopes to hear that the key stone of your 
tabernacle is firm, I remain 

"Your friend and servant, 

"Sam'l Stringer." 

1 Stringer had been initiated at Albany on the nineteenth of December, 
1767, as a Mason of the highest degree. After the peace of 1783 he con- 
tinued to wear the cocked hat. In 1804, he built the first house in Albany, with 
marble sills and window caps, which in 1856 was pulled down. In his eighty- 
third year, on July 11, 1817, he died. The gentlemen initiated as Free Masons 
had been associated with him in the medical department of the Northern army. 
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Soon after the return of Doctor Potts to Pennsylvania, 
he was assigned to duty in Philadelphia, and General Put- 
nam issued the following order under date of December 1 2, 
1776: "Officers who have the charge of any sick soldiers 
in or near this City, and who are included in the foregoing 
order, are directed to make their returns to Dr. Jonathan 
Potts, at Mr. John Biddle' s in Market Street, of the number 
and places of residence of the sick, that proper care may be 
taken of them." 

In less than a month he was on the battlefield, in active 
service at Princeton, N. J., and from thence wrote the fol- 
lowing sad letter to Owen Biddle of the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil of Safety, and brother of Col. Clement C. Biddle: 

" My D'r Friend : Tho' the Acct I send is a melancholy 
one (in one respect), yet I have sent an Express to give you 
the best information I can collect. Our mutual friend, An- 
thony Morris died here, 1 in three hours after he- received 
his wounds on Friday morning. They were three in Num- 
ber, one on his chin, one on the knee, and the third and 
fatal one on the right temple, by a grape shot. Brave Man ! 
He fought and died nobly, deserving a much better fate. 

" General Mercer is dangerously ill, indeed, I have scarce 
any hopes of him, the Villains have stab'd him in five differ- 
ent places. 

"The dead on our side at this Place amount to sixteen, 
that of the Enemy to 23. They have retreated to Bruns- 
wick with the greatest Precipitation, and from Accounts 
just come, the Hero Washington is not far from them ; they 
never have been so shamefully Drub'd and outgeneral'd in 
every respect. I hourly expect to hear of their whole Army 
being cut to pieces. 



1 Anthony Morris, brother of Captain Samuel Morris, who was in command 
of the First Philadelphia troop of cavalry in this action, the same troop which 
in August, 1892, was on duty during the labor troubles at Homestead, Pa. 
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"It pains me to inform you, that on the morning of the 
Action, I was obliged to fly before the Rascals, or fall into 
their hands, and leave behind me my wounded Brethren ; 
would you believe, that the inhuman Monsters rob'd the 
General as he lay, unable to resist, on the bed, even to the 
taking of his Cravat from his Neck, insulting him all the 
Time. The number of prisoners we have taken, I cannot 
yet find out, but they are numerous. Should be glad to 
hear from you by the bearer; is the Reinforcement march'd? 
I am in haste. Your most ob't humble Serv't, 

"Jon'n Potts 

"At the Field of Action, near Princeton, 
Sunday Evening, Jariy 5th." 

General Mercer died the evening the above was written. 
The Pennsylvania Evening Post has this notice: "Last 
Sunday evening, died near Princeton of the wounds he 
received in the engagement at that place on the 3d inst. 
Hugh Mercer Esquire, Brigadier General in the Continen- 
tal Army. On Wednesday his body was brought to this 
City [Philadelphia] and on Thursday buried on the South 
Side of Christ Church yard, attended by the Council of 
Safety, Members of Assembly, Gentlemen of the Army, and 
a number of the most respectable inhabitants of this City." 

Soon after the battle, Potts was appointed by the medi- 
cal committee of congress to the directorship of the hos- 
pitals of the northern district, and repaired to Albany as 
will be seen by the following to Major General Gates : 

"Albany, April 3, 1777. 

" My Dear General: I arrived in this city this day, be- 
fore General Schuyler left it, on his way to Philadelphia. 
He has ordered me to establish the General Hospital at 
Fort George, instead of Mount Independence. As the 
Army are to be inoculated, I am of the opinion it will con- 
tribute to the public service to keep the disease out of the 
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camp, which we may do by receiving at one time only such 
a number as the hospital will conveniently accommodate, by 
which means the garrison will not be greatly weakened, 
and the soldiers still have the opportunity of going thro' 
the disease. 

"But I intend to have a hospital at Mount Independence 
for the reception of the sick of the garrison. * * * I 
am happy to inform your Honour, that the gentlemen [sur- 
geons] have all agreed to stay, except one, in full confi- 
dence of being under your command, who, they are well 
convinced, will do them ample justice. My compliments to 
your lady and son. I have the honor to be Your most 
ob't and very humble servt, Jon'n Potts." 

Colonel Moses Hazen, born in 1733, at Haverhill, 
Mass., had an eventful career. He had been a lieutenant 
in the expedition against the French, at Crown Point in 
1757, accompanied General Wolfe to Quebec, and before 
the struggle for independence, was a half-pay British •offi- 
cer, living at St. John, New Brunswick. In 1776 he was 
colonel of a regiment largely consisting of Canadians in 
sympathy with the struggle for American independence, in 
1 78 1 he was made a brigadier general, and in 1802 died at 
Troy, N. Y. 

"Albany 7th May, 1777. 

"Sir: As I may not have an opportunity of seeing you 
again, before the end of the campaign, I beg you will please 
to receipt the enclosed as a small token only, of the just 
sense I have of your merit and skill, and the great satis- 
faction which you have laid me under, which will be remem- 
bered and acknowledged, by 

"Your most devoted and humble serv't, 
"To Dr. Potts." • "Moses Hazen. 
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Walter Stewart, aide to General Gates, had been made 
colonel of a Pennsylvania regiment, and wrote, June 20, 
1777, from Philadelphia: 

"My Dear Friend: I would be happy, if I had even 
time, to write you a long letter, but my horses wait at the 
door, and I must push after my regiment which marched 
five hundred and twenty strong, this morning, at five o'clock. 
Wilkinson will show you the letter where I mention my pro- 
ceedings since I left you. 

"Your letter to Mrs. Potts the worthy litde Mifflin sent, 
the day we arrived in town, and I took every opportunity 
in my power of handing about, through the members of Con- 
gress, your list of the sick which gave universal satisfaction. 
I afterwards sent it, by particular desire to Dr. Shippen. I 
shall write you fully from camp; in the meantime allow me 
to refer you to my good friend Wilkinson's letter for par. 
ticulars, and believe me to be." 

The next letter from Surgeon Bartlett contains the 
official notice of the scalping of Jenny, the sister of Surgeon 
McCrea, one of the saddest occurrences in the war for in- 
dependence. General Burgoyne, in a letter to Lord Ger- 
maine, written at Skenesboro, July 11, 1777, mentions that 
a party of Ottawas and other remote nations, under Lieut. 
Luc La Come, 1 "one of the best partisans the French had 
the last war, and of one Langlade the very man who pro- 
jected and executed with these very natives the defeat of 
General Braddock," were within two days' march of joining 
him. 



1 When Legardeur St. Pierre became commander of the fort, on French 
creek, in northwestern Pennsylvania, La Corne succeeded him in the depart, 
ment west of Lake Superior. St. Pierre fell in battle, in 1755, near the lower 
end of Lake George. La Corne subsequently married his widow. Thomas 
Jefferson, in 1775, wrote of La Corne: "He is acknowledged to be thegreatest 
of all scoundrels. To be assured of this I need only mention that he is the 
ruffian who during the late war, when Fort William Henry was surrendered to 
the French and Indians, on condition of saving the lives of the garrison, had 
every soul murdered in cold blood." 
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The residence of Langlade was on the shores of Green 
Bay, a western arm of Lake Michigan. General Carleton 
had, in October, 1776, recommended that Langlade should 
be sent with presents to enlist the remote Western Indians 
as allies for the next campaign. On the twenty-sixth of July, 
1777, ten o'clock at night, the following, written by Doctor 
Bartlett, 1 at Moses Creek, five miles south of Fort Edward, 
was sent to Doctor Potts: 

"Dear Sir: Your favor of the twenty-fifth inst. I have; 
shall comply with the requisition contained, tho* I shall be left 
with but two regimental surgeons in the whole army — I 
have this moment returned from Fort Edward, where a party 
of hell-hounds, in conjunction with their brethren, the British 
troops, fell upon our advanced guard, inhumanly butchered, 
scalped, and stripped four of them, wounded two more, 
each in the thigh, and four are missing. 

"Poor Miss Jenny McCray, and the woman with whom 
she lived, were taken by the savages, led up the hill to 
where there was a body of British troops, and then the poor 
woman was shot to death in cold blood, scalped, and left on 
the ground ; and the other woman not yet found. 

"The alarm came to camp at 2 p. m. I was at dinner. 
I immediately sent off to collect all the regular surgeons, in 
order to take home one or two of them, along with me to 
assist, but the devil of a bit of one was there to be found, 
except three mates, one of whom had the squirts, the other 
two I took with me. There is neither amputating instru- 
ments, crooked needle or tourniquet in all the camp. I 
have a handful of lint, and two or three bandages, and that 
is all. What in the name of wonder I am to do, in case of 
an attack, God only knows; without assistance, without 
instruments, without everything. What can become 01 

1 Josiah, son of George Bartlett, of Charlestown, Mass., remained in the 
army until 1780. After the war he was a prominent citizen in Charlestown, 
and in 1820, died. 
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Stewart, 1 with the stores, medicine chest, my baggage, etc.? 
If it is consistent with the public good, and agreeable to your 
opinion, pray assist me with one or two of your surgeons. 
My respectful compliments to yourself and all the frater- 
nity." 

General Burgoyne detested Indian barbarities, and was 
indignant at the scalping of Miss McCrea. He was at Fort 
Anne at the time, and immediately hastened to the Indian 
camp, demanded the surrender of the murderer, and wished 
to execute the assassin, but was dissuaded from his inten- 
tion by the persuasion of La Corne and Langlade. The In- 
dians finding their course disapproved of, soon deserted and 
returned to the far West. Burgoyne wrote 1 : "The apparent 
causes of their change of temper were the resentment I had 
shown upon the murder of Miss Macrea, and the restraints 
I had laid on their dispositions to commit other enormities ; 
but I never doubted that their evil passions were fomented, 
and their defection completed by the cabals of the Indian 
interpreters. Rapacity, self-interest, and presumption are 
the characteristics of these men, with few exceptions. The 
acquisition of the Indian language has usually been a certain 
fortune to a man with an artful head and convenient con- 



science." 



A letter dated London, Feb. 9, 1778, mentions that "Mr. 
Burke never displayed the powers of oratory, as the other 
day, when the contract with the Indians was agitated. His 
speech drew tears from the whole House [of Commons], 
particularly that part where he described the murder of 
Miss McCrea." Burgoyne informed Gates that two chiefs 
who had brought Miss McCrea off for the purpose of se- 
curity, not of violence, to her person, disputed which should 
be her guard, and in a fit of savage passion in one from 

1 Alexander Stewart, an assistant surgeon. 

2 Burgoyne's u State of the Expedition for Canada laid before the House 
of Commons," p. 129, Second Edition, London, 1780. 
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whose hands she was snatched the unhappy woman became 
the victim. 

In August, 1777, Col. Nicholas Herkimer, in command 
of Tryon county (N. Y.) militia, while on the march to re- 
lieve Colonel Gansevoort was attacked on the Mohawk 
river, near Oriskany. A letter from Dr. Robert John- 
son, senior surgeon of Northern Army, gives this account 
of his fatal wound : 

"Dear Doctor: Yesterday morning I amputated Gen- 
eral Harcomer's leg, there not being left the prospect of re- 
covery without it. But, alas, the patriotick hero died in the 
evening, die cause of his death, God only knows. About 
three hours before his departure he complained of pain. I 
gave him thirty drops of laudanum liquid, and went to 
dress Mr. Pettery. I left him in as good a way as I could 
wish, with Dr. Hastings to take care of him. When I re- 
turned I found him, taking his last gasp, free from spasm, 
and sensible. Nothing ever more surprised me, but we 
cannot always parry death, and so there is an end to it. 

" General Arnold left this yesterday, with positive orders 
to follow him this evening or to-morrow morning. I sent 
for Scull 1 to take care of the General and Pettery. He is just 
now arrived. I purpose to have Pettrey 2 removed to Palen- 
ton [Palatine] where Scull and two regimental mates will 
take care of him, and the other wounded. This evening I 
will pursue General Arnold, and I apprehend will overtake 
him at Fort Dayton. I just now received a letter of good 
tidings from Doctor Treat. My best compliments to him 
with thanks. I hope in a few days to have an opportunity 
of congratulating him and the other patriotic gentlemen, in a 
letter with good news from the Western Army. The place 
and hour of glory draws nigh. No news from Fort Schuyler." 

1 Nicholas Scull, assistant surgeon. 

2 Joseph Pettery,a nephew of Herkimer, who, after his leg was fractured by 
two bullets, killed an Indian with his own tomahawk. 
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General Burgoyne, during the month of August, slowly 
moved southward, and on the fourteenth his advance crossed 
the Hudson and encamped at Saratoga, On the nine- 
teenth of September an engagement began with the Conti- 
nental troops, and on the fifteenth of October he surrendered 
to General Gates. 

At Behmus's, now written Bemis's, Heights, on the 
seventh, General Arnold had his leg fractured by a bullet, 
and was removed to Albany. Major General Lincoln, the 
second in command under Gates, was also wounded. About 
the middle of November, General Gates and staff left 
Lake George for Albany, and permission was granted 
to Doctor Potts to visit his family at Reading, Pa. At the 
same time, this order 1 was issued: 

"The bearer Cornet Graaf of the German troop in the 
service of the King of Great Britain, being a prisoner of 
war, upon his parole, has my permission to go with Doctor 
Potts, Director of the General Hospital to Reading in ye 
Pensilvania, to remain there under the care of Doctor potts, 
or until he is regularly exchanged." 

Alexander Graydon in his "Memoirs" 1 mentions that a 
number of German and British officers, prisoners of war, 
passed the winter of 1777-8 at Reading, where his mother 
was then residing, and adds: "But of all the prisoners, one 
Graff, a Brunswick officer taken by General Gates' army 
was admitted to the greatest privileges. Under the patron- 
age of Doctor Potts who had been principal surgeon, in 
the northern department, he had been introduced to our 
dancing parties; and being always afterwards invited, he 
never failed to attend. He was a young man of mild and 
pleasing manners, with urbanity enough to witness the lit- 
tle triumphs of party, without being incited to ill-humor by 
them. Hearing a dance called for, one evening, which we 

1 Published in " Potts Memorial," by James. 
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had named Burgoyne's Surrender, he observed to his part- 
ner, that it was a very pretty dance, notwithstanding the 
name, and that General Burgoyne would be happy to dance 
it, in such good company." 

After Doctor Potts had reached Reading, Surgeon 
Brown wrote to him from Albany relative to the condition 
of Generals Lincoln and Arnold: 

"My Dear Director: By M r - Egberts we send ex- 
press, by your order. You will receive this, enjoying the 
pleasure of domestic happiness ; you have not had time to 
take a look toward us, but I trust you are not altogether 
unmindful of your little family [the medical staff] in this 
quarter. Shall not mention anything relative to Hospital 
business, Doctor Kent having taken that upon himself. In 
the mess the utmost harmony prevails, and we have the 
happiness to enjoy the approval of our worthy commander 
in a great degree. 

" Gen'l Lincoln is in a fair way of recovery. The fibula is 
perfectly united ; the explications from the tibia are thrown 
off; the large openings upon the upper and lower part of 
the tibia are healing fast; notwithstanding these appear- 
ances, the great comminution of the bone, loss of integu- 
ments, and laceration of muscular parts, must render the 
cure tedious. 

"In his character is united the resolution of the soldier, 
the politeness of the gentleman, the patriotic philosopher, 
the pious Christian. Not so, the gallant Arnold. His 
peevishness would degrade the most capricious of the fair 
sex ; nor is his wound tho' less dangerous in the beginning 
than Lincoln's, in so fair a way of recovery. He abuses us 
for a set of ignorant pretenders and empirics. 

1 "Memoirs of a Life," etc., Harrisburg, John Wyeth, 181 1, page 283. 
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"The two Doctors Jones 1 have been called in; the 
younger arrived a few days ago, and approved of the treat- 
ment of the wound. He is a gentleman of great candour, 
and politeness, and his abilities equal to both. The elder 
has not yet seen the wound. Where is Hazen? He 
promised to write to me. The gentlemen above mentioned 
desire their respectful compliments to you, and to the 
rest of our family. Should be pleased if you would write 
fully the situation of our affairs to the Southward, at 
present, and how they will stand in respect to another 
campaign ; also what degree of merit or demerit the public 
give us." 

Toward the close of De- 
cember, 1777, the American 
Army was hutted for the winter 
at Valley Forge, about half- 
way between Pottsgrove and 
Philadelphia, then occupied by 
British troops. Washington's 
headquarters was a stone 
house, still standing, which be- 
longed to a brother of Doctor 
Potts, who was a member of the Society of Friends, and a 
neutral, but did not live there, and the story about Isaac 
Potts discovering Washington in prayer is a fiction which 
should be expunged from the page of every sober history. 

The house was small, for the purpose, and Mrs. Wash- 
ington, who was there in March, 1778, wrote to a friend 

'The senior Doctor Jones was of Welsh descent, and a distinguished prac- 
titioner in New York City. John Jones, his son, was bom in 1739, at Jamaica, 
N. Y-, and studied medicine in Europe. He had been a surgeon at Crown 
Point in 1755, during the French and English war, and in 1767 was professor 
of surgery in the New York Medical School. His treatise on wounds and 
fractures, published in 1776, was valued. In later life he removed to Phila- 
delphia, and was Washington's family physician in that city, and attended 
Benjamin Franklin during his last illness. 
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that the General "has had a log cabin built to dine in, which 
has made our quarters much more tolerable than they were 
at first." 

By an act of Congress, passed in February, 1778, there 
was a reorganization of the medical department of the army, 
and Doctor Potts was transferred from the northern to the 
middle department, as deputy director general, and also 
appointed purveyor general. 

James Craik, a native of Scotland, the surgeon at Wash- 
ington's headquarters, must always be remembered for his 
long and eventful life. He was in the British Army in 1755, 
and was in the defeat near Fort Duquesne. He dressed 
the wounds of General Braddock, and was present, with 
Washington, at his . burial. When Washington was nigh 
unto death, in 1 799, he was the physician in attendance, and 
after life was extinct followed his remains to the grave. 
Some extracts from his letters to Doctor Potts are worthy 
of preservation. 

Under date of April 7, 17^8, he wrote: "I suppose you 
have heard the Congress have broke up without settling an 
exchange of prisoners. However, it is expected they will 
meet again shortly. When the army moves it is more than 
probable there will be, at least, a thousand sick to go 
immediately to hospital. It would be necessary therefore 
that I should know the hospitals you would choose, and the 
number each will take, that I may know where to send 
them. To morrow I shall set out for headquarters where I 
shall be ready to meet your commands." 

On May 2d he mentions: "I have been confined to 
my house with a sore pain in my ear, which has prevented 
my visiting the Yellow Springs so that I do not know what 
stores have arrived there. I suppose you have heard all 
the good news from France, so that I need not repeat. We 
are in great spirits, and expect to fire a feu de joy soon. 
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Please make my respectful compliments to Mrs. Potts, and 
my worthy friend Bond." 

On the sixth of May, General Washington, at Valley 
Forge, issued an order that the next day should be devoted 
to rejoicing, for the conclusion of the treaty of alliance be- 
tween France and the United States. 

Doctor Craik writes on May 15th: "His Excellency 
went out to the Yellow Springs two days ago to visit the 
Hospitals themselves and found them in good order. He 
spoke to every person in the barracks, which pleased the 
sick exceedingly. He was highly pleased to find the hospitals 
in such order. If we can keep this character we shall do 
very well. * * * By all accounts the enemy are going 
somewhere soon, forage is putting aboard, the transports 
are taking in wood and water; the soldiers are ordered 
into tents, they begin to be more sickly than they have 
been, but wagons cannot be got conveniently to carry the 
sick to hospitals. My compliments to Mrs. Potts." 

Craik on the twenty-fourth again writes: "As the 
General has desired all the orderlys to join the regiment, 
by the first of June, and we have already had some feeling 
with some of the Colo 8 about them, I wish some method 
could be fallen % on, to employ women. The Gen 1 says we 
may at least enlist them for the same money, that soldiers 
are, for he can no longer have an army, on paper, and not 
have them to act in the field. 

"We still have fresh accounts of the enemy preparing 
to move somewhere, and I believe they are going off. They 
are putting the horses on board, their cannon, and heavy 
baggage, and they seem to be in great confusion in the city. 
I am daily expecting the pleasure of seeing you here." 

During the month of May, 1778, there was more than 
usual stir in the old Potts homestead at Pottsgrove, 
occasioned by the marriage of Rebecca, a sister of Doctor 
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Potts, to Dr. Benjamin Duffield, 1 who had, in 1771, re- 
ceived the degree of A. M. on the same day that of M. D. 
had been conferred on Potts by the College of Philadelphia. 

In the struggle for American independence Edward 
Duffield, the father of the groom, had been active, and in 
1774 was one of a committee of the citizens of Philadelphia 
to make preparations for a mass meeting to protest against 
the Boston Port Bill. When the British occupied the city 
he was captured and held for a brief period. Thomas Paine, 
the able political writer, in a letter to Franklin, then at Paris, 
wrote: "I laid two nights at Mr. DuffiekTs in the winter. 
He has since been taken by the enemy, and carried into 
the city, but is now in his house." 

The son, Dr. Benjamin Duffield and Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, in 1775, were appointed by the Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee of Safety surgeons for the hospital at Province 
Island, near the mouth of the Schuylkill river. 

Dr. William Shippen, Jr., son of a distinguished physician 
and prominent as an army surgeon, on the evening of the 
sixteenth of June, 1778, wrote to Doctor Potts: 
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Benjamin Duffield came from England about 1679, and was greatly pros- 
pered. In 1713 he was a member of the Provincial legislature. He died in 
1741, and left to his grandson Edward, son of Joseph, one-fifth of his silver 
plate, property in Philadelphia, and a plantation in Moreland Manor. 

The tombstone over his remains is one of the oldest in Christ Church 
graveyard, Fifth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edward Duffield, born in 1720. Warden of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
1763. Delegate to first Protestant Episcopal Convention, 1785. Member of 
American Philosophical Society. Executor of Benjamin Franklin. 

Benjamin, son of Edward, born in 1753. One of the incorporators of 
Philadelphia College of Physicians. Died Dec. 14, 1799. 

A daughter of Benjamin and Rebecca Potts Duffield, died in 1856 ; and 
told her son, the writer of this article, that when her mother was married 
General Washington sent a quarter of beef, a present for the festal occasion, 
which was timely and expensive. 
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"My Dear Sir: Yours by Mullady just received. Dr, 

Craik is not here now. Mullady, wife, nurses^and furniture 

are wanted at the Barns, under Dr. Jackson, between this 
and Reading. We expect to go to Philadelphia to-morrow 

morning. Two deserters are come in who say only grena- 
diers were left in y c city to guard it, and they had orders to 
roll up y e blankets and be ready this morning. Compli- 
ments to Capt. Morris. Love to you and Bond." 

On the eighteenth of June, Washington, at Valley Forge, 
announced that the enemy left Philadelphia that morning. 

Toco-operate with the French fleet, in July, 1778, he 
crossed the Hudson at King's Ferry. Dr. Craik wrote from 
White Plains, N. Y., on twenty-ninth of July, 1778: "Since 
I came over to the North River, I have been a gentleman at 
large. Foster 1 has taken the supreme command, and has 
managed his cards so well, at Congress, that he is continued 
Deputy Director, and is Purveyor. He tells me he has 
plenty of stores, and shall want nothing from us; that he can 
purchase what he wants, and has plenty of medicines. 

" Cochran 2 and his people continue to act as before by the 
General's [Washington's] desire, tho* Burnet 8 is the person 
appointed by Congress. There is certainly a great neces- 
sity of a new organization, and that as soon as possible 
* * * I suppose you may have heard of the expedition 
against Rhode Island. Count D'Estaing is sailed with his 



1 Isaac Foster of Massachusetts was hospital surgeon at Cambridge during 
the siege of Boston. He was afterward in chargeof the General Hospital, 
New York City. In 1777 was Deputy Director General of the Eastern Depart- 
ment. 

2 John Cochran, born in 1730, in Chester County, Pennsylvania. Was in ^ \ 
the French war. His wife was the sister of General Schuyler. After Wash- \ 
ington was President, he was Loan Commissioner for New York. He died in 

April, 1807, at Palatine, N. Y. His grandson, John Cochran, was a distin- 
guished General in the Army of the Potomac during the late Civil war. 

* William Burnet, born in 1730, at Elizabeth, N. J. In 1745 completed his 
classical studies at Princeton. Practitioner at Newark, N. J. 
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fleet for that purpose, and Gen'l Sullivan is to have the com- 
mand of the land forces. Glover, Varnum and the Marquis 
have already gone. As Doctor Tillotson 4 seemed rather 
uneasy here, and expressed a desire of going on the expedi- 
tion, I immediately saw the propriety of a Hospital being ap- 
pointed for that army, and proposed the matter to his 
Excellency [Washington], who immediately empowered him 
to act on that expedition as Physician and Surgeon General, 
and to take a Senior, and Junior from the northern depart- 
ment with him. 

"I wish we had the pleasure of your company to-day. I 
am just going to dine with Tillotson and his mess, on fine 
black fish and oysters. Yesterday I dined on them most 
sumptuously, but was rather at a loss for something to wash 
them down, having no good spirits, nor Madeira. My friend 
Bond has not sent me the good things he promised. Please 
present my compliments to Mrs. Potts and my worthy friend 
Capt. Morris." 

During the year 1780 the medical department of the 
army suffered for want of supplies. Dr. John Cochran 
wrote on the eighteenth of March: "It grieves my soul to 
see the poor, worthy, brave fellows pine away for the want 
of a few comforts which they have dearly earned." Dr. 
Thomas Bond complains to Potts that he has "to eat rye- 
bread, for the want of money to buy a barrel of flour." 

In 1780, Doctor Potts, in addition to his general duties, 
was surgeon of the Philadelphia City Troop, but he was not 
permitted to see the independence of his country. At the 
age of thirty-four, in October, I78i,hedied, and his remains 
were interred in the family graveyard at Pottsgrove. Peace 
was declared in 1783, and the principal medical officers at 
that time were John Cochran of New York, director ; David 



Thomas Tillotson, of Maryland. 
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Olyphant, South Carolina, deputy director; James Craik, 
Virginia, physician to the army; Thomas Bond, Pennsyl- 
vania, purveyor ; Andrew Craigie, apothecary general. 

In concluding this article, the reader's attention is 
called to a few typographical errors. " Bucks county," on 
pages 224 and 225, should read Berks. On page 224 
"physics" should read physic. In the foot-note on page 
236, "died 1883" should be 1831, and "after 1870" should 
read 1780. 
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The writer of this article received a note from the late 
Joseph L. Chester, of London, the able and painstaking 
editor of the " Westminster Abbey Registers/' dated 8th 
September, 1877, in which were these words : " In your 
* Founders of Maryland' is a letter of John Washington the 
emigrant. Can you by any means obtain for me a tracing 
of his signature to that letter, or of his signature from any 
other source? It would be of inestimable value to me. I 
have lately come upon a deed which I have strong reasons 
to think is his, and if, on a comparison of the two signatures, 
this should prove to be the case, I think my long, protracted 
labors over the Washington history would come speedily 
to an end." 

In another letter, dated August 17, 1878, he wrote, " I 
have come into possession of the Washington deed of 1657, 
of which I wrote some time ago. ... I lost the deed when 
it was first offered for sale, two years ago, it having been 
ordered by somebody who wanted it on account of other 
names in it. A month ago he sent it to me, by post, saying 
that he had no further use for it, and that he had heard I 
was interested in the Washingtons. It was a very odd 
affair, but proves the truth of the old maxim that everything 
comes to the man who waits." 

Doctor Chester had found the administration of John 
Washington on the property of his mother, Amphillis 

266 
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Washington, but it remained for Henry F. Waters to dis- 
cover his father, and for Moncure D. Conway l to give an 
account of his mother's family. 

Lawrence Washington, the fourth son of Lawrence Wash- 
ington, of Sulgrave, Northampton, a younger brother of 
Sir William Washington, of Packington, and Sir John Wash- 
ington, of Thrapston, entered Brasenose College, Oxford, 
when he was nineteen years of age, on the second day of No- 
vember, 1621, and in 1624 was one of its Fellows, and from 
1627 to 1632 he held the responsible position of lector. He 
resigned his fellowship to accept the rectorship of Purleigh, 
Essex, to which he was presented by the widow Jane Hors- 
manden, the aunt of Warham Horsmanden, in 1657-58 a 
member of the Governor's Council in Virginia, 2 and for 
several years a prominent citizen of that colony. He re- 
mained rector of Purleigh until November, 1643, and then 
was ejected on the charge of being " a common frequenter 
of ale-houses, not only himself sitting daily, tippling there, 
but also, incouraging others in that beastly vice." He was 
permitted after this to hold a poor living, which it had been 
difficult to have any one accept. 

Thomas, a son of Sir Edmund Verney, fell in love with a 
maiden of lower social position, whom his parents were 
unwilling that he should marry, and in August, 1634, he 
was sent over to Virginia in the ship called the " Merchant's 
Hope," the " master under God Robert Payge." After re- 
maining several years in America, he returned to England! 8 

It is worthy of note that Lawrence Washington, the 
rector of Purleigh, should have lowered his standing in 
society by marrying Amphillis, the daughter of John Roades, 
a farm servant of Sir Edmund Verney. In the will of the 
latter, proved on the 23d December, 1642, after bequests to 
his son Thomas and others, he gives to his " servant John 
Roades," of Middle Claydon, an annuity of ten pounds. 

1 See N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, 1890, Harper's Magazine, May, 1891. 
■ NeilPs " Virginia Carolorum." 

* Camden Society Publications, No. 31, " Letters and Papers 'of Sir 
Edmund Verney." 
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The rector Lawrence died about 1650, leaving Amphillis 
a widow, with six children. John was the eldest, the time of 
whose birth was probably about 1 634. Lawrence was baptized 
June 23, 1635 ; Elizabeth, August 17, 1636 ; William in 1641. 
The birth or baptism of Margaret and Martha is not known. 
The mother, Amphillis, was buried at Tring, the 19th of 
January, 1654, 0. S., and on the 8th of February letters 
were granted to her son John to administer the goods, chat- 
tels, and debts of the deceased. 1 

The Washington family had been connected by marriage 
with those who had been prominent in the colonization of 
Virginia. The widow of Colonel Henry Washington, a 
royalist during the civil war, and uncle of the immigrant 
John, became the wife of Samuel Sandys, whose cousin, 
Sir Edwin, was once the head of the Virginia Company of 
London, and Edwin's brother George was the first treasurer 
of the colony resident at Jamestown. An aunt of this Samuel 
Sandys was the wife of Francis Wyatt, an early governor 
of Virginia. Then Robert Sandys, a nephew of the colonial 
treasurer, married Alice Washington, the aunt of the im- 
migrant. It is also worthy of note that Sir Henry Moody, 
the only son of the Lady Deborah, who, with his mother, 
obtained a patent for the town of Gravesend, Long Island, 
where they and others could " enjoy e the free libertie of 
conscience according to the custom and manner of Holland," 
sold his old home at Garsden, Wilts, to Sir Lawrence Wash- 
ton, Kt., register of the Court of Chancery, and a relative 
of John. 

There is no evidence that John Washington was, befofre 
1658, in Virginia. That year he arrived in the Potomac 
River in a ship owned by Edward Prescott, a merchant, the 
master of which was John Greene. On the voyage, Eliza- 
beth Richardson, suspected of being a witch by Captain 
Greene and his sailors, was hung, and then tossed into the 
sea. Washington felt it was an outrage, and complained 
against Prescott, a Maryland trader. Governor Fendall of 
that province notified Washington in 1659 that the case 

1 Waters and Conway. 
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would be examined at the October Court of that year, and 
wished him to come over from Virginia, with others who 
were on the ship and witnessed the execution. The sum- 
mons received the following reply : 

" Hon'blb Sir : Yo'rs of this 29th instant, this day I re- 
ceived — I am sorry y't my extraordinary occasions will not 
permit me to bee at ye next Provincial Court to bee held at 
Mary Land ye 4 th of this next month. Because then, God 
willing, I intend to gett my young sonne baptized. All ye 
company and Gossips being already invited. Besides, in 
this short time witnesses cannot bee gott to come over. But 
if M* Prescott bee bound to answer at ye next Provincial 
Court after this I shall doe what lyeth in my power to get 
them over. So I shall desire you to acquaint mee whether 
M* Prescott be bound over to ye next Court, and when, ye 
Court is, that I may have sometime for to provide evidence. 

" Yo'r ffriend & Serv't 

"John Washington. 

" 30 Sept. 1659." 

The name of the officiating minister at the baptism of his 
infant has not been preserved. There were two clergymen 
at that period, living on the west shore of the Potomac, 
whose social and educational advantages had been superior 
to the clergymen of a later period in the colony. 

In Sittingbourne parish, not far from the Washington 
plantation, lived Francis Doughty, a son of an alderman in 
Bristol, England. He was the brother-in-law of Governor 
Stone, of Maryland, and was at one time in charge of the 
lower parish of the Eastern Shore of Virginia. While in 
Sittingbourne parish complaint was made against him be- 
cause "he denied the supremacy of the King contrary to 
the canons of the Church of England." l 

Not many miles from Washington parish lived, in the 
words of the Court Records, " Mr. David Lyndsay, Minis- 
ter." He officiated in the parish of Wicomico for several 

1 Neill'a " Virginia Carolorum," p. 259. 
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years, and upon his tombstone, the oldest in that portion of 
Virginia, in a burying-ground on Cherry Point, Wicomico 
River, Northumberland, is this inscription r 1 

" Here lyeth interred j* body of That Holy and Reverant 
Devine M' David Lindsay late Minister of Yeocomico, 
born in y* Kingdom of Scotland, y* first and lawful sonne 
of y d Rt Honerable Sir Hierome Lindsay, Kt of y* Mount, 
Lord Lyon — King at Arms, who departed this life in y 6 64th 
year of his age, y* 8d April, anno Dom. 1667." 
C The first wife of Washington and her two children were 
buried in Virginia. After her death, he married Anne, 
widow of Walter Brodhurst, the eldest son of William of 
Lilleshall, Shropshire, and the daughter of Nathaniel Pope. 
Pope and Brodhurst had been among the early settlers of 
Maryland. The former was a member of the jury as early 
as 1637, and sat in the Legislature of 1641 and 1642; but 
in 1647 was in sympathy with those who recognized Captain 
Edward Hill, of Virginia, as governor. 

Soon after this he was identified with Virginia, and in 1650 
is mentioned as Nathaniel Pope of " Appomattocks, gent." ; 
He obtained in September, 1654, a grant of one thousand 
acres in Westmoreland County, and Pope's Creek bears his 
name. In August, 1657, he is called Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nathaniel Pope. Walter Brodhurst is mentioned as early 
as 1639, in the Maryland Records, and was accused of saying, 
in June, 1647, at the house of Surgeon Thomas Gerard, 
" that there was now no Governor in Maryland, for Capt. 
Hill was Governor." He removed to Virginia as early as 
1650, and was elected in 1653 to represent Northumberland 
County in the Legislature, which then included what was 
that year set off as Westmoreland County. At that time 
he was about thirty-four years of age. He died and left one 
child, Walter. His will was proved in November, 1658, in 
the Prerogative Court, Canterbury, England, and among 
the records of Northumberland County, Virginia, there is 
reference to a suit brought on September 80, 1659, by 

1 "The Lindsays of America." Albany, New York, 1889. Joel Man- 
sell's Sons, publishers. 
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Anne Brodhurat, relict and administrator of Walter Brod- 
hurst. 1 

It must have been after this that the widower John Wash- 
ington married the widow Anne Pope Brodhurst. 
£ In the will of John Washington, of Washington parish, 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, made on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1675 (0. S.), he alludes to his sister Martha, to whom 
he had advanced moneys for transporting herself to America, 
and directs his brother-in-law Thomas Pope to attend to the 
bringing up of his son John, and his wife to care for his 
daughter Anne, until the oldest son Lawrence is of age. 
To his daughter he gives the "diamond ring and her 
mother's rings." He provided for the preaching of a funeral 
sermon, and wished to be procured from England for the 
lower church of Washington parish a tablet with the " Ten 
Commandments," and also the " King's Arms."/ 

Lawrence, the eldest son of John Washington, married 
Mildred, the daughter of Augustine Warner, who in 1652 
represented York County in the Virginia Assembly. He 
died in 1699, leaving his wife and three children, John, Au- 
gustine, and Mildred. In his will he provided for a funeral 
sermon at the church, and to the upper and lower church, 
of Washington parish, Westmoreland, he gave a pulpit 
cloth and cushion. 

The widow Mildred went to England and married George 

1 After the widow Brodhurst married John Washington, her son, 
Walter Brodhurst, half-brother of Lawrence Washington, returned to 
England, and was warden of the Lilleshall Church. On the south side 
of the church, adjoining the church wall, may be seen two partly-broken 
slabs, that were placed over the remains of his children : 

HEBE LYET* HERE LYE** 

THE BODEY** THE BODEY** 

MA** BBOD IANB BBO*** 

HVBST DAVGH EST DAVGH* 

TEB OP WAL **** WALT** 

TEB BBOD 26 OP NOVEM*** 

HVB8T BVBI 1672 
ED THE 3D 
* AY 1672 
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Gale, of White Haven, Cumberland. She lived but a short 
period after her second marriage, and was buried on the 
80th of January, 1700-01, at White Haven. 

Augustine, the son of Lawrence and Mildred Warner, 
born in 1694, when only twenty-one years old married Jane, 
daughter of Caleb Butler, of Westmoreland County, and 
took her to his home on the Potomac River, between Pope's 
and Bridge's Creeks. The house was plain, one story high, 
with a spacious attic under a " hip roof," and a brick chim- 
ney outside at each end, the style of most of the houses 
of the period. He was a quiet, just, honest, and thrifty 
planter. 

John Fothergill, an English physician and Quaker 
preacher, in 1721, after visiting Miles Cary, of Warwick, 
who was a member of the " Society of Friends," came up to 
" Mattocks," and in his journal mentions that he was re- 
ceived at " Justice Washington's, a friendly man." 

The first wife of Augustine Washington died November 
24, 1728, and was buried in the family vault at Bridge's 
Creek, and on the 6th of March, 1730-31, he married Mary, 
the daughter of Colonel Joseph Ball, who lived in Lancaster 
County, on the left bank of the Rappahannock River. Her 
first Virginia ancestor, William Ball, was a merchant who 
came about the same time as John Washington. The tra- 
dition that he had been a colonel in the army of King 
Charles, and was entitled to a coat of arms, is without foun- 
dation. 1 

In the family Bible of Mary Washington, still preserved, 

1 Colonel Peyton, of Virginia, wrote more than a century ago of spu- 
rious pedigrees, " It really seems to me, as much as I have heard in Vir- 
ginia upon the subject of old families, that of all vanity it is the most 
extravagant. ... To such an extent is this upstart feeling carried in 
Jamaica, that the favourite study is heraldry and genealogy. Many who 
had risen to wealth by cultivating coffee, and distilling rum . . . have 
employed themselves in manufacturing a pedigree. The oldest members 
of the College of Heraldry in London, have been uniformly unable to 
Bend these forth, except with wanting links, bars sinisters, and great gaps, 
rents, and fissures.' 1 — " Adventures of My Grandfather." J. R. Peyton, 
London, 1867. 
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is written " George Washington, son to Augustine & Mary 
his wife, was Born y 11th Day of February 1731-2, about 
10 in the morning & was Baptised the 5th of April follow- 
ing. M r Beverly Whiting & Cap* Christopher Burks God- 
fathers, and M™ Mildred Gregory Godmother." 

In 1734 the farm-house near Pope's Creek was burned, 
and Augustine moved to a plantation nearly opposite to 
Fredericksburg, on the Rappahannock. It was here that 
George Washington received some education. There were 
no good schools in the counties. In the preamble to the 
statutes of the College of William and Mary is this decla- 
ration : " Some few, and very few indeed, of the richer sort 
sent their children to England to be educated. It was no 
wonder if this occasioned a great defect of understanding, 
and that it was followed with a new generation of men far 
short of their forefathers, which if they had the good for- 
tune, though at a very indifferent rate, to read and write, 
had no farther commerce with the muses or learned 
sciences." 

Mary Ball 1 wrote to a relative before her marriage, " We 
have not had a school-master in our neighborhood until now, 
in nearly four years." 

Through the influence of George Washington's father, 2 
the Rev. Charles Green, an educated Irish gentleman, took 
charge of Truro parish, within which were the Mason, 
Fairfax, and Lawrence Washington plantations. While the 
community contained a few intelligent planters, most of the 

1 The mother of Washington always showed a deficiency in education. 
The following letter, written late in life, and addressed to her son, is 
given by Conway : 

" Dear Johnne, I am glad to hear you and all the family is well, and 
should be glad if I could write you the same. I am a going fast, and it 
the time is hard. I am borrowing a little Oornn, no Cornn in the Oornn 
house. I never lived soe poore in my life. Was it not for M r French 
and your sister Lewis I should be almost starved, but I am like an old 
almanack quite out of date. Give my love to M™ Washington all the 
family. I am dear Johnne your loving and affectionate Mother. 

"P.8. — I should be glad to see you as I dont expect to hold out 
long." 

* Long Island Hist Soc. Col., Vol. IV. 
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people were ignorant, and it became necessary, in 1744, by 
an act of legislation to turn out the vestry of the church 
because they could neither read nor write. 1 

"Washington's school-master was a transported convict. 
Boucher, a scholarly clergyman of the Church of England, 
who lived in Virginia for several years, and acted as tutor 
to General "Washington's step-son, wrote, " M r "Washington 
was the second of five sons, of parents distinguished neither 
for their rank nor fortune. Lawrence, their eldest son, be- 
came a soldier, and went on the expedition to Carthagena, 
where, getting iuto some scrape with a brother officer, it 
was said he did not acquit himself quite so well as he ought, 
and sold out. 

" George, who like most people thereabout, at that time, 
had no other education than reading, writing, and accounts, 
which he was taught by a convict servant whom his father 
brought for a school-master." 

"Whatever may have been the moral character of his 
teacher, he was a good instructor of penmanship and in 
keeping accounts. We know little of the boyhood of 
Lawrence, the half-brother of George, and the eldest son of 
Augustine's first wife. In 1740, when he was about twenty- 
one years old, he was a captain of one of the Virginia com- 
panies in the campaign against Carthagena under Admiral 
Vernon. 

Augustine Washington died April 11, 1748, and his will 
was presented on the 6th of next May, by his son Lawrence, 
for probate. He owned a great deal of land, but had very 
little money, and left to Lawrence the Hunting Creek prop- 
erty, which the son called Mount Vernon, after the naval 
officer under whom he had served. To George he gave 
certain lots in Fredericksburg. His executors were well- 
known planters, — Robert Jackson, Anthony Strother, James 
Thompson, Daniel McCarty, and Nathaniel Chapman. 2 

1 Hening's Statutes. 

1 Nathaniel Chapman is supposed to have been a relative of the 
late Nathaniel Chapman, M.D., Professor in the Medical Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Fontanes, under a misconception, in an oration before 
Napoleon and the military authorities of Paris, spoke of 
George Washington as " born in opulence." 

In sight of Mount Vernon, and four miles below, was the 
plantation of William Fairfax, one of the best and most 
prominent men of the colony. By his integrity, from early 
youth, he had won respect in various positions of public 
trust. His father, Henry Fairfax, had been sheriff of 
Yorkshire, but was extravagant, and left very little for the 
support of his widow and children. William, born in 1691, 
when he was twenty years old gained a position in the 
British navy under Sir John Jennings. In 1712 he was in 
London and obliged to borrow money of his mother, but 
by perseverance he was steadily advanced, and in 1724 he 
was president of the court at Nassau, New Providence 
Island, where he married Sarah Walker. In 1725 he was 
collector of customs at Salem, Massachusetts. Here, on the 
18th of January, 1731, his wife died, and then he married 
his wife's friend, Deborah Clark, a native of Salem, and 
lived in what was known as the " Touzell House." His 
cousin Thomas, the sixth Lord Fairfax, invited him, in 
1734, to become the superintendent of his possessions in 
Northern Virginia, and that summer he left New England 
and made a home and land-office at Belvoir, below Mount 
Vernon. 

It was not good for Lawrence Washington to live alone, 
and in 1743 he married Anne Fairfax, born in New Eng- 
land, who made a pleasant home at Mount Vernon, and 
George, the half-brother of her husband, about twelve years 
old at the time of her marriage, was a welcome visitor, and 
here he formed a life-long friendship with her brother, 

George William Fairfax, 1 who had been sent to school in 

• 

1 Colonel Gale, Judge of the Admiralty in North Carolina, and a 
relative of George Gale, of White House, Cumberland, England, who 
had married the widow Mildred Washington, whose son, Augustine, was 
the father of Lawrence and George, in 1731 made a visit to Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, at the request of William Fairfax, and took his son George, 
then seven years old, with him to England, to go to school. 
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England, and was a companion whose influence was in many 
ways improving. 

There was sorrow at Belvoir and Mount Vernon in 1746, 
caused by the death of Thomas, the second son of William 
Fairfax, about a year younger than George, and born before 
the wife of Lawrence Washington. He had entered the 
British navy, and on the 26th of June, 1746, on board the 
ship " Harwich," Captain Carteret, in the twenty-first year 
of his age, was killed in an engagement with some French 
ships-of-war on the Indian coast. He was beloved by his 
commander and brother officers for his bravery, urbanity, 
and professional skill. 

George Washington lived with his mother for some time 
after she became a widow, and was a dutiful son. In 1746 
Thomas, Lord Fairfax, came to Virginia to be a permanent 
resident. He lived for a period at Belvoir, and then estab- 
lished a " lodge in the wilderness," thirteen miles southeast 
of Winchester. Colonel William Fairfax, the lord's agent, 
with a party of surveyors and assistants, on his way to the 
Shenandoah Valley, in September, 1746, stopped at Fred- 
ericksburg. In a letter to his son-in-law, Lawrence Wash- 
ington, he wrote on the 10th of the month, " I have not yet 
seen Mrs. Washington. George has been with us, and says 
he will be steady, and thankfully follow your advice as his 
best friend. ... I have spoken to D* Spencer, who, I find, 
is often at the widow's, and has some influence to persuade 
her to think better of your advice in putting him to sea, 
with good recommendation." Lawrence wished him to be 
a common sailor, and there is no foundation for the tradition 
that he procured him a midshipman's commission in the 
British navy. 

On the 18th of September, Robert Jackson, a family 
friend, and one of the executors of his father's will, wrote 
to Lawrence, u I am afraid M M Washington will not keep up 
to her first resolution. She seems to intimate a dislike of 
George's going to sea, and says several persons have told 
her it's a very bad scheme." The anxious mother may have 
written to her brother, Joseph Ball, who had become a 
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lawyer in London, on the subject, and under date of May 
19, 1747, he wrote as follows : " I understand that you are 
advised, and have some thoughts of putting your son 
George to sea. I think he had better be put apprentice to 
a tinker ; for a common sailor before the mast has by no 
means the common liberty of the subject, for, they will press 
him from a ship where he has fifty shillings a month, and 
make him take twenty three, and cut and slash, and use 
him like a negro, or rather like a dog. . . . And if he 
should get to be master of a Virginia ship (which it is very 
difficult to do), a planter that has three or four hundred 
acres of land, and three or four slaves, if he be industrious, 
may live more comfortably, and leave his family in better 
bread, than such a master of a ship can. . . . He must not 
be too hasty to be rich, but go on gently, and with patience, 
as things will naturally go. This method, without aiming 
at being a fine gentleman before his time, will carry a man 
more surely, and comfortably, through the world, than 
going to sea." 

After this letter was received, all thought of a " life on 
the ocean wave 9 ' was dismissed from the mind of her son, 
and he gave his attention to surveying. Early in 1748, un- 
der his friend George Fairfax, he went on a surveying expe- 
dition. They passed through Ashby's Gap to the lodge of 
Lord Fairfax, and from thence through Winchester to the 
south branch of the Potomac, as far as the house of Cresap, 
an Indian trader. For his services in this tour, he writes in 
his note-book, " A doubloon is my constant gain every day 
that the weather will permit of my going out ; sometimes 
six pistoles." 

On the 12th of April, 1748, he wrote, " Mr. Fairfax got 
safe home, and I to my brother's house, which concludes 
my journal." 

Both Fairfax and Washington, during the lonely hours of 
camp life in the forest, thought of the pleasant girls they 
had left behind them. A few months after this tour, George 
Fairfax, in December, 1748, took for his wedded wife 
Sarah, the daughter of Colonel Wilson Miles Cary, of Cee- 
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ley's, 1 Warwick County, near Hampton, the collector of 
the lower district of James River for thirty-four years. At 
the marriage there is reason to suppose was his friend Wash- 
ington, and many lowland beauties. 

After this marriage, Washington was for a time living in 
the same house with the bride. He wrote to a friend, " I 
might, was my heart disengaged, pass my time very pleas- 
antly, as there's a very agreeable young lady lives in the same 
house, Colonel George Fairfax's wife's sister; but as that's 
only adding fuel to fire, it makes me more uneasy, for by 
often, and unavoidably being in company with her, revives 
my passion for your Lowland Beauty." 

Conway, in " George Washington and Mount Vernon," 
gives the following as written about this time: 2 "Dear 
Sally. This comes to Fredericksburg fair in hopes of meet- 
ing with a speedy Passage to you if you'r not there, which 
hope you'l get shortly, altho' I am most discouraged from 
writing to you, as this is my fourth to you since I received 
any from yourself. I hope you'l not make the Old Proverb 
good, out of sight out of mind, as its one of the greatest 
Pleasures I can yet foresee of hearing in Fairfax, in often 
hearing from you, hope you'l not deny me. 

" I pass the time much more agreeable than what I im- 
agined I should, as there's a very agreeable young Lady 
lives in the said house where I reside (Colo. George Fair- 
fax's wife's sister), which in a great measure chears my sor- 
row and dejectedness, tho' not so as to draw my thoughts 
altogether from your Parts. I would wish to be with you 
down there with all my heart but as it is a thing almost 
Impractikable shall rest myself where I am with hopes of 
shortly hearing some Minutes of your transactions in your 
Parts, which will be very welcomly received." 

When seventeen years of age, Washington showed the 
maturity of manhood, and in the records of Culpeper 
County Court, under date of 20th of July, 1749 (0. S.), is 

1 The Ceeley plantation probably took its name from Thomas Ceeley, 
who in 1629 represented Warwick in the House of Burgesses. 
* Long Island Hist. Soc. Col., Vol. IV., 1889. 
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this account of assuming a public trust. " G-eorge Wash- 
ington, Gentleman, produced a commission from the Presi- 
dent and Masters of William and Mary College, appointing 
him to be Surveyor of the County, which was read, and 
thereupon, he took the usual oath to his Majesty's person 
and government, and then took and subscribed the abjura- 
tion oath and test, and then took the oath of Surveyor, all 
to hand." 

William Fairfax, the half-brother of George, the son of 
the second wife of William Fairfax, when a boy went to 
John Clarke's school, at Wakefield in Yorkshire. His 
father went to England in 1750, and visited his son. Under 
the date of 28th of September, he wrote, " I have had the 
pleasure to find Col. Beverley, his family, and my son Wil- 
liam Henry in good health. On discoursing with Mr. Clark, 
the worthy schoolmaster, I find that several of the books 
under Wm. Appleyard's care will be useful to my son." 

Colonel Beverley, of Rappahannock, at this time was 
living with his wife and son in a house on West Gate Street. 
In 1751 three Virginia boys were in the same class at 
Clarke's school, — Wm. Henry Fairfax, Robert Beverley, and 
Robert Munford. Richard Henry Lee, who moved in the 
Continental Congress that the colonies ought to be free 
and independent States, the next year came to the school, 
and Theodoric Bland was here for five years. 
\j The next year the health of Lawrence Washington re- 
quired a change of climate. Accompanied by his brother 
George, he sailed for Barbadoes, an island where his wife's 
uncle occupied a prominent position in the British service. 1 
During the visit, George was attacked by small-pox, traces 
of which remained through life. Under date of December 
12, 1751, he wrote, " Went to town, and called on Major 
Clarke's family, who had kindly visited me in my illness, 
and contributed all they could, in sending me the necessa- 
ries the disorder required." 

At Barbadoes there had lived a playmate and relative of 

1 Gedney Clarke, brother of Deborah Clarke Fairfax, born in 1711. 
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the father of Lawrence "Washington's wife. Henry Fairfax, 
the father of Colonel William of Belvoir, and a Henry 
Washington, whose father has not been ascertained, mar- 
ried the sisters Harrison, of South Cave, Yorkshire ; Henry 
Washington 1 died at Cookham, Berkshire, in 1718, and his 
son Richard, first cousin of William of Belvoir, went to the 
Barbadoes, and in 1747 died, leaving a widow, who went 
back to London, and was perhaps the mother of the Richard - 
who was the correspondent of George Washington. ^ 

George Washington returned home before his brother, 
and resumed his duties as an adjutant-general of Virginia 
militia, with the rank of major, to which he had been ap- 
pointed before he made the voyage. As he received the 
annual salary of one hundred and fifty pounds, he was able to 
dress as became his rank, and by his thrift to save money. 

His thoughts now went out to an old sweetheart in the 
valley of the James River, and in a letter to her father, Wil- 
liam Fauntleroy, dated May 20, 1752, he plainly wrote, — 

" Sir, I should have been down long before this, but my 
business in Frederick detained me somewhat longer than I 
expected ; and immediately upon my return from thence I 
was taken with a violent pleurisie which has reduced me 

1 May not he have been the Washington to whom an aged gentle-^ , 
man, Mr. George Field, alluded when he told Harvey the American 
artist, and also wrote to Judge Bashrod Washington, in 1821, that when 
he was a boy, " about the year 1787, an uncle of mine pointed ont to me 
a house at Cookham, in Berkshire, a pretty little country retreat, which 
he informed me was the last residence of the parents of General Wash- 
ington"? 

The tradition is erroneous, but it may have been the last home, of 
Henry Washington. The widow Eleanora and her son Richard were 
obliged to mortgage some of their property. Richard married as early 
as 1720, and soon went to Barbadoes. 

Mr. Field obtained a portrait from Cookham, said to be that of a Mrs. 
Washington, and in 1854 he died and bequeathed the painting to the 
artist Harvey. In 1871 the picture was in possession of Samuel F. B. 
Morse, LL.D., of New York City, and represents a young woman. Rich- 
ard Washington, when this family left Cookham, must have been twenty- 
five years of age, and his wife Elizabeth probably younger. Perhaps 
the portrait found at Cookham by Field was her representation. 

2 
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very low, but purpose, as soon as I recover my strength to 
wait on Miss Betsy, in hopes of a revocation of the former 
cruel sentence, and see if I can meet with any alteration in 
my favor. I have inclosed a letter to her which should be 
much obliged to you for the delivery of." 

Elizabeth did not revoke her " former cruel sentence," 
and in time became the wife of a planter in the James River 
valley by the name of Adams. While disappointed in his 
love for woman, he steadily grew in the favor of men. 
Dinwiddie wrote to the Governor of Maryland, on the 24th 
of November, 1753, " I received a letter from the Earl of 
Holderness w'ch caused ray sending a person of distinction 
to the Comander of the French Forces on the Ohio River." 
This person of distinction was young Major Washington, 
and at the time the letter was written he was on his way to 
the French commander. He reached his post on Buffalo 
River, not far from Erie, Pennsylvania, and found Legardeur 
Saint-Pierre in command, whose ancestors had been identi- 
fied with Canada for several generations. The Canadian was 
an experienced officer, and had been in charge of a stockade 
on the shores of Lake Pepin, in what is now Minnesota, and 
afterwards was sent towards the Rocky Mountains, west of 
Lake Winnipeg, to find a path to the Pacific Ocean. He 
had only been on duty at Fort Le Bceuf a few days, when 
young Washington appeared with a letter from Governor 
Dinwiddie, to which was returned a courteous but evasive 
reply. Washington came back to Williamsburg in January, 
1754, and reported that the French fort " mounted eight 
pieces of cannon, six pounders, and was garrisoned with 150 
men ; and they have already engaged the Chippeways, Otto- 
ways, and Ouendacks [Hurons] to take up the hatchet 
against the English." 

A glimpse of the military operations of Virginia troops 
during 1754, from a little different stand-point than the his- 
tories of Irving and Washington, will not be inappropriate. 
Captain Trent, a brother-in-law of George Croghan, with a 
company of armed men was sent to the Forks of the Mo- 
nongahela, and in April Washington was ordered to his 
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assistance, but when advancing with a detachment, intelli- 
gence was received that the post had been surrendered to 
the French under Contrecceur, and he then determined to 
push on to Red Stone Creek, and wait for reinforcements. 
Rumors of the advance of the French caused him to make 
a stand at the Great Meadows. A party under Jumonville, 
with a lieutenant and about thirty men, was attacked, and 
the commander killed. When the French heard of this 
disaster they sent out another and larger party for retalia- 
tion. The " Meadows" was low ground between two hills, 
and here the English built a log stockade, surrounded by a 
ditch. Governor Sharpe, of Maryland, wrote, "Here on 
the 3d of July, about noon, the French attacked him, and 
having killed about thirty men, obliged him toward even- 
ing to accept terms, which indeed were not very honorable. 
That he did not stand longer, on the defensive, he attributes 
to the great danger there was of holding out against such 
a superiority of numbers, when he had not any expectation 
of seeing the other troops come to his assistance, and also 
being in want of both ammunition and provisions. That he 
was prevailed to sign a dishonorable capitulation is owing, 
he declares, and concurrent circumstances support his as- 
sertions, was not to these difficulties but to the infidelity 
of one or two officers now a hostage to the enemy, on whom 
he depended to interpret to him the terms and conditions 
proposed to him by the enemy, which were written in the 
French language. Thus at once were frustrated all the hopes 
that had been conceived from the Virginia armament." 

In another letter Sharpe wrote, " I believe Washington 
and the officers under his command when they received the 
intelligence of the enemy's approach, before the battle, 
would have taken very different measures, had there been 
no pique, nor disagreement, concerning rank between the 
Virginia officers and those of the Independent company 
commanded by Capt. Mackey. On being informed of the 
enemy's approach they retired to a little useless kind of in- 
trench ment in a valley, between two eminences and where 
the Independent Company posted themselves in the ditch. 
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The French took possession of the eminences where every 
soldier found a large tree for his shelter and thirty English 
fell. Capt. Villiers ordered a parley." 

In December, 1754, Cecil Calvert wrote from London, 
" The defeat of Major Washington by his unmilitary skill 
is the subject here." The disaster roused the British min- 
istry to action, and Edward Braddock was placed in com- 
mand of the forces in North America, and ordered to sail 
with two regiments. In " Secret Instructions" prepared in 
November, he was directed to send in advance of the troops 
his quartermaster-general to erect a general hospital at 
Hampton, Virginia, and barracks at "Wills Creek, Maryland. 

Braddock reached Williamsburg five weeks after the 
arrival of St. Clair, during the last week of February. It 
was then a " tumble-down" looking place. 1 The population, 
including negroes, was about eight hundred. With the 
exception of ten or twelve families, the people were illiter- 
ate, and lived in rude dwellings. Except during court 
week, or when the Legislature was in session, the cows 
could pasture in the streets, with none to make them afraid. 
The presence of General Braddock and staff created a stir 
which had never before been known, according to the 
memory of old inhabitants, and a crowd of loungers, black 
and white, stood around the governor's residence, quite a 
small mansion, which some called "palace," during the 
general's visit. 

A few days after his arrival, St. Clair invited some promi- 
nent men of the colony to dine with Braddock, and among 
the guests was Colonel John L. Peyton and young Wash- 
ington. Peyton the next day wrote to a relative prophetic 
words which have not been known to American historians, 

1 In 1716, Fontaine described the place with a church, court-house, 
and three or four brick houses. Smyth, in his travels, about 1776, 
" Dined at the Raleigh Tavern About the middle of the town, a little 
retired from the street on the north side between capitol and college was 
the Governor's house which had been burned down — The sand in the 
street was deep and some of the houses were painted white." Dinwid- 
die described the governor's house as containing only three rooms 
besides the garrets. 
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and are worthy of preservation. " Is M* Washington among 
your acquaintances? If not, I must recommend you to 
embrace the first opportunity to form his friendship. He 
is about twenty-three years of age, with a countenance both 
mild and pleasant, promising both wit and judgment. He 
is of a comely and dignified demeanor, and at the same 
time displays much self-reliance and decision. He strikes 
me as being a young man of an extraordinary and exalted 
character and is destined, I am of opinion, to make no in- 
considerable figure in our country. M r Washington was of 
the opinion that my position as magistrate of the County, 
and one of the chief landed proprietors would have not a 
little weight in securing co-operation, and inquired, whether 
if prepared to undertake the appointment to proceed to 
Winchester to secure horses supplies, etc. I would accom- 
pany Sir John St. Clair at once. I pleaded that my age was 
ill suited to such a journey. . . . M r Washington persisted 
that I consider the matter." 

Washington, a few days later, received the following : 

" Williamsburg, 2 March, 1755. 

" Sir : The General having been informed that you ex- 
pressed some desire to make the campaign, but that you 
declined it upon some disagreeableness that you thought 
might arise from the regulations of command has ordered 
me to acquaint you that he will be very glad of your com- 
pany in his family, by which all inconveniences of that 
kind will be obviated. 

" I shall think myself very happy to form an acquaintance 
with a person so universally esteemed, and shall use every 
opportunity of assuring you how much I am Sir, your most 
obedient servant. 

" Robert Ormb, Aide-de-camp" 

The invitation was accepted, with the understanding that 
he could have a little time to arrange his private affairs. 

By the last of March General Braddock reached Alex- 
andria, and in the house of John Carlyle, merchant, and 
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son-in-law of Colonel William Fairfax, which is still stand- 
ing, he conferred with several colonial governors and 
arranged a plan of operations. On the 23d of April, Wash- 
ington left Mount Vernon to join Braddock, and on the 
6th of May wrote from Winchester to his brother John, 1 
" I have met with much complaisance in the family, espe- 
cially from the General whom I hope to please without 
ceremonious attentions . . . for I may add it cannot be 
done with them as he requires, and uses less ceremony than 
you can conceive. Compliments to the worthy family at 
Bel voir, who I hope are in good health." On the* 9th of 
May, with Braddock and staff, he was at Thomas Swearin- 
gen's ferry on the Potomac ; "the next day, at Fort Cum- 
berland, he was announced in general orders as an aide of 
the general. Four days after this he again wrote to his 
brother John, " As wearing boots is quite the mode, I 
must beg you to procure me a pair that are good and neat. 
The General has appointed me one of his aids-de-camp in 
which character I shall serve agreeably enough, as I am 
thereby freed from all commands but his, and give his 
orders which must be implicitly obeyed. ... I have written 
to my two female correspondents one of which I have en- 
dorsed to you and beg your deliverance of it." 

One of these letters was addressed to Sarah, wife of 
George W. Fairfax, of Belvoir, a part of which is given : 
" Dear Madam, I have at last, with great pains and difficulty 
discovered the reason why Mrs Wardrope is a greater favor- 
ite with General Braddock than Mrs Fairfax, and met with 
more respect at the late review in Alexandria. 

" The cause I shall communicate, after rallying you for 
neglecting the means which produced the effect ; and what 
do you think they were ? Why, nothing less, I assure you 
than a present of delicious cake and potted woodcocks ! 
which so affected the palate as to leave a deep impression 
on the hearts of all who tasted of them. How then could 
the General do otherwise than admire not only the charms, 
but the politeness of this lady." 

1 ford's " Washington." 
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A few days after this was written he was sent to Williams- 
burg for money, made a short visit at Belvoir, and by the 
26th had reached Winchester on his return, when he wrote 
to his brother at Mount Vernon, " I should be glad to hear 
that you live in perfect harmony and good fellowship with 
the family at Belvoir, as it is in their power to be very ser- 
viceable upon many occasions, to young beginners. I would 
advise your visiting there often as one step towards it ; the 
rest, if any more is necessary your own good sense will 
sufficiently dictate, for to that family I am under many 
obligations, particularly to the old gentleman. 

"P. 8. — As I understand that County Fairfax is to be 
divided, and that M r * * * intends to decline serving it, I 
should be glad if you could find Colo. Fairfax's intentions, 
and let me know whether he proposes to offer himself as a 
candidate. If he does not, I should be glad to take a poll 
if I thought my chance tolerably good. 

" M r Carlyle mentioned it to me in Williamsburg in a 
bantering way, and asked how I would like it. . . . The 
Rev Mr Green and Capt McCarty's interest in the matter 
would be of consequence, and I should be glad if you could 
sound their pulse." 

Soon after his return to Fort Cumberland, he wrote to a 
Miss Cary, the sister of Mrs. George W. Fairfax at Belvoir, 
under date of 7th of June, " When I had the pleasure to 
see you last you expressed a wish to be informed of my safe 
arrival at camp, with the charge l that was intrusted to me, 
but at the same time requested that it might be communi- 
cated in a letter to some friend of yours. 

" Am I to consider the proposed mode of communication 
is a polite intimation of your wishes to withdraw your 
correspondence. For I have not been honored with a line 
from you since I parted at Belvoir. If this was your object 
in what manner shall I apologize for my present disobedi- 
ence. But on the contrary, if it was the effect of your 
delicacy how easy is it to remove my suspicions, enliven 
dull hours, and make me happier than I am able to express 

1 The money from Williamsburg. 
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by honoring me with the correspondence you had given me 
the hope of." 

Braddock's march from Fort Cumberland was very slow, 
owing to the long wagon-train. The general at the Little 
Meadows conferred with Washington, and in a letter to his 
brother the latter wrote, " I urged him in the warmest terms 
I was able to push forward, if he did it, with a small but 
chosen band, with such artillery and light stores as were 
necessary." 

Braddock accepted the suggestion, and Colonel Dunbar 
and Major Chapman were left behind with the heavy artil- 
lery, baggage, and women. Washington halted at Dunbar's 
camp very sick, but Braddock promised in the most solemn 
manner that he should be sent for before he reached Fort 
Duquesne. From the Great Crossing of the Youghiogheny, 
on the 30th of June, he wrote to his fellow aide-de-camp, 
Orme, that he was better, and that he would not miss being 
with them, before reaching Duquesne, " for five hundred 
pounds." It was not until the 8th of July, in a covered 
wagon, and very weak, that he again joined Braddock's 
staff, and the next morning reported for duty on horseback. 
Contrecoeur, the French commandant, on the morning of the 
9th learned that the English were advancing in three columns, 
and Lieutenant Tarieux la Perade made a reconnoissance. 

A detachment of one hundred French soldiers and one 
hundred Canadians, under Captains Beaujeu, Dumas, and 
De Lignery, with four lieutenants, six ensigns, and twenty 
cadets, with six hundred Indians under Ensign Langlade, 
a person of Canadian and Indian parentage from Green 
Bay, on the western shore of Lake Michigan, marched to 
repel the English advance, and about noon came in sight of 
troops ascending a hill. Under Langlade's advice, 1 a posi- 
tion was taken in the woods of the higher hills, and behind 
trees or hid by ravines they began to fire. The artillery 
of Braddock was brought into action as soon as possible, 
the roar of which at first staggered the Indians, and Beau- 
jeu was killed by a cannon-ball. The Indians were then 

1 See Burgoyne and Anbury. 
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ordered to extend their wings, while De Lignery attacked in 
front. The regular troops soon discovered that European 
tactics were of no avail, and St. Clair said that the soldiers 
wished to be allowed to break ranks and take to the trees, 
but the general refused the request, called them cowards, 
and even went so far as to strike with his sword some who 
were moving to the woods. 

The battle lasted for three hours, and after the English 
troops fled the Indians did not pursue, but danced the war 
dance, leaped witE joy, and feasted on the herd of cattle 
which had been abandoned. 

A Virginian, 1 in a letter to a son at school at Wakefield, 
England, a month after the battle, wrote, " You seem very 
desirous to know how it is with us as to the French and 
their Indians. I assure you 'tis very bad. General Brad- 
dock was entirely defeated and killed the 9th of last month. 
... So much for English General's skill in bush fighting ; 
tho' I must say Braddock was a brave man, and really a 
great loss, and is supposed to have been killed by his own 
men. ... As he lay on the ground he would cry out, 
4 My dear Blues (which was the color .the Virginians wore), 
give 'em fire; you fight like men, and will die like soldiers.' 
He lived from Wednesday to the Sunday after, and during 
that time he could not bear the sight of a red coat. When- 
ever one came in his view he raved immoderately, but when 
one of the Blues, he said he hoped to live to reward them. 
The English soldiers would have suffered the brave man to 
be scalped by the Indians, had not the Virginians carried 
him off. I make not the least doubt but that the General 
would have beaten them, had the enemy been three times 
his numbers, if they had been in an open field. Notwith- 
standing so many of our men were killed, there were not 
thirty of the enemy seen by our men, they being concealed, 
like foxes, in the woods and bushes, and the General kept 
his men in regular order, as many as would stay with him, 
who were constantly falling by the enemy's shot" 

Governor Sharpe,* of Maryland, declared that " the impa- 
1 Boiling. * Sharpe Correspondence. 
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tience of the young people about him, hurried on the Gen- 
eral too fast." 

Lord George Germaine, some years after, in alluding to 
this campaign said, 1 "Mr. Braddock first suffered by his 
army keeping together. Another discipline was then estab- 
lished, and all our light troops in America were taught to 
separate, and secure themselves by trees, walls, or hedges 
and became formidable to both the Indians and Cana- 
dians." 

Before the month closed, Washington reached Mount Ver- 
non, to obtain much-needed rest, but in August he was 
appointed by the Virginia Assembly in command of all 
the forces to be raised, which gratified his friends. 

His early friend and companion, Colonel George W. Fair- 
fax, wrote on the 4th of September to Governor Dinwiddie, 
" This instant Mr. Dennis McCarty came here and gave me 
the agreeable news of Col. Dunbar being ordered back, and 
that my friend Col. Washington is to have command of the 
forces to be raised by this colony, which undoubtedly is a 
great trust, but I dare say he will discharge it with honour. 
... I can't help expressing my intention, and great de- 
sire of serving my Country at this juncture, if you should 
be at a loss for officers, not sembling in the least to serve 
under my valuable friend. . . . Wives, good Sir, are not 
to be consulted on these occasions, but I make no doubt, 
but mine would consent upon so laudable a call." a 

The autumn was passed by Washington at Winchester in 
protecting the frontier inhabitants from French and Indian 
incursions, but he left on the 20th of October, and went 
to Fort Cumberland, where he remained the rest of the 
year. 

Dumas, the French commander at Fort Duquesne, on the 
23d of March, 1756, sent Ensign Douville with fifty savages 
to harass the English in the vicinity of Fort Cumberland. 
In his orders were these sentences : " The Sieur Douville will 

1 Pari. Hist. Com. Report, Vol. IX. App., p. 88. 
3 Neill's " Fairfaxes of England and America." Albany, New York, 
Joel Munsell, 1868. Pp. 80-83. 
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employ all his talents, and all his credit, to prevent the sav- 
ages from committing auy cruelties upon those, who may 
fall into their hands. Honor and humanity ought, in this 
respect, to serve as our guide." The next month, on the 
Cacapon, a tributary of the Potomac, he met a party of the 
English and was killed. Around his neck was tied a bag 
which contained his instructions. He was scalped by white 
men, and Washington wrote concerning the scalp, "Al- 
though it is not an Indian's, I hope they will meet an ade- 
quate reward. The whole party claim the reward, no 
person pretending solely to assume the merit." 

The same month, Captain John Mercer, in charge of a 
stockade about twenty miles from Winchester, was attacked 
by French and Indians, and he and several of his men 
killed. 

The friends of Washington, this spring, urged that he 
might be made the second in command of the contemplated 
expedition to the Ohio. Governor Sharpe, of Maryland, 
urged the appointment, and was not disposed to foil him, as 
Lodge asserts. Dinwiddie wrote, " General Braddock had 
so high an esteem for his merits that he made him one of 
his Aid-de-camps, and if he had survived I believe he would 
have provided handsomely for him in the Regulars. He is 
a person much beloved here, and has gone through many 
hardships in the service, and I really think he has great 
merit, and believe he can raise more men here, than any 
one, that I know." General Shirley wrote from Albany, 
New York, to Governor Sharpe, on the 16th of May, " Ac- 
quaint Col. Washington that the appointment of him to the 
Second in command, in the proposed expedition up the Ohio 
will give me great satisfaction and pleasure ; that I know no 
prominent officer upon this continent, to whom I should so 
readily give it, as to himself, and that I shall do it, if there 
is nothing in the King's orders." 

But the next month Shirley was retired, and the Earl of 
Loudoun took command, and Washington remained a pro- 
vincial officer. 

To confer with General Shirley on a question of military 
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rank, he went to Boston, and his memorandum-hook shows 
that he followed the usages of gentlemen of that day, in 
playing cards for money, and during the week he was there 
lost £5 15s., and £95 75. 3d. was his tailor's bill. 

The story which has crept into some histories that during 
this visit he fell in love with a Miss Philips, of Yonkers, 
New York, appears to be without foundation. He was but 
a few days in New York City, and then much engaged, as 
his memorandum-book shows. 

Early in September, 1757, "Washington went to Belvoir 
to attend the funeral of the Hon. "William Fairfax, who 
had always manifested a fatherly interest in him. Hannah, 1 
a daughter of the deceased, wrote to her aunt Cabot in 
Massachusetts, " My D r Papa died suddenly after an illness 
of six days. His Physicians apprehended no danger till a 
few hours before his death ; he left his children the greatest 
of all consolations, the knowledge of his having endeavored 
to live as a Christian ought." 

During the summer of 1757, "Washington was a candidate 
for a seat in the House of Burgesses from Frederick County, 
and showed but little political strength. Two burgesses were 
to be elected, and there were three candidates. The poll 
was as follows : Hugh "West, votes, 271 ; Thomas Swearin- 
gen, 270 ; George "Washington, 40. 

On October 4 the records of the County Court show the 
following : " On motion of George Washington, Esq., or- 
dered that his taxables be set on the list." 

In a few weeks he returned to Mount Vernon with im- 
paired health. The Rev. Charles Green had been minister 
of Truro parish for twenty years, and he was also a respected 

1 Hannah Fairfax married Warner Washington, a cousin of the gen- 
eral. In 1789 she bad been married twenty-five years, and was living 
about twenty miles from Alexandria. Bryan, brother of Hannah, 
visited his mother's relatives in Barbadoes, in 1752, and was there when 
his sister, the widow of Lawrence Washington, married George Lee. 
In 1754 he returned to Virginia. In time he married one of the 
daughters of Colonel Cary, of Hampton, as his half-brother George W. 
had done. He became the eighth Lord Fairfax; but, entering the 
ministry, faithfully served a Virginia parish. 
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physician. To him, on November 13, the following note 
was sent : " Reverend Sir ; Necessity, and that I hope will 
apologize for the trouble I must give you, obliges me to ask 
the favour of a visit, that I may have an opportunity of 
consulting you on a disorder, which I have lingered under 
for three Months past It is painful for me to write, M* 
Carlyle will say the rest." 

While Washington had not recovered his health, the 
months of January and February, 1758, were pleasantly 
spent, chiefly at Mount Vernon, where it was easy to pass 
hours of leisure at the neighboring plantation of Belvoir, 
where Mrs. George W. Fairfax, in the absence of her hus- 
band in England, was frequently visited by her sisters, 
Mary, Ann, and Elizabeth Cary, the daughters of Colonel 
Cary, of Hampton. In February he thought he was strong 
enough to visit the president of the Council, acting Gov- 
ernor John Blair, at Williamsburg, and on the eve of his 
departure wrote to Mrs. Fairfax, " Dear Madam ; Letters 
which I have just received from the President, and others 
from Winchester render it necessary for me to set out 
for Williamsburg to-morrow. If you or any of the young 
ladies have letters to send, or other commands that I can 
execute I should be glad to be honored with them, and you 
may depend upon my punctuality." 

When the time came to leave there was such an increase 
of fever and pain that the journey was postponed. Under 
date of 4th of March he wrote to Colonel Stanwix, " I 
have never been able to return to my command, since I 
wrote to you last, my disorder at times returning obstinately 
upon me, in spite of the efforts of all the sons of -^Esculapius. 
At certain periods I have been reduced to great extremity, 
and have now too much reason to apprehend an approaching 
decay, being visited with several symptoms of such a dis- 
ease. I am at this time under a strict regimen, and shall 
set out to-morrow for Williamsburg to receive the advice 
of the best physicians there." This note was penned in an 
hour of despondency, for not long after he had ordered a 
ring from Philadelphia, and engaged Miss Dent, a daughter 
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of a gentleman engaged in the land-office at Belvoir, to 
make some shirts. 

Steps were taken in April to raise two Virginia regiments 
to assist in an expedition projected by General Forbes, now 
in command of all the English troops in North America. 
"Washington, as colonel of one of the regiments, retired to 
Fort Loudoun, Winchester. Sir John St. Clair, Braddock's 
quartermaster-general, and severely wounded in the con- 
flict near Fort Duquesne, was for a long time incapacitated, 
and it was a great pleasure for Washington to receive a visit 
from him, restored to health, and quartermaster under Gen- 
eral Forbes. St. Clair had been for some time in Philadel- 
phia, and on his way to Winchester visited Governor Sharpe 
at Annapolis. Under date of May 21, 1758, he wrote to 
him, " I am just drinking your health with Col. Washing- 
ton, and the officers of the Virginia Brigade." 

In Washington's memorandum -book, under date of 4th 
of May, are these entries : 

" By ring from Phil'a .... 2.16.0 
By Doct'r Craik my suscription for the 

Papers 40. 

By cash sent M M Fairfax to pay Miss 
Dent for making some shirts for 

me £3.12.0" 

It is probable that the ring was brought from Philadel- 
phia by his friend St. Clair. By the order of that officer he 
left Winchester for Williamsburg on the 25th of May. That 
night he rested at Martin Harden's, whose wife and daughter 
were " merry" people. The next day he reached Todd's 
ordinary, and on the 28th was at Williamsburg. He re- 
turned with less haste. On the 29th he was at Colonel 
Burwell Bassett's, whose first wife was a daughter of Mr. 
Chamberlain, who lived at the Williams Ferry on the Pa- 
munkey River, and his second wife was a sister of the 
widow Custis. 1 He remained in this vicinity for a few 

1 Three daughters of John Dandridge lived near each other, — Anne, 
wife of Burwell Bassett; Elizabeth, wife of P. W. Claiborne; and 
Martha, widow of Daniel Parke Custis. 
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days, and in his expense-book, under date of 5th of June, 
is this entry : " By Mrs. Custer's servants 14.6." The next 
day he was at Todd's ordinary, on his way to Winchester, 
and on the 9th of June he was at Fort Loudoun. His in- 
terest in the widow Custis here began. 

Early in July, with his regiment, he reported to Colonel 
Bouquet at Fort Cumberland, and about the same time he 
again offered himself as a burgess. Lord Fairfax wrote on 
the 5th of July to George W. Fairfax at Belvoir, now re- 
turned from England, " Our writs did not get to the Sheriff's 
hands, till this day, by which means our election will be on 
Monday the twenty fourth of this month, and Hampshire 
will for the same reason be some days after it. I fear Col. 
Washington will be very hard pushed/' 

The other candidates were Thomas Bryan Martin, a 
nephew of the lord, and who had succeeded George W. 
Fairfax as his land agent ; Hugh West, an early settler in 
the county; and Thomas Swearingen, who had kept a ferry 
over the Potomac River. Washington received 271, Martin 
270, West 199, and Swearingen 45 votes. While the year 
before he received the fewest votes and lost his election, he 
now appears at the head of the poll. He did not attend the 
election, but remained in camp. The next month an un- 
pleasant controversy arose as to the road which should be 
taken on the proposed expedition to the Ohio. Washington 
and the Virginians urged that the Braddock route should 
be followed, while General Forbes and the Pennsylvanians 
were in favor of cutting a new road by Ray's Town, a place 
in Pennsylvania, named after a minister of that name, who 
lived in the vicinity. Colonel Bouquet was not pleased with 
his urgency, and wrote to General Forbes that he had " con- 
sulted Col. Washington who has no idea of the difference 
between a party, and an army." 

Forbes, on the 3d of August, replied, " that he had dis- 
covered by an unguarded letter from Washington the 
scheme of the Virginians against the new road/' and the 
next month told Bouquet to " consult Washington, but not 
to follow his advice, as his conduct about the road was not 
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that of a soldier." The new road was begun and cut to 
Loyalhanna, within thirty-five miles of Fort Duquesne. 
Major Grant was in command of the troops in the advance. 
Notwithstanding the unpleasant controversy with his su- 
perior officer as to cutting a new road, Washington, under 
date of July 20, wrote the following to the widow Custis : 
" We have begun our march for the Ohio. A courier is 
starting for Williamsburg, and I embrace the opportunity 
to send to one whose life is now inseparable from mine. 
Since that happy hour when we made our pledges to each 
other my thoughts have been continually going to you as 
another self." 

The following letter was addressed to Miss Cary, of 
Hampton, then at Belvoir, visiting her sister, Mrs. George 
W. Fairfax : 

" Camp at Fort Cumberland, ) 
12th September, 1758. J 

"Dear Madam, — Yesterday I was honored with your 
short but very agreeable favor of the first inst. — how joy- 
fully I catch at the happy occasion of renewing a corre- 
spondence which I feared was disrelished on your part, I 
leave to time that never failing expositor of all things — and 
to a monitor equally faithful in my own breast to testify. 
In silence I now express my joy. Silence, which, in some 
cases — I wish the present — speaks more intelligently than 
the sweetest eloquence. 

" If you allow that any honour can be derived from my 
opposition to our present system of management you de- 
stroy the merit of it entirely in me by attributing my anxiety 
to the animating prospect of possessing Mrs. Custis — when 
— I need not name it — guess yourself — Should not my own 
Honor and country's welfare be the excitement? 'Tis true, 
I profess myself a votary of Love — I acknowledge that a 
lady is in the case — and further I confess that the lady is 
known to you. — Yes, madam, as well as she is to one who 
is too sensible of her charms to deny the Power whose In- 
fluence he feels and must ever submit to. I feel the force 
of her amiable beauties in the recollection of a thousand 
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tender passages that I could wish to obliterate, till I am bid 
to revive them, — but experience, alas ! sadly reminds me 
how impossible this is, — aud evinces an opinion which I 
have long entertained, that there is a Destiny, which has 
the sovereign control of our actions — not to be resisted by 
the strongest efforts of Human Nature. 

" You have drawn me, dear madam, or rather I have 
drawn myself, into an honest confession of a simple Fact 
— misconstrue not my meaning — doubt it not, nor expose 
it — The world has no business to know the object of my Love 
— declared in this manner to — you — when I want to conceal 
it. One thing above all things in this world I wish to know, 
and only one person of your acquaintance can solve me that 
or guess my meaning — but adieu to this till happier times, if 
I ever shall see them. The hours at present are melancholy 
dull, neither the rugged toils of war, nor the gentler conflict 

of A A 's is my choice. I dare believe, you are as 

happy as you say. I wish I was happy also. Mirth, good 
humor, ease of mind and — what else ? Cannot fail to ren- 
der you so and consummate your wishes. 

" If one agreeable lady could almost wish herself a fine 
gentleman for the sake of another ; I apprehend, that many 
fine gentlemen will wish themselves finer e'er Mrs. Spots- 
wood is possest. She has already become a reigning toast 
in this camp ; and many there are in it, who intend (fortune 
favoring) to make honourable scars speak the fullness of their 
merit and be a messenger of their Love to Her. 

" I cannot easily forgive the unseasonable haste of my 
last express, if he deprived me thereby of a single word you 
intended to add, — the time of the present messenger is, as 
the last might have been, entirely at your disposal. I can't ex- 
pect to hear from my friends more than this once before the 
fate of the expedition will some how or other be determined. 
I therefore beg to know when you set out for Hampton and 
when you expect to return to Bel voir again — and I should 
be glad also to hear of your speedy departure, as I shall 
thereby hope for your return before I get down; the disap- 
pointment of seeing your family would give me much con- 

8 
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cern. — From anything I can yet see 'tis hardly possible to 

say when we shall finish. I don't think there is a probability 

of it till the middle of November. Your letter to Capt'n Gist 

I forwarded by a safe hand the moment it came to me. His 

answer shall be carefully transmitted. 

" Colonel Mercer, to whom I delivered your message and 

compliments, joins me very heartily in wishing you and the 

ladies of Belvoir the perfect enjoyment of every happiness 

this world affords, be assured that I am, Dr madam, with 

the most unfeigned regard, yr most obedient and most 

oblig'd H'ble serv't, 

" G. Washington. 

" N.B. — Many accidents happening (to use a vulgar saying) 
between the cup and the lip, I choose to make the exchange 
of carpets myself, since I find you will not do me the honour 
to accept mine." 

While Miss Gary knew that he was engaged to Mrs. 
Custis, yet she had loved him, and answered this letter. To 
which he replied with great warmth of friendship. 

" Camp at Ray's Town 26th Sep'r 1758. 

"Dear Madam: Do we still misunderstand the true 
meaning of each other's letters ? I think it must appear so, 
tho' I would feign hope the contrary as I cannot speak 

plainer without but I'll say no more and leave you 

to guess the rest. I am now furnished with News of a very 
interesting nature, I know it will affect you, but as you 
must hear it from others, I will state it myself. 

" The 12th past then, Major Grant with a chosen Detach- 
ment of 800 men raarch'd from our advanced post at Loyal 
Hanna against Port Duquesne. On the night of the 13th 
he arrived at that place, or rather upon a hill near to it ; 
from whence went a party and viewed the Works, made 
what observations they could and burnt a Log'd house not far 
from the Walls. Egg*d on rather than satisfied by this suc- 
cess, Major Grant must needs insult the Enemy next morn- 
ing by beating the Reveille in different places, in view, this 
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caus'd a great body of men to Sallie from the Fort, and an 
obstinate engagement to ensue, which was maintained on our 
Side with the utmost efforts that bravery could yield, till 
being overpower'd and quite surrounded they were obliged 
to Retreat with the loss of 22 officers killed, and 278 men 
besides wounded. This is a heavy blow to our affairs here, 
and a sad stroke upon my Regiment that has lost out of 8 
officers, and 168 that was in the Action, 6 out of the former 
Killed, and a 7th wounded. Among the Slain was our dear 
Major Lewis ; this Gentleman, as the other officers also did, 
bravely fought while they had life,tbo' wounded in different 
places. Tour old acquaintance Captain Bullet, who is the 
only officer of mine that came of untouched has acquired 
immortal honour in this engagement, by his gallant beha- 
viour and long continuance in the field of Action. It might 
be thought vanity in me to praise the behaviour of my own 
People, were I to deviate from the report of common Fame, 
but when you consider the loss they have sustained, and 
learn that every mouth resounds their praises, you will be- 
lieve me Impartial. What was the great end proposed by 
this attempt, or what will be the event of its failure, I can't 
take upon me to determine ; it appears however (from the 
best Acct's) that the Enemy lost more men than we did in 
the engagement. Thus it is the Lives of the brave are 
often disposed of, but who is there that does not rather 
Envy than regret a Death that gives birth to Honour and 
Glorious memory. 

" I am extremely glad to find that M* Fairfax 1 has escap'd 
the Dangers of the Siege at Louisbourg. . . . We shall give 
the expedition over as perhaps impracticable this season, 
and retire to the inhabitants condemn'd by the World and 
derided by our Friends. 

" I should think our time more agreeable spent, believe 

1 William Henry Fairfax upon his return from school, at Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, was appointed by Governor Dinwiddie ensign in a Virginia 
regiment. He was then transferred to the 28th British Regulars, and was 
fatally wounded in 1759 at Quebec. — Neill's "Fairfaxes of England 
and America." Joel Munsell, Albany, 1868, p. 106. 
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me, in playing a part in Cato, with the company you men- 
tion, and myself doubly happy in being the Juba to such a 
Marcia as you must make. 1 

"Tour agreeable Letter contain'd these words : i My Sis- 
ters and Nancy Gist who neither of them expect to be here 
soon after our return from Town, desire you to accept their 
best compliments.' Pray are these Ladies upon a Matrimo- 
nial Scheme. Is Miss Fairfax 2 to be transformed into that 
charming Domestic, a Martin, and Miss Cary to a Fa-re. 
What does Miss Gist turn to A. Cocke, that can't be we 
have him here. One thing more and then have done. You 
ask if I am not tired nor never can be while the Lines are 
one Inch assunder to bring you in haste to the end of the 
Paper. Adieu, dear Madame, you will possibly hear some- 
thing of me or from me, before we shall meet I must beg 
the favour of you to make my compliments to Col. Cary 8 
and the ladies with you and believe me that I am most 
unalterably." 

On the 6th of January (0. S.), 1759, in the presence of the 
Rev. David Mossom, of St. Peter's Church, New Kent County, 
Martha Custis became the wife of George Washington, and 

1 The reference is to Addison's tragedy of Cato. 
If the tradition is true that Colonel Cary was not willing that one of 
his daughters should marry Washington, how apposite these words in 
the play ! — 
" Juba. Thou virtuous maid : I'll hasten to my troops. 

• <•*•• 

And in the shock of charging hosts, remember 
What glowing deeds should grace the man who hopes 
For Marcia'8 love. 
Marcia, Juba to all the bravery of a hero 

Adds softest love, and more than female sweetness; 
Juba might make the proudest of our sex, 
Any of womankind, but Marcia, happy. 
Lucia. And why not Marcia? 
Marcia. While Cato lives, his daughter has no right 
To love or hate, but as his choice directs." 

* Hannah Fairfax did not marry Thomas B. Martin, but Warner 
Washington. Miss Cary married Bryan, the eighth Lord Fairfax. Cap- 
tain Cocke was an officer of the expedition. 

* His correspondent was now at her father's in Hampton, Virginia. 
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for several years he lived at Mount Vernon attending to his 
plantations, and in the discharge of the social duties of a 
country gentleman. To a London correspondent, Richard 
Washington, under date of September 20, 1759, he wrote : 
" I am now I believe fixed, at this seat, with an agreeable 
consort for life, and hope to find more happiness in return 
than I ever expected amidst a wide and bustling world. I 
thank you heartily for your affectionate wishes. Why wont 
you give me an occasion of congratulating you in the same 
manner?" 

His diary for 1760 gives a fair account of his daily life. 
On the 2d of January Mrs. Washington is sick, and on the 
4th the physiciau, Rev. Charles Green, is sent for. On the 
5th, Mrs. Geo. W. Fairfax is at dinner, and on the 6th, Sun- 
day, with Mrs. Bassett, his wife's sister, he attends church 
at Alexandria. On the 20th he visits Belvoir with Dr. 
Craik. In February, on Sunday, the 3d, he goes to church at 
Alexandria ; on the 5th, Colonel and Mrs. Fairfax, and Doc- 
tor Laurie, dine at Mount Vernon ; on the 7th he attends 
Mr. Craig's funeral sermon at Alexandria, and on the 15th 
is at a ball in the same place ; on the 25th he has dinner 
company, at which were presentLord Fairfax, Colonel George 
Fairfax and wife, Mr. Brian Fairfax, Colonel Carlyle, and 
the clergyman Charles Green and wife. On the 9th of April 
Doctor Laurie came drunk, and the next day Mrs. Wash- 
ington was blooded by Doctor Laurie, and stayed all night ; 
on the 15th called at Rev. Charles Green's, and left Mrs. 
Washington, and on the 11th of May went with his wife to 
church. His home-life was quiet and orderly, and all in 
his employ were encouraged to industry. 

While particular in dress, he was not extravagant. He 
wrote to Richard Washington, of London, on October 20, 
1761 : " On the other side is an inventory of clothes which 
I beg the favor of you to purchase for me. ... As they 
are designed for wearing apparel for myself, I have com- 
mitted the choice of them to your fancy, having the best 
opinion of your taste. I want neither lace nor embroidery. 
Plain clothes, with a gold or silver button (if worn in genteel 
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dress) are all I desire. I have hitherto had my clothes made 
by one Charles Lawrence in Old Fish Street. But whether 
it be the fault of the tailor or the measure sent I cant say, 
but, certain it is ray clothes have never fitted me well. I 
therefore leave the choice of the workmen to your care like- 
wise. I enclose a measure, and for a further insight I dont 
think it amiss to add that my stature is six feet, otherwise 
rather slender, than corpulent." 

In 1768 his step-son, John Parke Custis, was about four- 
teen years of age, ** untainted in his morals and of innocent 
manners," and Jonathan Boucher, the clergyman then set- 
tled in Caroline, Virginia, was requested to receive him as 
a pupil, and attend to the " cultivation of his moral and in- 
tellectual powers," and not teach him in any way different 
from other good scholars. 

In 1770 Boucher was rector of the church at Annapolis, 
Maryland, and young Custis continued with him. Under 
date of 16th of December, 1770, Washington wrote: "Ac- 
cording to appointment Jacky Custis now returns to Annap- 
olis. His mind [is] a good deal released from Study and 
more than ever turned to Dogs, Horses, and Guns; indeed 
upon Dress and equipage which till of late, he has discov- 
ered little inclination of giving into. 

" I must beg the favour of you therefore to keep him close 
to those useful branches of Learning which he ought now 
to be acquainted with, and as much as possible under your 
own eye. . . . The time of Life he is now advancing into 
requires the most friendly aid and Council (especially in 
such a place as Annapolis) ; otherwise the warmth of his 
own Passions, assisted by the bad example of other Youth, 
may prompt him to actions derogatory of Virtue & that 
Innocence of Manners which one could wish to preserve 
him in ; For w'ch reason I would beg leave to request, that 
he may not be suffered to sleep from under your own Roof, 
unless it be at such places as you are sure he can have no 
bad examples set him ; nor allow him to be rambling about 
of Nights, in Company with those who do not care how 
debauched and vicious his Conduct may be." 
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An admirable paternal letter, but Boucher, two days after 
its receipt, wrote that Jacky was too much under the influ- 
ence of a " sensible, wild, volatile, idle & goodnatured" son 
of Mr. Sara. Galloway. "You cannot conceive with w* 
delight Custis w'd listen to his droll Tales & Acct's of his 
Pranks at School in England." 

About the same time the stage-players were in town, and 
young Galloway's sister was " young and pretty." Boucher 
added, " Jack has a propensity to the Sex, which I am at a 
loss how to judge of, much more how to describe. I ob- 
served somewhat of a particular attention, exceeding bare 
civility to this Young Lady." 

The step-children were a source of anxiety for several 
years. Martha, known as Patsy, was very delicate, and in 
June, 1773, died of convulsions. 

George W. Fairfax, with his wife, in 1773 went to Eng- 
land and never returned. Washington, as his agent, offered 
Belvoir for rent. 

In an account sent to George W. Fairfax, in 1774, are 
these charges: 

" June 29 To cash sent to the Annapolis printer 

advertising Belvoir, and sale of 
goods there £2. 8. 0. 

Aug* 15 To Ditto, p'd Wm. Copan putting 

your cypher (3 letters) on y* Pew 
in Pohick church at 55 a letter 15. 

October To Penns'a Gazette advert'g Belvoir 

to be let 6. 5. 

Nov'r 30 To an express to L'd Fairfax concern- 
J ing his renting Belvoir 6. 0." 

• . The new Pohick church was built in 1773, from plans 

drawn by Washington. In February of that year he bought 
a pew for G. W. Fairfax. In August, 1774, the initials G. 
W. F. were Minted thereon, and were visible before the 
civil war. 

The quiet pursuits of a country gentleman at Mount 
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Vernon are about to end. In July, 1774, Washington pre- 
sided at a public meeting in Alexandria to remonstrate 
against the Boston Port Bill. In August he was appointed 
one of the Virginia delegates to the Congress expected in 
September to assemble in Philadelphia. Boucher, in his 
reminiscences, writes, " I happened to be going across the 
Potomac with my wife, and some other of our friends, 
exactly at the time that General Washington was crossing 
it on his way to the northward. . . . Some patriots in our 
boat huzzaed, and gave three cheers to the General as he 
passed us, while Mr. Addison and myself contented our- 
selves with pulling off our hats. The General — then only 
Colonel Washington — beckoned us to stop, as we did, just 
to shake us by the hand he said. His behavior to me was 
now as it had always been, polite and respectful. ... I 
foresaw and apprized him of much that since happened, in 
particular that there would certainly then be a civil war, 
and that the Americans would soon declare for indepen- 
dency. With more earnestness than was usual, he scouted 
my apprehensions, adding, and I believe with perfect sin- 
cerity, that if ever I heard of his joining in such measures 
I had his leave to set him down for every thing wicked." 

As late as October, 1775, Washington wrote of the col- 
onies, " It is not the wish separately or collectively to set 
up for independence." 

The second Congress, in May, 1775, assembled in Phila- 
delphia. The only delegate in the body in military uniform 
was Washington. There was a general opinion that to 
make him commander-in-chief of their forces would be to 
place " the right man in the right place." 
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ADDRESS BEFORE MINNESOTA COMMANDERY OF 

THE LOYAL LEGION. 



BY CHAPLAIN EDWARD D. NEILL, D.D., 

PIE8T MINNESOTA INFANTRY, XT. 8. VOLUNTEERS. 

(Read October 11, 1892.) 



Begiomontanus, the great astronomer, prepared an 
ephemeris or almanac containing tables of declination 
of the sun, moon, and planets from A. D. 1474 to 1506, 
a work the first of the kind issued, and invaluable to 
the navigators of that period. There is on the record- 
er's table a copy of an edition of this calendar with its 
original clasp and binding, printed A. D. 1484, at 
Venice, and from it can be ascertained that about 
midnight of the 11th of October, 1492, according to the 
Julian notation then in use, the moon rose at last 
quarter. That night neither Columbus nor his sailors 
slept. They were on the tiptoe of expectation, for the 
next morning, Friday, they would touch land. 

The first of the monthly meetings since the summer 
recess happens to be held this evening, the 11th of 
October, 1892, according to the Gregorian calendar, 
and it will not be inappropriate to turn one's thoughts 
back to Christopher Columbus and the new movement 
) of commerce. 
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As the Teneriffe Peak, of the Canary Islands, stands 
high above surrounding objects, so Columbus is above 
the navigators of his age. He did not claim to have 
originated the idea that there was land beyond the 
Atlantic Ocean. For generations this had been be- 
lieved. A satirical rhymester in the thirteenth century 
seems to have heard of lands westward when he wrote : 

" Far at sea, to west of Spain, 
Is a country called Coquaine." 

The Englishman Mandeville, more than a century 
before Columbus was born, visited India and the land 
of the Great Khan. In his book he expressed belief 
in the rotundity of the earth and the possibility of 
ships sailing round the world. Several editions of it 
were published in Italian and German, and attracted 
attention. Toscanelli, the astronomer, wrote to Co- 
lumbus of Cathay or China, and Cipango or Japan, 
and sent him a map showing these " lands of spices " 
directly westward. In his letters referring to prepa- 
ration for discovery Columbus mentions that it was 
necessary to examine the writings of wise and trust- 
worthy historians, and of those who had written upon 
the geography of the world; also that there was a 
guide from astronomy sure, safe, and sufficient. No 
one can dispute his claim as the successful discoverer. 
He was not too boastful when he declared that he had 
" accomplished a task to which the powers of mortal 
man had never hitherto attained, for if there had been 
those who have anywhere written or spoken of these 
islands, they have done so with doubts and conject- 
ures, and no one has ever asserted that he has seen 
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them, on which account their writings have been looked 
upon as little else than fables." * 

A mist surrounds his early life, as the morning fog 
about the base of a mountain, and there is disagree- 
ment as to the place of his birth, and his age when he 
began the voyage which placed his name on the roll of 
fame. His strong will, unbounded enthusiasm, and 
training among the corsairs of the Mediterranean fitted 
him for deeds of daring. 

He was very religious, according to the standard of 
the period f but not very particular in the observance 
of the precepts of Christianity. In this respect he did 
not differ from other prominent persons. The Spanish 
embassador in England was notorious for his mean 
and disreputable life ;t Alexander VI. attended public 
performances with a mistress sitting at his feet,* and 
had a son, Caesar Borgia, one of the blackest characters 
in history. After the death of his wife, in taking the 
young and beautiful Beatrice Arana to live with him 
without the sanction of the Church, and whose chil- 
dren were illegitimate under the civil law, § he was not 
singular. 

* Columbus to Sanchez, lord-treasurer of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
March 14, 1493. 

t Bergenroth, one of the editors of the British Public Record Office 
who examined the Spanish manuscripts at Simancas and elsewhere, 
wrote that the Spanish embassador in London, in the days of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, for three years lived in the house of a stone-mason 
who kept disreputable women. 

t Despatch of embassador Antonio Guistinian quoted by Crane in 
vol. bcxiii. of Harper^ Magazine. 

§ In a codicil to his will he orders his son Don Diego to provide 
for the maintenance of his mistress. His words were, "Let this be 
done for the discharge of my conscience, for it weighs heavy on my 
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Gnanahani, the isle upon which he landed, was one 
of the Bahamas, but he tarried there but three days, 
then cruised in the archipelago, stopping at several 
islands, and on the 28th of October reached the coast 
of Cuba. The next island found was Hayti, where, on 
the 5th of December, he arrived. Its lofty ridges, well 
wooded, its equable climate tempered by the sea breezes, 
its fertile soil and excellent harbors, the friendliness of 
the Indians, induced him to erect a stockade in which 
he left about forty of his men, and with the rest, on 
the 4th of January, 1493, sailed for Spain, and on the 
15th of March reached the port of Palos, from which 
he had departed about eight months before. Then he 
was looked upon as a wild enthusiast who had urged 
his project with an importunity akin to fanaticism ; 
now he was received with smiles from all classes and 
conditions of men. He realized that " a mighty deed 
is like the heavens' thunder, that wakes the nations' 
slnmberers from their rest. 9 His name became familiar 
in the palace and the ale-house. The more discerning, 
however, did not conceal their disappointment that he 
did not bring back gold or spices to compensate for the 
expenditures of the first voyage, and in pleading for a 
second voyage he wrote : " I promise that with a little 
assistance afforded me I will procure there as much 
gold as they need, and as great quantity of spices, of 
cotton, and of mastic, and as many men for the service 
of the navy as their Majesties may require." * On the 
25th of September, 1493, he again departed from Spain 

soul." Three or four years before her death Diego entirely neglected 
Beatrice, the mother of Fernando. — Irving's " Columbus," book xviiL, 
chap. iv. 

* Letter to Sanchez, March, 1403. 
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with seventeen vessels and twelve hundred colonists, 
chiefly impelled by Virgil's "sacra fames auri" — the 
hunger for gold. Upon landing in Hayti small mining 
parties dispersed through the island and became a ter- 
ror to the Indians. He had promised Ferdinand and 
Isabella that men would be furnished for the service 
of the navy, and several ships loaded with Indians 
were sent to be sold as chattels. In April, 1494, he 
discovered the island of Jamaica, and in ill-health 
came back to Hayti. On the 11th of June, 1496, he 
returned to Spain, and cast anchor in the Bay of 
Cadiz with a cargo chiefly of Indian slaves. 

England was not disposed to lag behind in seeking 
a new route to China and Japan. Henry VII. early 
in 1496 authorized John Cabot to discover unknown 
lands, with a right to occupy them and have exclusive 
commerce. Aided by some merchants of Bristol, in 
May, 1497, in a small vessel with eighteen persons he 
sailed westward, and on the 24th of June reached a 
land abounding in cod-fish, which was a " New-found 
land." In about three months he came back to Eng- 
land, while Columbus was in Spain, and declared that 
from the point he had reached might be found Ci- 
pango or Japan, and that by this route London might 
become a greater mart for spices than Alexandria. 

The enthusiasm to sail with Columbus had almost 
ceased, and before he made his third voyage Ferdinand 
and Isabella permitted criminals and convicts to be 
transported. It was not until May, 1498, that he began 
this voyage, with six vessels ; and on the 31st of July 
he reached Trinidad, the most southerly of the West 
India Islands, remarkable for its mountain summits 
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and fertile valleys ; and then, after a sail of a few miles, 
found the Western Continent on the north coast of 
South America, and almost believed that he had 
reached the terrestrial Paradise. He then turned his 
ship back to Hayti, which he reached on the 30th of 
August, where he found the Spaniards in revolt 
against his brother Bartholomew. Here he remained 
until the arrival of Bobadilla in A. D. 1500, who came 
with full powers as governor, arrested Columbus and 
his brother, and sent them to Spain. He appeared to 
have allayed the suspicions which had been existing, 
and after two years was permitted 'with four vessels 
to go on a fourth voyage, with the order, however, that 
he was not to stop at Hayti. He left Cadiz on the 9th 
of May, 1502, and sailing beyond the West Indies, on 
the 14th of August landed on the Western Continent 
on the shores of Honduras, and coasted along Costa 
Rica and one side of the Isthmus of Panama with no 
idea that he was separated by comparatively a narrow 
neck of land from what we know as the Pacific Ocean. 
Returning to Jamaica, for months he was subjected to 
trials and hardships. In 1504 the Indians, aroused to 
hostility, would not furnish provisions, and his party 
were nearly starved. Referring to his astronomical 
calendar, which must have been that of Regiomon- 
tanus, he found a picture of a total eclipse of the moon 
which would soon occur. Summoning the principal 
Indians on the day of the eclipse, he told them that 
the God in heaven was veiy angiy because they did 
not bring food to the white man, and intended to 
punish them, but would first warn them, and that 
night the moon would change its color and not give 
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light. All were anxious, and when a shadow began to 
be cast over the moon they trembled, and when the 
eclipse was total all were horror-stricken. Quickly 
seizing provisions the , chiefs hurried to the sjiip of 
Columbus and asked him to intercede for them, and 
he and his party should never again want. When the 
eclipse was about to diminish he appeared before the 
howling savages and told them he had made interces- 
sion, and that darkness would pass away. From that 
time the Spaniards had an abundance, and Columbus 
was considered the vicegerent of Heaven. 

On the 7th of November, 1504, he returned to Spain 
from his fourth voyage, old, infirm, " and none so poor 
to do him reverence." The remainder of his life was 
passed in complainings, and on the 20th of May, 1506, 
his heart ceased to beat. It is proper that he should 
be remembered as the bold navigator, although his 
constant desire to find gold made him blind to any 
commercial development. He wrote from Jamaica to 
Ferdinand and Isabella : " Gold is the most precious 
of all commodities ; gold constitutes treasure, and he 
who possesses it has all he needs in this world, as 
also the means of rescuing souls from purgatory and 
restoring them to the enjoyment of Paradise." * 

The Spanish statesman, Emilio Castelar, has recently 
said : " He knew naught of the bread made from the 
rich ears of the maize, nor the worth of the food-bear- 
ing but unsightly potato now so indispensable to 
man's life. Who could have told him the future of 
tobacco? He saw it first in Cuba. Certain Indians 
carried it rolled in dry leaves and lighted at one end, 

* "Letters of Columbus," published by Hakluyt Society, London. 
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while they sucked the other end, and so regaled them- 
selves with the smoke. How could he have forecast 
the part that leaf and its smoke was to play towards 
the enjoyment and the revenues of the civilized world 
in both hemispheres f " 

His death did not retard discovery, and on the 25th 
of September, 1513, Balboa, with eagle eyes, 

(( Stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent upon a peak in Darien." 

The men that came with Columbus to America were 
not of the stuff from which heroes were made. In his 
words : " Numbers had gone to the Indies who did not 
deserve water from God or man." He declared that 
there were few who were not vagabonds, without wives 
or children, who purchased Indian girls for immoral 
purposes. The granting of large tracts of land to in- 
dividuals made each proprietor a despot who worked 
Indian slaves to death. Columbus wrote : " The In- 
dians of Hispaniola [Hayti] were and are the riches of 
the island ; for it is they who cultivate and make the 
bread and provisions for the Christians, who dig the 
gold from the mines and perform all the offices and 
labors both of men and beasts. I am informed that 
since I left this island six parts out of seven of the 
natives are dead, all through ill-treatment and inhu- 
manity ; some by the sword, others by blows and cruel 
usage, others through hunger." * 

As the Indians decreased through cruel usage, negro 
slaves as early as 1501 were imported. King Ferdinand 

* Irving's " Columbus," book xvii., chap. iv. 
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wrote to the Governor of Hayti under date of 15th 
September, 1505 : " I will send you more negro slaves 
as you request. ... At each time a trustworthy per- 
son will go with them, who may have some share in 
the gold they may collect, and may provide them ease 
if they work well." 

Fishermen from the north of France as early as 1504 
were on the coasts of Newfoundland and gave the 
name to Gape Breton island, which still appears on 
modern maps. In 1535 Cartier had ascended the St. 
Lawrence River as far as Montreal in the hope of find- 
ing a northern route to India, and in 1542 no less than 
sixty ships went to " fish for cod in the new lands." 
John Hawkins, with a fleet of three ships, sailed to 
the coast of Guinea in 1562, seized three hundred 
Africans, carried them to Hayti, and exchanged them 
for a profitable cargo of sugar, ginger, and hides. 

The leading merchants who assembled at the London 
Exchange in the time of Queen Elizabeth had become 
quite confident that commercial relations with China 
would be established through North America. Apsley, 
an enterprising man who dealt in beads, playing-cards, 
and gewgaws which would please the tastes of orientals, 
told a friend that he expected to live to see a letter 
written in London delivered in China in three months 
by a short route over the American continent between 
the 43d and 46th parallel of north latitude. 

Twelve years after the "London Company * had 
planted English people in the valley of the James 
River, Va., in September, 1619, a ship commissioned 
by the Prince of Orange as a privateer to cruise in the 
waters of the Spanish West Indies brought twenty 
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captured negroes to Jamestown and sold them as 
slaves. In 1625 Thomas Jones, captain of the vessel 
that in 1620 had brought the non-conformists of Ley- 
den to Plymouth Bock, sailed into Chesapeake Bay 
with a Spanish frigate which he had captured while on 
a privateering expedition, and brought a negro slave. 
Jones soon died, and the Virginia court ordered that 
the negro should be the property of Governor Wyatt. 
Thus early began the commerce of black men in North 
America. It was not long before they became the 
successful toilers on the tobacco plantations and pro- 
ducers of wealth in the English colonies. 

If African slavery was first introduced among the 
planters of the West India Islands, it must not be for- 
gotten that the first development of the free school and 
free church began on the islands between Florida and 
Cuba. 

The first English colony at the Bermudas landed 
in 1612, and their minister, George Keith, a Scotch- 
man, was in advance of his day. Norwood, a distin- 
guished mathematician, was their school-teacher, the 
first in North America. In 1623 George Stirk, another 
learned man, was both preacher and author. In 1625 
came the estimable Copland, who had been a chaplain 
of the East India Company and was connected with 
the fleet of Sir Thomas Dale while in conflict with the 
Dutch near the Isle of Java in Asiatic seas. His first 
step was to erect " a free school for the bringing-up of 
youth in literature and good learning." Withdrawing 
from the Church of England with a number of sym- 
pathizers, he removed to an isle of the Bahamas called 
Eleuthera, the Greek word for freedom, and less than 
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thirty miles from Guanahani, where Columbus first 
landed. * Here in a large cave they enjoyed freedom 
of worship for years, and to them the lines of the poet 
Marvell are applicable : 

" What shall we do but sing His praise 
That led us through the watery maze 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 
And yet far kinder than our own? 
He cast, of which we rather boast, 
The Gospel's pearl upon our coast, 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple, where to sound His name." 

Nathaniel Ward, the first minister of Ipswich, Mass., 
unfriendly to religious toleration, wrote of " a certain 
West India island," where was allowed "free stable 
room for all kinds of consciences." 

Captain Sayle, one of the dwellers at Eleuthera in 
1669, was appointed Governor of Carolina, and under 
its first constitution there was an entire separation of 
church and state.f 

African slavery took deep root in English North 
America, and its evil influence was acknowledged be- 
fore the War for Independence, as it seemed to par- 
alyze the energies of the white population. In the 
convention which met in Philadelphia in 1787 and 

* One of the earliest graduates of Harvard College was the son of 
the Bermudas minister Stirk, who became a distinguished physician 
and writer in London. In 1650 the church at Eleuthera sent for the 
benefit of Harvard College ten tons of Braziletto wood. 

t In the constitution first prepared for Carolina by the philosopher 
John Locke, it was provided, " That any seven or more persons agree- 
ing in any religion shall constitute a church, or profession, to which 
they shall give some name to distinguish it from others." 
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framed the Constitution which, as amended, we have 
sworn to support, George Mason of Virginia denounced 
the slave system. He called it "an infernal traffic," 
and declared " every master of slaves is born a petty 
tyrant. They bring the judgment of Heaven on a 
country. As nations cannot be rewarded or punished 
in the next world, they must be in this. I leam that 
some of our eastern brethren have, from a lust of gain, 
embarked in this nefarious traffic." By the Constitu- 
tion adopted in 1789 African slavery was tolerated as 
a local State institution, and resulted in making the 
United States of America half free and half slave. If 
slavery had not existed as a local institution in South 
Carolina the insurgents at Charleston would never 
have made an unprovoked attack upon Fort Sumter, 
the property of the general government, and fired guns 
which aroused the liberty-loving spirit of freemen and 
startled the civilized world. 

Hayti, memorable as the island where Columbus first 
established a settlement and where negro slaves were 
first introduced, about the time that Washington was 
President of the United States witnessed an uprising 
of its black population, and from that time the govern- 
ment has been controlled by persons of African descent. 
Had South Carolina with sympathizing States suc- 
ceeded in establishing a confederacy, a slave insurrec- 
tion would in time have followed, and it might have 
become another Hayti. 

Madison of Virginia wrote to Alexander Hamilton : 
"The Constitution requires an adoption in toto and 
forever." The venerable John Marshall, for a genera- 
tion Chief-Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, said: 
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" The idea of complete sovereignty in the States con- 
verts our government into a league, and if carried into 
practice dissolves the Union." Upon the call of the 
President citizens took up arms neither to destroy nor 
preserve slavery, but to protect the nation's life. As 
a military necessity the slaves of insurgents were 
emancipated. 

President Lincoln, in his second inaugural address, 
delivered a few weeks before his life was ended by an 
assassin's bullet, said that when the insurrection began 
"one-eighth' of the whole population were colored 
slaves, not distributed over the Union, but localized in 
the southern part." In concluding he used these 
words: "Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass 
away. Yet if God wills that it continue until all the 
wealth piled by the bondsman's two hundred and fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by 
another drawn with the sword, so, still it must be said 
that the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether. With malice towards none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right, let us finish the work we are in, to bind 
up the nation's wounds, to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow and orphans ; to do 
all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations." The 
next month the insurgents laid down their arms, and 
the occupation of dealers in human flesh and blood 
was forever gone in the United States of America. 

During the war for the Union an enterprise was be- 
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gun of constructing a railroad by which the commerce 
of Asia by a short route could reach the great centres 
of European trade. After peace another railroad was 
built, known as the Northern Pacific, which by way of 
the Yellowstone Eiver carries freight and passengers 
who desire to see the " land of spices v which Columbus 
hoped to find ; and now, chiefly the inception of a 
citizen of St. Paul, another road, known as the Great 
Northern, passing through Minnesota and above the 
Great Falls of the Missouri, enters the Eocky Moun- 
tains on a low grade, and soon will receive at its depot 
on the shores of Puget Sound costly cargoes of silks 
and tea brought by steam vessels from Japan and 
China and consigned to the merchants of New York, 
Liverpool, and London. 

The westward movement of commerce predicted 
centuries ago is realized. Already the tonnage of the 
vessels which passes through a short canal between 
Lake Superior and the waters of Lakes Huron and 
Michigan is greater than that of the ships which seek 
India and China by way of the Mediterranean and the 
Suez Canal. 

The result of the war has made us for the first 
time a great, brave, energetic, and united nation. The 
north, south, east, and west are in a mesh- work of steel 
rails which cannot be broken. Let the widow mourn 
for the husband, let the mother weep for her sons who 
bravely died for the lost cause, for now they are as 
pleased as we when they see the school-children once 
more waving the old flag of Washington, Moultrie, 
Marion, and Sumter. 

Let us properly commemorate the daring deed of 
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Columbus, who tried to find Asia by a short western 
route, and thank God that the African slavery which 
followed him is no more. 

Let us all be grateful that the wish of the poet 
Buchanan Read, expressed while State was arrayed 
against State, has been answered to a large extent — 

" Oh, that some sweet bird of the South 
Might build in every cannon's mouth, 
Till the only sound from its rusty throat 
Should be the wren's or the bluebird's note; 
That doves might find a safe resort 
In the embrasures of every fort." 
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INACCURATE KNOWLEDGE OF THE SOURCES OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI AT THE CLO$E OF LAST CENTURY. 



By Edward D. Neill, D. D. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 



To the geographer at the close of the last century the 
sources of the Mississippi were not as well known as those 
of the Nile and Congo rivers at the present day. 

After the French surrendered Canada to Great Britain, 
in 1 763, English traders appeared about the Falls of Saint 
Anthony, and also ascended the Minnesota river. Chsfrles 
Patterson had a trading post at the rapids of the upper 
Minnesota river marked upon early American maps as 
Patterson's rapids. James McGill was the first trader at 
the Crow Wing river of the upper Mississippi of which we 
have any knowledge, and in the winter of 177 1-2 there 
traded. Peter Pond had a post, in 1774, at the "Traverse 
des Sioux" of the Minnesota river. Pond and McGill, 
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when the Northwest Fur Company was organized, were 
prominent members. Until after the treaty of peace be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, in 1 783, the 
traders' route to the Mississippi by the way of Lake Supe- 
rior and St. Louis river was not regularly established. 

The map used in 1 783 by the commissioners in arrang- 
ing the boundary between the British possessions and those 
of the United States was Mitchell's, published in 1755, and 
the treaty provided that the dividing line west of Lake Su- 
perior should be through the middle of Long lake and the 
water communication therefrom to the Lake of the Woods, 
and through that lake to the most northwestern part there- 
of, "and from thence on a due west course to the Missis- 
sippi." It was erroneously supposed that the headwaters 
of that river were north of the lake, and that a line due west 
would intersect the river. 

Peter Pond, in behalf of the Northwest Company, in a 
memorial dated April 18, 1785, at Quebec, addressed to 
Governor Hamilton, of Canada, mentioned that "if the late 
Treaty of Peace is adhered to respecting the cession of the 
upper posts, the United States will have an easy access in- 
to the Northwest by way of the Grand Portage" of Lake 
Superior. Accompanying the communication he sent a 
map of the region north and west of that lake. In the 
library of the United States state department at Washing- 
ton, there is a map with this title, "Tracing of part of a 
Map of Hudson's Bay's Country, by P. Pond, 1785," a sec- 
tion of which reduced is here given, and was the first map 
after 1 783 to show that the Mississippi did not reach any 
point west of Lake of the. Woods. Pond was a native of 
the United States an< . some unpleasant disagree- 

ments with parties of west Company left Canada. 

Lord Dorchester, in : • dispatch to Lord Grenville, 
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foreign secretary of Great Britain, writes: "Send sketch 
communicated by Pond, of the Northwestern parts of the 
Continent. It is reported he has left to seek employment 




in the United States, of which he is a native, W. Mac- 
tavish, who has lately sailed for London, will be able to 
give information about Pond's map." 

Owing to the uncertainty as to the course of the Missis- 
sippi it was proposed in the treaty of 1 794 that joint com- 
missioners should survey the river from the Falls of Saint 
Anthony to its source. By the courtesy of Mr. Brymner, 
the archivist of Canada, the following letter of James 
McGill, a partner of the Northwest Company, to Ryland, 
a deputy of Governor Prescott of Canada, is for the first 
time printed : 

"Montreal, 7th February, 1797. 

1 ' Sir : On the 30th ultimo I had the honour of acknowledg- 
ing receipt of your letter of the 26th, desiring, by request 
of General Prescott, that I would give my opinion "where 
"it would be most convenient for the commissioners on the 
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"part of his Majesty to meet those from the United States, 
"and the most convenient route for carrying the provisions 
"and baggage requisite for that service" (a survey to be 
made of certain parts of the River Mississippi) "from this 
"province to the Falls of St. Anthony, with any other in- 
formation which I or the other gentlemen concerned in 
"the Northwest trade may judge to be of importance in 
"the above business," and I shall now endeavour to fulfill 
his Excellency's request. 

"I conceive that the fittest place for the commissioners to 
meet will be Michilimackinac, and the properest conveyance 
for the provisions and baggage, as well as themselves, to 
be the route of the lakes. 

"At Michilimackinac they must be provided with one 
or more large canoes and six stout canoe men for each 
canoe, as the number of persons to be employed and quan- 
tity of baggage necessary may require, and I should con- 
ceive that one canoe for each commissioner may be suffi- 
cient. A canoe can carry conveniently eight persons and 
two tons or two and a half tons weight throughout the pro- 
posed voyage, but not more. Provisions for the canoe 
men can be readily had at Michilimackinac, and generally 
consist of Indian corn boiled, flour, pork and grease, but 
the commissioners ought to be provided with other stores 
from Montreal, where they can be put up in proper pack- 
ages for canoes. 

"The fittest season to leave Michilimackinac would be as 
soon as the navigation is open, that is, early in May, in order 
to attempt performing the service in one season, but as this 
would render it absolutely necessary for the commissioners 
to pass the winter at that post, it may be more proper to 
fix on the summer, any time previous to the 15th of Sep- 
tember at the latest, and if they could leave it with the 
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traders who set out in July for the Falls of St. Anthony, or, 
rather, River St. Peters, which is adjacent, they would have 
the benefit of their local knowledge and acquaintance with 
the Indians who are on the route or in the 'country proposed 
to be surveyed. 

"In leaving Michilimackinac in July, or even up to the 
15th of September, there is sufficient time to get to the St. 
Anthony and higher up the Mississippi, which I conceive to 
be necessary, as shall hereafter be shown. The voyage 
from Michilimackinac to the falls may be readily performed 
in six weeks, but from the falls to that part of the Missis- 
sippi from whence I conceive a line is to be drawn to Wood 
Lake, I am of opinion that four weeks more will be fully 
employed, for the river then becomes rapid and shallow, 
and the distance is estimated to be 300 leagues. Now, if the 
line is to be drawn by actual survey, as by only ascertaining 
the latitude and longitude at different points from the 
sources of the Mississippi to Wood Lake, I doubt much 
whether in one season it could be effected, supposing the 
commissioners to leave Michilimackinac in May ; still less 
could they perform the service if the survey begins at or 
below the falls. To me, therefore, it appears that the com- 
missioners must of necessity pass a winter on the Missis- 
sippi, and the best place in my opinion will be as near as 
conveniently can be done to that part from which they are 
to run the line to Wood Lake. 

"There must be two good interpreters, one for the Scioux 
language and another for the Chippawa (Chipaway). Both 
of these may be procured at Michillimackinac. 

"Suitable presents of Indian goods must be sent with the 
commissioners, and also goods to procure provisions in the 
fall and for the winter and bring the party back, which 
probably may require the addition of a third canoe. The 
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value of the presents and goods may be estimated at five to 
six hundred pounds currency for the commissioners on the 
part of his Majesty, and as the Indians who inhabit the 
higher parts of the Mississippi are very hostile to one 
another, frequently out in war parties, and do not then dis- 
criminate friend from foe, besides it being natural* to suppose 
that they will see with jealousy other people than their usual 
traders among them and on a very different business, it 
will be necessary to send them belts to acquaint them with 
the business and to desire that they refrain from war whilst 
it is going on. 

"I shall now take a view of the Mississippi from the Falls 
of St. Anthony to its source as generally known to the trad- 
ers. The distance is estimated at 300 leagues, which I am 
inclined to consider exaggerated ; probably it may be 200 
leagues by water. After leaving the falls and proceeding 
upwards the first river you meet with which comes from the 
west and has the appearance of being a chief branch of the 
Mississippi, is called Crow Wing river, in the Chippeway 
tongue Cacakiwing Scipi, and is computed to be 100 leagues 
from the falls. I was at this river in winter 1 771-2, but I 
do not conceive the distance to be so great The next re- 
markable place, on the east side and the farther distance of 
100 leagues by similar computation, is called Sandy River, 
which is the route coming from the southwest end, or Fond 
du Lac, Superior, to enter the Mississippi. Proceeding up- 
wards to the extent of 100 leagues more, by vulgar estima- 
tion, many rivulets are met with on both sides, until you 
arrive at Lac de Sang Sue, or Leech Lake, which has 
always been considered the greatest source of the Missis- 
sippi. They say it is 10 leagues long and from 3 to 4 broad. 

"Now the fittest place in my judgment for passing the 
winter is at the Crow Wing River or some other place nearer 
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to the Falls of St. Anthony, because there is plenty of large 
game to be met with to supply the party with provisions 
during the fall and through the winter, an object of great 
moment; for were it necessary to carry provisions for 12 or 
1 5 months, which may be the time necessary to compleat • 
the survey, three canoes would not be sufficient. 

"Along with the party I would recommend a few hunters 
to be got from among the Ottawas of Michilimackinac to 
accompany and reside with them, not only as a proper 
measure to guard against scarcity, but as of use also to in- 
sure the good will of the Indians of the country. But as a 
previous and indispensable step, I would advise that belts 
be sent to the two great and rival nations, the Sioux and 
Chippewas, inviting them to Michilimackinac or St. Joseph's 
Island in the spring of 1798, or in the spring of the year, 
when the commissioners are to proceed there to inform 
them of the intended survey and of the peace which now 
subsists between us and the United States. 

"And now a question arises, viz* t: supposing the commis- 
sioners arrived at the Leech Lake, could they from that part 
make a survey of the country to Wood Lake, and in what 
time? To this I must answer that, from the information I 
have been able to get of the intermediate distance, supposed 
to be above fifty leagues, the country is so much intersected 
by morasses and small lakes as would render it of the great- 
est difficulty and of long duration. 

"I would therefore suggest, as an easier means, that a 
proper person should be employed to go by the route of 
the great carrying place [Grand Portage] to Wood La 1 
in order to ascertain the latitude and longitude of that 1- 
and the latitude and longitude of Leech Lake be' 
ascertained, a line of demarkation might then 
with sufficient accuracy to ascertain tb~ p"- 
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"I have endeavored to learn the bearing of Wood Lake 
from Leech Lake, but satisfactory information cannot be 
obtained on this point It is, however, conjectured to be 
northwest. 

"I have only further to add that, if the information I have 
given should prove in any degree useful, it will afford me 
the greatest satisfaction. i 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your most obedient and very humble servant, 

James McGill." 

The joint survey by Great Britain and the United States 
was abandoned, but David Thompson, astronomer and 
geographer of the Northwest Company, in 1 798 surveyed 
the Red river, and on the 23d of April reached Turtle lake, 
the northern source of the Mississippi. Lieut. Z. M. Pike 
was the first American officer who reached Red Cedar lake, 
in January, 1806, and was very indignant at seeing the 
British flag flying above a trader's house. By the treaty of 
1 8 1 8 a certain boundary was defined by a line drawn due 
south from, the northwestern angle of Lake of the Woods 
to the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, and thence westward. 
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